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PREFACE 


This book IS an exposition and an appraisal of Freudian psy 
chology as jt relates to modem literature I have sought to tlirow 
light on several matters of importance the beginnings of Freud s 
Uieones, the career of their influence in Western culture and 
their specific effects upon the creative activity of a number of 
ivTiters, principally witers of fiction 

Freud s discoveries and teadiings have elicited a bewildering 
variety of responses Editorials sermons, lectures, letters to the 
editor, and personal reminiscences tnroughout the twenties and 
the thirties in die United States enable us to gauge something of 
tlie first impact of psychoanalysis Literary criticism and creative 
work were affected rapidly and deeply in the self<onscious 
Bohemia of metropolitan America, Freud attacked as a char 
laun and revered as a saint, he was put fonvard, at once as the 
master therapist of the modem psyche and accused for sanctioning 
and fortifying the psyche in its disorder The clinical method 
with which he had worked painstakingly for years became a kind 
of parlor game 

The task of relating Freud s work to the habits and tenden 
cies of his age is most complex But u is true that complexity is 
to some extent, the concomitant of immediacy and intimacy of 
association, a temporary character which will be dissolved and 
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Its errors righted, b> the passing of time Thus, perliaps ne can 
hope for only a tentame estimate of Freud s importance, though 
even now his theories have been sufficiently tested to convince us 
of their basic soundness 1 have been constantly av^arc, nonethe- 
less, of the need for sober judgment m my assessment of Freu- 
dianism as it bears upon the aesthetic of our century 

In this new edition of Freudiamsm and the LiicTary Mtnd, 

I have chosen to preserve the substance of the original book, 
since I believe that it still constitutes a reasonably full and accu- 
rate account of its subject I have amplified my treatment of 
topics wherever necessary, in some instances 1 liave cut, espe 
cially where the evidence seemed to be needlessly multiplied. 
Throughout 1 have reviewed the documentation and brought it 
up to date, at many points I have refined the language and, in 
general, have attempted to strengthen the book in content and 
in manner of presentation 

Chapter I mainly summarizes the thcones and practices of 
psychoanalysis A selective summary, it has been vsntten with 
the hope of pointing out those aspects of Freud’s theory which 
meant most to the literary expenmem of our umes \Vhat appear 
to be omtsjtons in this summary arc exactly that, and deliberately 
so I have, however, expanded and elaborated upon certain por 
tions of Freud’s work— such as the important study of the habits 
and ecceninaties of dreams— because, in my opinion, writers were 
more easily attracted to them 


In the second and third chapters I have tried to give a selec 
tive tenth or tvsentieth of the varied resjionses to Freud’s writ 
mgs— and, inadentally, to describe in some measure the prejudice, 
the reserve, in some cases the hostility or offensive calm which 
characterized the reception of Freudian theory, made of it indeed 
a new thing altogether In some such way as I have indicated in 
these chapters, a body of philosophic theory of psychological dis- 
covery IS altered and modified— sometimes distorted so that it 
enters the consciousness of an age considerably chan<red Assimila 
uon oE It u scarcely ever direct The simple metaphors oE science 
and the discreet terminologies oE philosophy are adapted to the 
aesthetic imagination 

The Eourth chapter deals more specifically with the problem 
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of infiuence Here influence is considered and evaluated, and the 
sociology and ideology of the age are discussed in their relation 
ship with the actual and immediate problem of creaiion itseU 
The concluding pages of this chapter summarize what I think are 
the principal suggestions which Freudiamsm has provided for 
literary exploitation 

There follow a number of individual studies In the course 
of them, tlie influence of Freud will, I hope, be shown for what it 
IS— a very complex and very provocative influence, resulting in a 
great vanety of experiments and in the formation of a number 
of attitudes (Here I would draw attention to the new detailed 
examination of F Scott Fitzgeralds Tender Is the Night, unfor 
tumtely neglected in the first edition ) If it appears that most of 
the important writers considered resist entire absorption in psy 
choanalytic influences, that is because I have tried to show that 
there is always a margin of freedom in a writers reaction to any 
major influence Those who have not demonstrated that freedom 
or maintained that resistance are often only of documentary in 
terest I am sure that a careful reading of this book will reveal 
that Its major concerns are to testify to Freud s great importance 
to modern writing but also to demonstrate that the artist does 
insist on a basic independence from a discipline that has a manner 
of discourse similar to and yet different from his own 

In the final chapter I have tried to alter or modify a reaction 
which seems an almost inevitable result of a study of this kind In 
brief, I do not want to leave the impression that Treud was the 
only, or even the principal, influence upon the thought of our 
time Tor this reason I have considered very briefly some few 
men of the nineteenth century whose influence was also a deter 
mining factor— ivhose thought served to make the response to 
Freud a very complex and surely a confusing phenomenon 

As an appendix, I have included a paper read to the English 
Institute in September of 1956 it was subsequently distributed 
to the members of the IVfodem Language Association (thanks to 
Leonard Manheim) , and has been published in the Kenyon Re 
view This paper will give us readers an idea of the expansion 
in literary theory possible m a consideration of the Freudian 
contribution 
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I am indebted especially to Doctor Ernst Kns. ivhose booE, 
Psyckoamlytic Erp/ora/ioiw i« Art (International Universities 
Press, 1952) seems to me the most intelligent study of the com 
plex relationship of ps>choanalysis to art Several of the state 
ments crucial to my thesis m this paper it ere prompted by my 
reading of it Dr Kns also reminds me that 1 can profitably 
clanf> what I conceive to be the scope and aim of this booh In 
his generous revievv (reprinted in Psychoanalytic Explorations) 
of the onginal edition of my book, he rightly points out the omis 
Sion of a number of Continental writers who might well have 
been included I vsould only comment that I have deliberately 
focused my survey of Freudian influence on the Amencan and 
British scene This was done m order that I might treat certain 
writers more amply and satisfactorily For this reason, I believe 
that my inclusion of Mann and Kafka is justified, though I have 
had to sacrifice Hermann Hesse and Robert Musil 

Once again I should like to acknowledge my debt of gratitude 
to Eleanor C Hoffman and to all those who gave me encourage 
ment and made invaluable suggestions when 1 first undertook 
this project some years ago Harlan H Hatcher, President of the 
University of ^Ilchlgan, Leonard B Beach Dean of the Graduate 
School Vanderbilt University, Harold R. Walley, and Francis L 
Utley, of the Department of English the Ohio State University, 
and Professor Robert B Heilman of the Department of English, 
University of 'Washington also William Sutton of the Ohio State 
University, v\ho originally supplied me vsuh important informa 
non about ShenvoodAndenon and Miss Carolyn F Ulrich, now 
retired from her pewunn as ChieS of the PenoAicsh Divtston of 
the ^ork Public Library, who opened up for me the vast 
resources of her department so that I might study the little maga 
zincs of our century 


VJaiJ ion W lowM 


F J H 
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FREUDIAN 

THEORY 


t 

Since the death of Freud in September, 1959 we have been 
abundantly supplied with information aboui his theories, about 
the controversies tnged over debatable issues m his psychology, 
and about the role his school of psychoanalysis has had in many 
related fields Concerning the problem of influence much has 
been said, but the problem has not in itself been either solved 
or clarified Any serious effort to determine the nature and extent 
of influence reveals a complicated and confusing pattern, not 
easily defined or labeled The confusion results from three con 
ditions the transference of disaplines, the difficulties of irans 
lation, and the nature of the subject matter itself 

The psychology of Freud svas to suffer from all three Tlie 
shift from psychology to literature altered tlie use of terms and 
concepts for the most part, once they were used in literature, 
they acquired new meanings or shades of meaning The literary 
Freudian was in no strict sense a psychoanalyst certain me 
movable barriers prevented the psychologist and the artist from 
collaborating closely or intelligently Similarly, the artist uho 
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consulted translations of Freud lost the advantage of precision 
which the original might have given him. In many cases he 
brought to psychoanalysis his own interpretation ^oniumg n^e- 
havior. One may say that, tliough there was oftdHa great sym- 
pathy o£ interest, the artist allowed psychoanalysis to supplement, 
but almost never to supplant, his independent judgment. 

The principal source of discrepancy lay in the subject matter 
itself. Since the turn of the century at least, miters have tried 
in many ways to represent " the irrational." So far as the philoso- 
phers of the nineteenth century have directed the interest in this 
problem (for it must be remembered that philosophers do not 
by any means always direct the intellectual interests of their con- 
temporaries or successors) , tour men have been responsible— 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Bergson, and Freud. 

In the nineteenth century skepticism grew concerning the 
adequacy of reason in explaining all ethical and aesthetic facts. 
This distrust may be called a part of the “ Romantic Protest " of 
the century, but its roots arc deeper than Uiai. The irration* 
alists *' of the nineteenth century may be divided into two groups: 
those wlio, like Kant and Fichte, suggested that reason is not 
hindered but rather extended by a spiritually stimulated ethical 
imperative; and those, who with Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
believed that the will worked in opposition to the reason, whether 
blindly or no, to the detriment of rational structures and in 
defiance of rationalist limits. Once Kant had fixed the limits of 
reason, there tvas room for endless speculation about what force 
caused man to act contrary to reason— either in direct opposition 
to its dictates, or in infinite extension of its possibilities. 

Much of the controversy over Freud’s theories (disaissed in 
Chapter III)— and much of the enthusiastic rvclcome they re- 
ceived as wcll-sras due to his being caulogued as an irrationalist. 
But the term ” irrationalist” lends itself to almost as many sepa- 
rate meanings as docs the term ” romaniicist.” It may simply 
susgcsi a prejudicial attitude, opposed, for example, to the neat 
simplifications of the reasoning mind. It may stand only for anti- 
inicllectualism. offering opposition cliicfiy to analysis and pre- 
ferring intuitive synthesis to a rather tedious and ineffective 
rational process. Finally, tlic irrationalist may be preoccupied 
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with limiting and defining certain areas of knowledge and certain 
methods of knowing whidi are apparently beyond the reach of 
ordinary cognition In all of tliese cases the accepted ration 
ahstic approaches to knowledge are threatened i£ not with aban 
donment at least rvuh radical revision 

In a sense Freud is himself responsible for the ambiguous 
role which psychoanalysis played m the literary world of our 
time He was at once a philologist a psychologist and a man 
of letters His interest in the humanities pre\ ented his being a 
scientist of pure matter turned his attention awray from inant 
mate nature and toivard problems of human conduct In his 
autobiography Freud denied his hating at any time wanted the 
career of a physician I was moved rather by a sort of cunosity 
which tvas however directed more towards Imman concerns tlian 
totvards natural objects The three original guides he 

accepted in his earliest career were the Bible Goethes essay on 
Nature and the theories of Danvin From 1873 
interests were largely m anatomy and physiology his early publi 
cations had to do witli such subjects as the spinal cord of one of 
t!ie lowest of the fishes The venture into neuropathology was 
taken for an admittedly material reason with an eye to ma 
tenal considerations I began to study ner\ous diseases In 
the distance glimmered the great name of Cliarcot so I formed a 
plan of first obtaining an appointment as Lecturer on Nenoiis 
Diseases in Vienna and of then going to Pans to continue my 
studies * 

These early steps are important they show Freud changing 
for one reason or anotlier from the study of minor species to the 
study of human behasior and it is well also to note that lus 
interests as a physician were directed \ery early to mental rather 
than to physical diseases 

In Pans where lie went in i88j Freud took the first step 
which w'as to bring Jiim fame and notoriety Dissatisfied with the 
purely anatomical diagnoses of neurotics he sought eagerly for 
another explanation Under Jean Martin Charcot he began to 
see the possibilities of a new approach to the problem of neuroses 

^ An Autob osrapf eat Study tf Jtmt$ Stnehey (London 1956 ) 1 

18-19. 
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Among the facts insufficiently regarded by his contemporaries, he 
noted “ the genuineness of hystencal phenomena and their 
conformity to laws, the frequent occurrence of hysteria in 
men,* the production of hystencal paralyses, and contractures by 
hypnotic suggestion ’ * 

Though he brought only suggestions back to Vienna ivith 
him, they explained clearly to him why medical practitioners had 
often to gi\e up neurotics as incurable Indeed, when he pre 
sented his findings to the Society of Medicine in Vrenna, they 
were recened with incredulity and distaste He therefore with 
drew from the learned soaeties, determined to carry these sug 
gesuons further 

Freud thus stood, in 1886, at the threshold of psychoanalysis, 
as yet, both the hints of a new theory of mental life and the tech 
nique needed to get at the facts were obscure Further, since he 
suspeaed that anatomical facts were inadequate for the task, 
he is’as bound to cause displeasure among his colleagues His 
problem was this since neuroses arc but poorly treated through 
tlie channels of ordinary medical research their causes must have 
been inadequately sought- There must be other causes, which 
medical research had as yet been unable to determine It ivas a 
good possibility that some other means would come closer to 
discoiering these causes At any rate, it was worth the nsk But 
what other means then knoivn, were a\'ailable? How could one 
reach beyond the surface appearance of a neurosis’ One could 
not discos er the cause by taking the pulse count, or examining 
the blood 

Two methods occurred to Freud electrotherapy and hyp- 
nosis The first he dismissed as worthless chicanery, the second, 
which he had seen m operation, was apparently successful His 
problem was ‘ to find out something from the patient that the 
doctor did not know ' * Perhaps the memory of the patient, once 
one had access to ii, would rcrcal something Apparently the best 
access to the patient s memory was through hypnosis 'With Josef 


of m Oiil 

Unt Of Ptjehottnaljtis ed J S \aQTalur {Sew York 1914), 35 
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Breuer, therefore, Freud twkcd m an effort to discover more of 
the patient s past and to relate that past with the present illness 
Their first important experiment was witlt a girl of twenty one 
years, who had developed ' a series of physical and mental dis 
turbances which well deserved to be taken seriously' » Through 
hypnosis, Breuer was able to find the causes of her mental pa 
ralyses and to cure her by informing her of these causes The 
symptoms vanished, once their causes were made conscious and 
clear to her 

In 1895 Freud and Breuer published the results of their 
collaboration in Studies of Hytena In theory, this book repre 
sented a great advance over previous studies of neuroses It 
emphasized the * importance of distinguishing between mental 
acts winch art; unconscious and those which are conscious (or 
rather capable of being conscious) , it introduced a dynamic factor 
by supposing that a symptom arises through ihe damming up of an 
affect, and an economic factor, by regarding that same symptom 
as the product of a quantity of energy whidi would otherwise 
have been employed in some oilier way * 

Looked at from the perspective of later years these conclu 
sions have the character of mere beginnings Some faas were 
divulged the nature of mental illness was more than merely 
suspected, the area in which the source of illness could be found 
was at least surveyed and a few of the surveying instruments were 
tentatively fashioned From this point Freud was to work inde 
pendently of Breuer, who was unwilling to go with him and 
hesitated to accept many of the conclusions that Freud thought 
inevitable First of all Breuer was satisfied that the induced 
hypnotic state was sufficient to push the ' unassimilated foreign 
bodies ” into the waking consaousness and thus dispel tlie 
source of the symptom This was what was termed the cflt/iflrtiir 
method, a direct and arbitrary means of getting at the symptoms, 
uhich often worked but neglected a great number of important 
facts about the original development of the patient s repression * 

*lbld 82 

* An Autobiographical study 38 , — . » 

'Sigmund Freud The History 0/ the Psychonnalytie Movement In The Paste 
II r/lin^ of Sigmund frtud ed and ir A A BriU York 1938) 9S5-3® 
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Freud’s suggestion that many o£ these states have a sexual 
origin and development also repelled Brener, as it had Charcot 
before him." But more than a mere difference of opinion acted 
to separate Freud from Breuer at this ume. Freud rvas dissatisfied 
with the technique of hypnosis; its success was not regular or 
predictable, and very often not permanent even in those cases 
upon which it seemed to operate successfully. The patient-doctor 
relationship was difficult and uncertain in hypnosis.* *• It occurred 
to Freud that the “ memory” revealed in the hypnotic state must 
also be present in the nonh^ymotic state, and that there might be 
some other method of gaining access to it. The characteristics of 
the patient’s repression seemed to rvarrant a more thorough study 
of its sources, (i) The patient seemed to have forgotten entirely 
the cause of his distress, and this " forgetting ” seemed to be 
*' dynamic "—that is, it usually took the form of a positive antip- 
athy to the forgotten material. (2) It could be assumed, there- 
fore, that the forgotten cause ivas painful, and therefore “re- 
sisted " any effort to recall it. (3) If this was the case, then it 
might be suggested that the patient did not forget at all, but that 
the material knotvn as forgotten was actually repressed and had 
to appear in disguised form. (4) The problem rs-as to allow the 
" forgotten " material to reappear in consciousness and in its 
original form. (5) Often there svas a hint that the " forgotten ’’ 
material might be traced to a very early period of the patient's life. 

Of the importance of these ^cts Freud "was sure; he needed to 
find a method or technique which rvould best describe to the 
physician the path the forgotten, or repressed, materials took in 
their desxlopment. Freud sought some means by which the pa- 
tient could reconstruct that past without the aid of an induced 
hypnotic stale. At first sight the problem was almost insuperable: 
it rras an attempt to discover information which apparently neither 
the doaor nor the patient knetv“ Taking a suggestion from 
Bcmheira, whom he had seatched at Nancy, he reinforced the 
doctor-patient relationship by aiding the patient in his effort to 


* Ibid., gjj. 

*An Autobiographical Study, 47 
and Cedar Paul (New York. 1924) , 40. 

*• The Origin and Development 


Cf. Fritz SVillels, Sigmund Freud, tr. Eden 
®/ Psychoanalysis, 35. 
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remember His patient 'was asked to he dmvn on a sofa and 
to relax completely he seated himself at the patient s head so that 
the patient could not see him At the beginning of the treatment 
Freud recommended that the follonring be said to the patient 

Before I can say anything to you I must know a great deal 
about you please tell me what you know about yourself 
One thing more before you begin Your talk with me must 
differ in one respect from an ordinary conversation Where 
as usually you rightly try to keep the threads of your story 
together and to exclude all intruding associations and side 
issues so as not to ivander too far from the point here 50 U 
must proceed differently You will notice that as you relate 
things various ideas Will occur to you whicit you feel inclined 
to put aside with certain criticisms and objections You will 
be tempted to say to yourself This or that has no con 
nection here or it is nonsensical so it cannot be necessary 
to mention ic Never give m to these objections but men 
tion It even if you feel a disinclination against it or indeed 
just because of this Later on you will perceive and learn to 
understand the reason for this injunction which is really the 
only one you liave to follow So say whatever goes through 
your mind Act as if you were sitting at the window of a 
railway train and describing to some one behind joii the 
changing views you see outside Finally ne\er forget that 
you have promised absolute honesty and never Jeaie any 
thing unsaid because for any reason it is unpleasant to say it “ 


This simply enough stated is the method of free assoa 
ation Since it puts a certain responsibility upon the patient and 
since the patient is often unable to assume that responsibility it 
was necessary to supplement this method with various kinds of 
interpretation and suggestion For if the patient s\ere to follow 
the advice absolutely and unreservedly he would not have been a 
patient m the first place he is lU preasely because of the diffi 
culties which stand m the way of free association This ts of 


• S etnund Freud Further Renwnaiend*! om In the Techn que of rsjeho 
^ „ j-f,g Collected Papert of S gmund 


analyse on Beg nnJng the Treatment 
Freud (London igti) II 3j5 5® 
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course, anticipated by the analyst. He must not I.ope for a co- 
herent story, or even for a sensible one; but he can develop a 
method of interpretation uhich will avail lUelf of the clues t^ich 
the patient’s behavior, or misbehavior, elicits.” The very difficul- 
ties which both the doctor and the patient meet, and winch were 
absent in hypnosis, convinced Freud that he was right in his 
suspicions about the mechanism of repression. Beginning, there- 
fore. with the patient who is about to submit to an analysis, vve 
can describe in fairly intelligible outline the nature of these dif- 
ficullies. 

The extent to ■which the analyst was obliged to alter the 
procedure oE free association, to redirect it, and to note apparently 
unintelligible gaps in the patient's story seemed to add up to the 
patient’s resistance to a straightforward and honest exposition and 
to indicate the way in uhich this resistance miglit be met- For- 
getting was an important charaacristic of this resistance. The 
forces tshich now prevent the emergence of the forgotten material 
must also have caused the forgetting in the first place. What were 
these forces? 


In all [pathogenic] experiences it had happened iliat a wish 
had been aroused, which v\'as in sharp opposition to the other 
desires of the individual and was not capable of being recon- 
ciled with the ethical, aesthetic, and personal pretensions of 
the patient’s personality. . . , The incompatibility oE the 
idea in question [i.e., the wish] with the "ego” of the 
patient wras the motive of the repression, the ethical and other 
pretensions of the individual were the repressing force. 

The ps)chic disturbance which has led to illness. Ear from 
being a result of cither physical injury or mental inadequacy, 
must have come from a certain conflict of opposing mental forces. 

***^* problem of ihc aiulyii'f quahCcation for this diiHcuIt poiition has been 
uken up ai roroe length m vanouj of Freod’s worka. Sec Sigmund Freud, “ Recom- 
mendauom for Phytinam on the PrrchoanaljUc Method of Treatment," m The 
CelUcted Pap^s 0/ Sigmund Freud. II. 323-55. The analpt mmt. ccrtatnly, be of 
roch i^racter and mind, and mint undentand hu awn menial nature *0 veil, 
t^t be Will not coftfuie the mvatigaiton by h« am “complexes" or prcconcep- 
tioni >i^t the paiicnt’i cate He raun fartbermore refrain from any “analytical 
aaiTity" which might hurry the patient along an octentibly easy path to Teanery. 
Aiiomtcd with all of thi* are the numcroui problem* of the clinical anangemeni. 
*«hich *«in be dncuiied later ^ 
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Firuil imiun). mmcotrr, flat no rcprcurd uUh ki, tmirclv shut 
chc with itiK exj’iu in ilic uiKonvIoin,** and n cvcnnnily 
VvittcaJi ' in inn> ri>n»ciouin<rs<. Irnfcad of tlic icprciscd 

idcj, a and nturtOj;ni7alitc surroj^aic crrailon. lo hJucJj 

tnr »n>c jxiinful smuitom atv>c»ic thcmjcl^fs tfn( the patient 
thmts^ht he wai t«d of tliiovi^h Ids iqucsdoii," “ The analjsi's 
UvV. M, ihrn. to hnn » ihc irprfj»<tl idea to (/^h(»(hac it, to trantfer 
it from the tincnnvri<mt to the juttcni't ronicioutncM. ‘Hiij it all 
that I'f end widjrs the anaipt to ilo.'* 

I iiher the [»e;w>njlit) of the patient iuzy l>c contjticed that 
he hat Iwert avion;; in lejcttin;; the jaiiljogcnic avnli, and he 
nuj |>c made to aeeepi it niher nhollj or in f«r(: or tint 
tiitli ma) iticlf l>c diiecto! toa h»;;licr goal nhtch ti free from 
nhjrttiojj. by >*hat ii ealln! inhhmttion; or the rejection may 
l*e Tctt>gm:ed at nghil) motitatrtl. aneJ il»c automatic and 
Ihertrntf iti«dr»fjeni merhannm of reptodon be reinforced 
h) the lugfjer. mote chaiactenuicaliv human mental faculties* 
one iJicrettli in nutterin; Jui ^^^thn hy ronscious ihoughtd* 


\V’c hate teen tisat the (H)chic life of man is a complicated 
one. tnadc stt hy the ditpitcemciu and dillution ol ptycluc energies, 
di<iut(*c<| by the truhdttt of the orgarntm to pursue a single line 
of gtatifiatioti in afctirdancc ttiili tlic “ jdeanne principle." The 
mbrcxihfn of enerKiei. ttituetl aside front their original patlis by 
cotinici with rralii) aiul the cstablithmcni of set patterns of ad* 
jintnient locnminunity life, in most cases rrsulis in a normal life: 
hut ae\en(y of reptetnon causes states of extreme pijchic distress. 


'• 7t>t Ori[in ef t’tjthtM’nljvi, S’'*-}?. to- 

’• Ftruil «i firti itr Mr* ihai thr phnltun UiimjM ici In an *cJrli«Jry 

tliicnlnc c^J^ M cnnwfc>«>t SPMwtntcr of tt.c »o«mf ot Ihv 

*<M tueKimi tJtrr, hr a.ImlurJ ifut st*r anatjM itouM hj»p to «»r. but •mh 
outfcifl. liU NHliion In U> In tomp c*«p» <e« ^I'pnund /'irotA ’"Tem 

InRt in ihp tl P.jxhojnjrjltc Tbrnpy,- tn Uf roWrrfrrf /V/vrr <-/ 

Ffrtsrf. II, yr.-V^ “ psilo’t ibeniM 6 p olutatp*! lo bbrntp *nd Sulfil hu 

wn HJlu’ip. itvS n**t to ttvmMp OiifKtm** j '>3 

"TAp Offrm ••i<f Pn'rlr^f'^rftt H C» Frrua W* n»(J (»« 

itinlly to »m«rf thr oUIm mlnwte tbit the ptyUirwruIpl rounjeU a lilp 
ot I rptiK at a mrant of ronrjuff.nii rcpirtiJoit* Tl.at 

from U.P »l«tp ciiwtsilnn. ihsi p.r<?»««Iy»lf Hat i<rn inS-fJ wiih am of ‘Sepr»'i‘y 
(n r>. I.»irf M-tory ennof tr tf any tnora! 1<Knpn«, in ^ 

■ fsinl tfs» ... in *n» unroiparcf jufi:wHon* I>p snay hatp mail? TliU it an Imporlant 

rtirift tnd Ktol >P>"' P'-ute 
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in which the energies, not by any means quieted but still very 
active in the unconscious, conduct the repressed wish along secret 
and disguised pathways which lead to peculiarities of bcliayior. 
Hence even normal life has developed in the same manner. The 
dividing line between normaiity and abnormality consists chiefly 
in the intensity of repression and the violence with wliicli the re- 
pressed wish seeks to re-express itself in the face of the ego's oppo- 
sition.” It is possible, therefore, to examine the phenomena of 
the repressed wish in practically all expressions of daily life, even 
the most common and most obvious. 

Freud supplemented his clinical procedure in various ways. 
Free association revealed peculiar mannerisms and expressions 
which were not much different from the psychic “ lapses observa- 
ble in normal living. To these latter he gave considerable atten- 
tion in Psychopathology of Everyday Life."^' From his analysis of 
the absurdity in dreams, and from his discoveries about tire sig* 
nificance of word-relationships in the dream, he found material 
for an ingenious treatment of wit and humor, svhich lie incor- 
porated in Wit and Us Relation to the Unconscious.^* 

But the most important aid to clinical procedure was the in- 
terpretation of dreams. This interesting world of psychic expres- 
sion was one of Freud's earliest concerns; and The Interpretation 
of Dreams ” remains one of the most widely read of Freud’s works, 
and the basis of more than one theory of poetry and the imagina- 
tion. The advantage of the dream over the active but conscious 
association of ideas in the analyst’s office should be obvious. Freud 
early claimed that the interpretation of dreams was “ the via 


**An AulobiographieaS Study, 86 

"First published, Berlm, igoi. See abo A General Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis. tr. G S Hall (New York, 1920), 1-58. Although Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life b o! considerable Hgnificana for the study ot normal behavior, lU 
InDuence was relatively slight, and it will be unnecessary to otter any extended 
summary of « here. ' 

••First publuhed. Leipzig and Vienna, 1905. Wit ''makes possible the 
gratification of a craving (lewd or hostile) despite a hindrance which stands in 
the way ...wit affords us the means of surmounting restrictions and of opemug 
up otherwise maceessibte pleasure sources “ IVit and Us Relation to the Uncon- 
scious, ir. A. A. Brill (New York, spsQ. 696, 698 

r-1 I, ” 189S-1899'. first published, Leipzig and Vienna, jgoo See Frederick 

ptier S. J. Spnp], /JIti„on end Reality a Study of the Sources of Poetry fLondon 
1937). Kenneth Burke. The Philosophy of Literary Form (Baton Roug?, 1941). 
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reaa to the interpretation of the unconscious, the surest ground ot 
psychoanalysis and a field in tvhtch every “ 
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prevent the repressed wishes from entering consciousness 
during the n-aking life, and even in the relaxation of sleep 
they are still strong enough to force them to hide themselves 
by a son of masquerading.” 


A dream is. therefore, the disguised fulfdlment oE an uncon- 
scious wish.** The fact that the censor is relaxed gives the dream 
a significance for clinical procedure; the fact that the censor still 
operates creates difficulties of interpretation and has given rise to 
innumerable studies of the vagaries of the “ dream-consciousness. 
The dream has a language and grammar of its own, founded on 
the necessity for disguising the dream thoughts. It is this area of 
expression that has so impressed and interested the poet and 
novelist, has opened up new possibilities for the expression of un- 
conscious states in fiction, and served as a basis for some theories 
of poetry and aesthetics generally. The fact that the dream is a 
compromise between conscious and unconscious states serv'cs both 
the analyst and the modem novelist. In the case of the analyst, 
t\ith t\hom we are concerned at present, the resistances the un- 
conscious wish meets in the dream are a due to the difficulties llie 
patient offers the analyst in the latter’s office.** 

The interpretation of dreams pro\ ed an important step in the 
development of Freud’s technique. It seized as one of the most 
useful substitutes for the method of hypnosis w'hich Freud had 
abandoned. It supplemented ably the actual clinical procedure 


** The Origin and Development of Psychoanalynj, 48 

** Sigmund Freud, The Interpretation of Dreamt, ir. A. A. Bnll (Kew York, 
> 9 ' 3 ). 136 


**Neie Introductory Lectures on Psychoanatjsa. ir. W. ] Sprott (New York. 
>933) » Uied to restate the diffieullies of loteiprcting the dream and of using it for 
clinical purposes “The resistance which we come across during the process of 
dream interpieution must play some part in the fonnation of the dream as well " 
Ibid . S5 He pomu out also that die dream is " a pathological product, the first 
member of the senes which includes the hysiencal symptom, the obsession and the 
dclm^ among its mcmbcis: « is differenuated from the others by its transiionness 
and by the fact that it occurs under conditions which are part of normal life“ 
Ibid, *7 Sigmund Freud, “The Employment of Dream Interpretation in Psycho- 
analysis, m The Collected Papers of Stgmund Freud. II, 306 309. warns the analyst 
^init considi^g dream interpreuuon as an end in itseU . its use should 
wi*" *^09°*^ ‘rchmcal tales that govern the conduct of the analysis through- 

“’I** accurate of all applications of technical dream 
^lyiii to literature can be found sn Arthur KoesUer, Arrival and Departure fSew 
'ork, 1913) , 5*. 6J-63. 95. loi ^ ' 
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neurosis, and the fact that neuroses seemed almost inevitably to 
have a sexual basis-induced him to make up a study of the sexual 
life from the very beginning The publication of his Three Con- 
tributions to a Theory of Sex” aroused much bitter opposition, 
which Freud put aside as ' conventional resistances ’ , ” the book 
had much to do with the revision of child education, under such 
leaders as Melanie Klein and Freud s own daughter Anna 

Freud first noticed tliat the word sex itself was often am 
biguously applied and that there was little agreement as to its 
essential meaning It might be used to determine sex differences. 
It might refer to the sexual act, or it miglit be used to refer to 
the indecent and the obscene ” In any case important phenomena 
of human behavior were excluded These must be regarded as 
examples of degeneration, though simply calling them ‘ degener 
ate did not help to explain their presence or to ferret out their 
causes 

The invert and the pervert needed more careful classifica 
non and explanation They should be treated as examples either 
of those whose sexual object has changed ” or of " those whose 
sexual aim has changed •* The traditional reaction was of dis 
gust and indignation Freud thought it essential to understand 
sexual aberrations if we wish to know the truth about sexual 
normality He came to the conclusion (a conclusion he had 
suspected long before 1905) that all sexual normalities and ab- 
normalities spring from the very earliest, infantile sexual life 
Such a contention, of course threatened to disabuse us of one 
of our strongest sentiments-tbe ' angel’ theory of childhood 
Everyone (except the children themselves) had believed that 
befafe puberty tlie child is asexual, has no interest in sexual 
acUMty, until such time as society finds it expedient for him to 


n published Leipzig and Vienna igo, Brst translated into English by 

Dr A A- Brill igio ** ' 

,1 t^ T«islflnce has ohen been used by psychoanalysts as a means of 

^ Piichoanalytically) of all objcaions to ^ychoanalysis See 
?Nc?Vork McCarthy Tfte Company sL Keeps 

WWk S “ Mable Dodge Luhan Meiers and Shok^ 

*M General Mroduclion to Psychoanalysis iGj-Cj 
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has regulated his interests in amformity uith “ normahty,*' is noi^ 
responsible for the sexual character oE the adolescent Pers ersions 
and inversions can be traced to the sexual life of the earlier 
periods and to the Eailure to bnng the sexual interest around to 
both the opposite sex and the sociall) approsed aim which 
ordinarily gosems sex interesu The balance between sublimation 
and repression is only subtly mamtamcd, and slight deviations 
from the purpose oE normal sex education m the earl> periods may 
conunue throughout life, damaging the person s hope for a nor 
raal sex life 

A word should he said about Freuds explanation of the 
dynamics of sex* Much confusion has resulted from the simple 
fact that Freud has expanded the conception of sexuality to in 
elude not only child sexuality but sexual aberrations There is 
perhaps no tenn in the ps)choanal)UC glossary that is less accu 
lately understood than the term libido The hbtdo is simply 
sexual energy , it u a form of "hunger energy,” whose satis 
faction is usually obumed by m imesiment in a sexual object. 
But this sexual energy may be withdrawn from its object and 
taken back into the ego ’ -that is, it may be invested in the ego 
Itself, and become narctsstslic libido Freud w'as distressed and 
even angered to find that this term was so grossly misunderstood 
Much of this confusion vsas caused by Jungs remtcrpretation of 
the term as meaning psychic insiincUse energy in general ' In 
Freuds vieiv, such a definition of bbido renders it unfit for scien 
ufic use and foroer blurs the applicauon of it to the problem of 
sexual development {Three Contributiom, 6ii, 612) 


Freuds interest in the larger problems o£ human behavior 
aivaited only the perfecuon o£ h« clinical procedure and the met 

dence oE a sufitcient number oE cases and experiments for adequate 

genmUtation and speculanon He vvas read,, after this ground 
S rnetaps,chology,- a term he 

described M the final result of psyd.oanal,uc research ’ -the 
extension bc,ond the realm of thcrap, into the field of descriptive 
psjcholog, I propose that when «e succeed m descnbmg a 
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mciinl proccif 111 all itj upeas djuainic, topographic and eco- 
noniJc, uc shall ciU this a metapsycfiolof^ical prcscmaiion **» 
This is a l<>gicat omcome of the cliiiicsl procedure 

Another dciinhlc inference came from the number and 
\nrici) of r»ei >uih uhich Freud Ind to deal The problem 
of CNplaming tlic source of nnn) dream sjmbols, uhicli seemed to 
lii\c little or no connection sxith the mtcllectunl or somatic dis 
ttitlwnccs of the prcMOUs da), Jed Juni to suspect a layer of 
antupnt) ‘ tvliich persists ihrougli iJie centuries as a basis for 
folk thinking and drnm-c-xpression On this point (among others) 
Freud and Jung fought bitterly, in the controversy which U’as to 
Ind eventually to their sc|JatKion On the surface there seems to 
he little chn’crciice of opinion Freud admits the existence of a 
“phylogenetic reference m dream symbols Tlic antiquity into 
"Inch the drcimuork carries 11$ back 1$ of a double aspect, firstly, 
the indiMdinl antiquity, childhood and secondly (m so far as 
ever) individual in (ns childhood lives over tgam in some more 
or less abbreviated tinnner the cmire development of the human 
nee) , also this antiquity, the phylogenetic ” 

But Jung and Ins folloucrs maintained that mental patients 
and neurotics reproduce in every detail the myths, cosmogonies 
and priiniiivc conceptions of the early ages of man " Freuds 
chief objcciioni to tins conclusion tvcrc, fim, ibat it vras nrbi 
traril) thorougfi. and second, lint it ms a means of excluding the 
important matter of sex rehtionsbip ami tbe function of the libido 
tn the life of man** Freud iras convinced bouever, that his 
studies in the arulyst s ofHcc did confirm certain generalizations 
about human bclnvior vvhccli could be found demonstnted most 
clearly m folk and primitive psychology Among these was the all 
important ocdipus complex vvliicli he first formulated in The 
fnterliretation of Dreams,** exphtned in TVlretr CanCndudons ia 


“SfRtnund ricuif "The Vttcotudotu" In The Cellreted Papen p/ Sigmund 
Trruii IV, 

•• A Central IntroAuflion to Pfjthoanalytit tf; 

•’VVtueU 5je»nu'»<l «fl» ... 

**TtiefC Wit alto oi eounc Jvngt Iiwaienec that the analyst should set 
htmsdf up as a religious leader and pitiSe -prophet and saviour to his patient" 

(HOT ihc hMi cl p,,ihoc.2lpU » me ihu <ont.pi .. . me... cl 
llicnturt d Olio Rank Diehtung und Sage 

ff"g,%TzdcS]cca. Il.cld,cd0.d.fm (N.» .9,9) 
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a Theory of Sex, and. finally in Totem and Taboo used as a niMns 
of clarifying many of the peculiarities of human beha\ior One 
of the chief of these is the sas-ages dread of incest and the npd 
social rules he formulates to protect himself against U. anthro- 
pologists have referred to these restnciions as exogamy " 

Taboo a iiord of purposeful ambiguity, refers to an object 
that IS both sacred and dangerous The taboo sy-rabolizes an am 
biguous relationship betneen a group and the autlionty svhich 
gosems It* Men in a primitive society therefore "assume an 
ambivalent altitude toisard their uboo prohibmons, m their un 
consaous they ivould like nothing better than to transgress them 
but they are also afraid just because they ivould like to transgress, 
and the fear is stronger than the pleasure But in e\ery individual 
of die race the desire for it is unconsaous, just as it is m the 
neurotic. 

Hence the basis of taboo is ‘ a forbidden aaion for which 
there cxuis a strong inclination in the unconscious {Totem and 
Taboo, 55 56) The taboo is constantly m danger of violation, 
precisely because it is subject to this unconsaous wish, if it should 
be violated, such an act must be expiated through renuna 
ation “ By a comparison with the compulsion neurosis Freud 
hoped to throw light upon the taboo concept The taboo cere 
monial is the correct counterpart to the compulsive action of 
the neurosis in which the suppressed impulse and the impulse 
which suppresses it meet m mutual and simultaneous satisfaction 
This ambivalence is best seen in the attitude tow'ard the dead, in 
w hich the motiv es of hostility and tenderness reappear in strength 
The question of guilt and responsibility for the death is directly 
related to the unconsaous wish (present in some degree in normal 
persons) for the death of the loved one The ambiv'alence 15 re 
produced in the bunal ceremony, m which fear of punishment is 
expressed through a ntual warding off of demons 

This charaaensiic of pnniiiive soaety seems to have persisted 
through the centunes and has been modified by culture It has 
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remained a part of human tradiuon because it has aluays resided 
in tlie unconscious, tvluch is not amenaWe to change Treatment 
of It, m accordance with the varying cultural forms whicli the 
reality principle assumes, lias \aried and altered, but the uncon 
scious wish remains, and is especially obsersable among neurotics 
{Totem and Taboo, 90, 125)** On the basis of this similarity be 
tween primitive thought and modern neurosis, Freud gave a 
psycliological desaiption of the history of culture, dividing this 
Iiistory into tlie three most striking developments of the human 
psyclie 

the animistic phase corresponds in time as svell as in 
content with narcism, the religious phase corresponds to that 
stage of object finding which is charactenred by dependence 
on the parents while the scientific stage has its full counter 
pan in the individual s state of maturity where having re 
nounced the pleasure principle and having adapted himself to 
reality, he seeks his object m the outer world (Totem and 
Taboo, 158) 


The development of conscience as a substitutive control over 
the unconscious also lias a place in this description If conscience 
can be explained as an inner recognition of the undesirability of 
certain wish impulses, it may also be construed to suggest the 
means of checking the unconscious wish or of punishing the indi 
vidual for having submitted to u 

From the total picture of totem and taboo Freud draws cer 
tain conclusions /In the first place the deielopment of man from 
his primitive origins is in many respects analogous to the child's 
psychic development Secondly, the hatred love feeling toward the 
parent, ivhich Freud has termed the oedipus complex also shares 
in the establishment of primitive totem taboo formulas The 
brothers band together against the father whom they both love 
and envy The result of this organization against parental au 


“Since this a merely an objeciire lummary of Freud* position it does not 
presume to crurare it An excellent appra sal of Freud » work m anthropology may 
be found however m an article by A L Ktoeber Totem and Taboo m Retm 
sped in American Journal of Sociology XLV (1939) 44^5‘ hwtxfra oiftciOT 

rLs mainly upon Freud sconfus on of a umeliss psycholog cal explanauon 
an historical one and also the euiious tnd ffercnce which Freud has always 

shown as to whether his conclusions do or do not integrate with the totality 0/ 
soente “ Jbid 44B-49 
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thority may be the removal of its object; if so, renunciation and 
remorse follow, and "racial conscience” sets up laws against a 
recurrence of such action .« Freud is not unwilling to suggest that 
the basis for much (primitive as well as modem) social and moral 
action is the oedipus, or parent, complex. In this manner he has 
explained the function of the unconscious in preserving the rem- 
nants (that is, those remnants which arc consistent with enduring 
psychic nature) of primitive "customs, ceremonies, and laws. 
{Totem and Taboo, 276) 

In Moses and Monotheism,** Freud presented a specific illu- 
stration of his earlier views of primitive society. The murder of 
Moses, which he accepts tentatively from the researches of Ernst 
Sellin, is an act which is to be explained in terms of the ambi- 
valence already discussed in Totem and Taboo. The reappear- 
ance of Moses in the form of the Messiah led again to the act of 
" murdering the father.” The sense of guilt again resulted in the 
murder of the father, this time the Son of the Christian Trinity. 
This second murder forms the basis, according to Freud, of the 
doctrine of original sin; the Christian communion is a relic of the 
sacrificial feast of the totem cults. The Christians have, however, 
reconciled themselves to the fact of the father-murder, while the 
Jews persist in denying it, and for this they suffer persecution.** 

In the year 1913, Freud rvas fairly well launched in his effort 
to apply psychoanalysis to diverse fields and to relate it to ethical 
and philosophical problems; he had suggested the analogy be- 
tween individual and racial development; he. had made some ten- 
utive remarks about conscience and had suggested it as Tlbrt of 
liaison officer operating between individual and race;' he had 
given the oedipus complex much prominence as a fitting char- 
acterization o^family relationship and of its larger, racial implica- 
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tions** He %vas ready therefore, to discuss problems of society and 

social relationships This he did m a series of small monographs 
digressiie outpourings of his mind as he pondered o\er the larger 
implications of psychoanalysis In 1921 he addressed himself to 
the problem of group psychology and its relation to the individual 
ego Commenting on the phenomenon of group behavior he 
noted that when individuals come tt^ether m a group, all their 
individual inhibitions fall away, and all cruel, brutal and de 
structive instincts, which he dormant m individuals as relics of 
a p^lmltl^e epoch are stirred up to find free gratification Groups 

demand illusions they constantly give i\hat is unreal precedence 

over what is real « The individual ego gives way m a ^oup 
and all egos of a group concentrate upon a single centra o ] 

He cnmed th.s analyse further, aud d.scursed m 
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the wish, however, for it has little or no relation with reality. 
Freud disapproves o£ the illusory character of religion precisely 
because (like the fantasy or the dream) it serves to satisfy a wish 
without submitting it to the sober influence of the principle ot 
reality. If we were both strong and honest, he said, we would 
admit " honestly the purely human origin of all cultural laws and 
institutions.” “ Continuation of tlie illusion thwarts psychic 
growth; the “true believer” merely protects himself against an 
individual neurosis by participating in a universal neurosis. 

The third of these speculations. Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, discussed in greater detail the source of man's unhappi- 
ness. For the pains of life we have substitutive gratifications which 
serv’e to distract us from the unhappiness which would otherwise 
be our lot. The original aim of life is happiness— that is, pleasure. 
This is also the instinctive aim of unconscious wishes. This drive 
for pleasure, which Freud has termed the pleasure principle, 
comes into conflict with the entire external world. Therefore man 
is “ wont to reduce its demands for happiness just as even the 
pleasure principle itself changes into the more accommodating 
reality principle under the influence of external environment. 
. . ." ** The development of “ the reality test ” caused the estab- 
lishment of many “ counter illusions,” such as religion and art. 
Art, though it cannot protect us against suffering, offers com- 
pensations for it-*® Both the superior force of nature and the in- 
stinctual drive for pleasure forced man to establish severe safe- 
guards against the instincts. Such a rigid institutional buhvark 
against the pleasure principle produced reactions— such as the 
“ return to nature ” theory which, forgetting the source of social 
prohibitions, regarded them as standing in the way of natural 


** The Future of an lUmton, u. \V Robson Scott (Nrw YorL, 1928). Tint 
published, Vienna,' 1927 Pages 19, 30, 73 See below, Chapter VII, for further dis 
cussion of Freud and Kafka concerning this matter 

‘•Sigmund Freud, CwtUzaUon and Iti Ducantentj. tr loan Riviere (New 
York, 1930) . sS-29 •’ 

” Unfortunately, psychoanalysis too [ue, as well as aesthetics] has less to 
say about beauty than about most things Its derivation from the realms of sexual 
^«uon IS all ceruin. the love of beauty is a perfect example of a 

feeling w, A an inhibilM aim. . . ~ Ibid^ 39 Tieud’t remarks on aoibetio usually 
take this forni Though he has studied the motivating force of Leonardo's career 
It himself over the neurotic components of an obscure German novel 

(Wilhelm JensCT, Crediva), it a not m Freuds remarks on aestheucs that hu 
Importance for literary ciiiics lies 
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happiness A community is in itself a safeguard against individual 
license Society is therefore built up on the renunaation of in 
stinctual gratifications But it is, after all, an extension of the 
family relationship Hence resignation, renunciation, and subli 
mation, all of them phases of the denial of the pleasure principle 
are pans of social organization Not only are perversions con 
sidered counter to the social use of sex heterosexuality, though it 
may be normal so far as the selection of an object is concerned is 
unsocial, for it invohes complicated readjustment and legal 
problems and endangers the socially acceptable institution of 
monogamy 

The commandment to love ones neighbor as oneself is in 
essence a prohibition for it taatly recognizes that ' men are not 
gentle, friendly creatures wishing for love but that a powerful 
measure of desire for aggression has to be reckoned as part of tlieir 
instinctual endowment ** The struggle between the ego and 
the libido has, in the majority of cases resulted m a victory for 
the ego, and the ego has been able to rely upon society for help 
this MCtory often has a disastrous price of great suffering and 
renunaation WJien the aggressive instinct is conquered by the 
ego, It turns back to (is introjected into) the ego and there begins 
the disposition toward selfcritiasm and flagellation which is 
knowm as conscience The ag^essiveness becomes an inner tor 
merit, associated with feelings of guilt and remorse whether for 
an antiapated or an accomplished cnme of the instincts The 
ego therefore dreads not only authority itself but also the con 
science or super ego The first one compels us to renounce 
instinctual gratification die other presses over and above this 
toivard punishment since the persistence of forbidden wishes can 
not be concealed from the super ego ** 

Civilization therefore has a double problem it has to aid 
the ego in regulating the drive toward instinctual graccScatton 
It must rehabilitate the ego after the destruction caused to its 
moral sense by the mtrojection of aggressive instincts Perhaps 
a reasonable relaxation of unnecessary modes of suppression will 

•» Civilization and Its Duconlcnti 7, 85 Hence Freud explains the com 
munist assumption that aggressiveness u based upon the institution of private 
property Is founded on an untenable illuston Ib d 88 

•»/bid III 
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accomplish both; perhaps the oppotttinities which 
offers for an understanding of instinctual doves and the limita- 
tions of the pleasure principle will serve to diminish the pain ot 
adjustment to social needs.” 


tii 


Freud had made much progress from the beginning of his 
theories; his far-reaching applications of psychoanalysis to the 
fields of religion, sociology, and aesthetics made it unlikely that 
the original clinical terms would suffice. He svas concerned in 
expanding his description of the “ anatomy of the personality 
to include factors that would explain the interaction of its ele- 
ments. Metapsychofogy required an expansion of the Freudian 
glossaiy. The original division of the psychic life into consaous 
and unconscious arose from Freud’s eagerness to show that " ex- 
perimental psychology" had neglected a \'asi sphere of psycho- 
logical life, a study of which is indispensable for an adequate 
understanding of human behavior. He found, after a short time, 
tliat the term " unconscious " could not describe a single element 
of the ps^cliic construction, but %vas a charaaeristic of several 
elements, whose position in psychic geography svas not neatly 
delimited or defined. In The Ego and the Id he attempted to 
redefine the psycliic constitution and to establish the proper rela- 
tionship between consciousness and unconsciousness. First of all, 
he noticed that there were " degrees of unconsciousness," or rather, 
two kinds of unconscious; " one rvhich is transformed into con- 
scious material easily and under conditions which frequently arise 
[the prcconsciousj and another in the case of which such a trans- 
formation is difficult, can only come about with a considerable 
expenditure of cnerg)’, or may nc\’cr occur at all [the uncon- 
scious]." *♦ 


^choanalyiis of »odety has met with opposition from optiinua and 
^muniui alilLC. Among the latier. Chratopher CaudweU and Frandi Bartlett 
S« Srirn«:e«ndSooVljr. Ill (1939) . 64-105. One communist 
Snf loaolOCT and Freudian psychology lopple- 

ment each othpi Reuben Osborn, rreud end Mont (New Ymk, n^. For a 
of ^ and KKicty. tee Uetbert Marcuse, 

Cfw end Cn^lizalion (Boston, 1955). 

**.V«TP IntrodueitfTj Lectures. 101. 
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TIic ego Js Imtlj consaom iml unconscious m tJiai fact Jicj 
the cxplinaiion for (he conflict Isenvccn instinctuai pleasure and 
icaJio which takes p!ice ujthm « 1 he id is the repository of all 
Iwsic dnses (he ego s enemy die obscure inaccessible part of our 
jicrsomlu) It is enure!) unconsaous hence remote from our 
tindennndmg am! difTiaili to imnagc \\liat sve know about ji 
has been githerctl from our inicrprciatJon of dreams and of neu 
rode s)mp{r}m} Tiic concepts of logic and order with which our 
condemns minds and our ego itc so familiar arc absolutcl) foreign 
to It— as are tlic other acts of oidcrl) thinking such as s)niax and 
lime space rchtionships. It possesses onl) an impulsion to obtain 
satiificiioti for llic instinctual needs in accordance smh the pleas 
lire principle '* 

Tins reinterpretation of the unconscious calls our attention 
to another element of the ps)chic life tlic / reconsetous system 
svhich faces upon the cxtertul world from winch it recenes per 
ccptions I fom the preconscioiis the ego recenes these perceptual 
stimuli and it is prcp.ircd to protect the organism against (hem 
The ptecarions state of the ego is now obsious It muse sene the 
principle of rcalit) and at (he same time pa) heed to the impul 
sue demands of die id It serves to order and organize die mental 
life of the induidtial and enlists in m aid such logical processes 
which arc aliogcthcr foreign 10 the id 1 he ego has a ihnd master 
(o sene— the superego coinciertce which originated in parental 
amhoni) and in (he aggressive impulses of the ego which have 
been iiirncvl back upon tliemsclvcs In the face of these manifold 
duties It M not surprising that given society as it is and granting 
the complicated nature of our family and moral sinictures die 
ego should often give so> to forms of anxict) reality anxiety 
m face of the external world normal anxiety m face of the super 
ego and neurotic anxiety in face of the strength of the passions 
en {fte rd ** 

Two other terms rctpnrcd tcdcfimtion and upon tfieir clan 
ficatjon depended much tint wais relevant to freud s plnlosoplncal 


los lai O(et)one ihe W cnietialM no atUve h«t I ly for ifie ego 

T1 ere b no .uch thing » an .ttuil rongrt beaten the « her 0 

auvhi between tl e W «ncl iraHtf b forml to elTftl a tompron tie 

um r, a..p.« vn lo, n,0„ 

InfonnslJofl roncemlng the problem at anxleir 
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posmon The first of these, the sovereign tendency " ^ the 

J^tmanal processes he termed the pleasure pnneiple ^>s « 
the pnnaple rihich expresses the aim of all 'he unronsao^ 
\sishes and bnngs them into conflict ivith the complicated stni 
ture of the external rvorld Since the imunctual dnv« ’were 
seldom full> satisfied, and smce the tvorld of fantasy and halluci 
nation did not often offer a satisfactory substitute, " the mental 
apparatus had to deade to form a conception of the real arcum 
stances in the outer r^orld and to exert itself to alter them 
■\Vhat was conceued of was no longer that which was pleasant, 
but that which was real, esen if it should be unpleasant. * Tlie 
only activit) which did not hase to submit to the reality test 
was the act of fantas) making-in poetry and pamung The reality 
pnneiple is not the opposite of the pleasure pnnaple, it merely 
serses to safeguard it. It leads to unpleasantness onl> m those 
circumstances which bnng the organism into too rude contact 
with the outside world 

This earl) statement (iQit) of the two pnnaples of mental 
funaiomng undeni.ent some change m 1920, when Freud pub 
lished his pro\ocau\e essa), Beyond the Pleasure Principle In 
the fint place Uie individual has wa)s of repeating what were 
onginall) unpleasant inadents in such a manner as to gam 
mastery ov cr them Freud observed that this compulsion toward 
repctiuon m human beings was general and only more mtense 
in neurotics Tlie expressions of a rcpeution compulsion seem 
to show an instinctive character it is charaaenstic of an instinct 
to stnve for the reinstatement of an earlier condition, one which 
It had to abandon under the influence of external disturbing 
forces Freud goes to biology for an explanation of this new 
compulsion , the tendency of the organic is to return to the 
inorganic. The goal of all life is death, tlie inanimate was there 
before the animate 

If tins were altogether true, then death would long since have 
dispensed vsith all of animate matter But not all organisms act 

. CoIWlfd Pafxn cf Sigmund Fmd I\ n li u impomnt to note 

‘ ^ ducunson of the pl<^re pnnaple. 

lid Note that conEia w,ih Teal ly nay lad to three tpealic vanctiCJ of 
e nstTab.e roult unlutt pa n and anxiety This last u frcqaently employed 

as a pmcctnc desire felt aaually In anunpaiion of danger > r i 
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in this manner The reproduaive cells fight to secure the im 
mortality of their own species The sexual instincts are dierefore 
the hfe instincts The pleasure prinaple as redefined and as 
qualified by the reality principle strives to keep the psychic ap 
paraius as a whole free from any excitation or to keep the 
amount of excitation constant or as low as possible *• The 
pleasure principle therefore favors the organic necessity of 
returning to an inorganic state 

This IS Freuds answer to questions about immortality He 
allows no compensation for the feeling that the instinctual drive 
contributes to the destruction of the organism But the sex in 
siincts he says by a process of selection and coupling serve the 
end of keeping the organism alive Love (Eros) is the champion 
of life engaged in a relentless struggle against Deadi *« 




In this brief summary of tlie development of Freuds theones 
there are three important stages each of which has had its influ 
ence upon thought and expression in fields other than psychology 
the clinical the mctapsychological and Uie practical Since 
the cUmcal was by necessity the first to be developed and the 
expressions of it were first published and translated it vras of first 
importance for the field of literary cnticism The furtlier clan 
fication and refinement of terms made necessary by Freud s ad 
ventures in what he calls metapsychoJogy caused some interest 
and much confusion m lay reading circles but the peculiar con 
servatism of the avenge educated person— that is his willingness 
to let the first expression of a man s theories stand for the whole- 
made tins phase of Freud s work less serviceable and less influential 
than the first The practical applications of psychoanalysis- 
the manner in which K touclicd upon the fields of ethnology phi 
losophy theology and aestlietics— resulted in a wide variety of 


••Scyond tu PUasue Pnneph tr & J HubbacL (London gw) U4 
47 81 F rst published V enna igso «. r v . ii. 

«TW5 relac onsh p of love w lb death 5 the subject of much ^ the Ulk 
associated w ih Dr KrokowsW m T 1 oma* Mann T/eAfage Uounia n (New Vo k 

I» 9 S 7 l) *64 67 46* 
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publications, many oE them o£ doubtful critical importance. The 
real importance o£ Freud for the literature oE his own lifetime 
came from the great popularity of his earlier ivorks.** The prob- 
lem of his influence involves, first of all, an attempt to determine 
what Freud meant precisely by certain terms which eventually 
found their way into popular usage; from that point, it will be 
possible to study the manner in which such terms were received 
and used. Both the original meaning o£ a term and its subsequent 
distortion are important for a study of influence. 

Freud came upon the concept of the unconscious at a time 
when the orthodox psychology was for the most part limited to the 
study o£ consciousness and the limits of conscious knowledge. To 
be sure, the problem o£ the unconscious had been studied,** but 
at no time had a serious effort been made to explore the uncon- 
scious itself, and thus to isolate it from theological and epistemo- 
logical preconceptions. Apparently the unconscious is the nega- 
tion of conscious understanding; hence one may say that it is im- 
possible to " know ” it. If it is a sphere of mental, or psychic, 
activity, accessible to knowledge, it must be proved to be an active 
psychic entity, and not simply the “ place where thoughts go when 
they disappear." Actually, Freud considered the unconscious as 
the "real psyche": "its inner nature is just as unknown to us 
as the reality of the external world, and it is just as imperfectly 
reported to us through the data of consciousness as is the external 
world through the indications of our sensory organs." 

It may be said that the approach to the unconscious tvas 
originally formed because of the inadequate picture of mental- 
aJTectiie life which consciousness afforded. The most complicated 
forms of mental life seemed to occur " without exciting the con- 
sciousness of the person. Since we " know ” only through con- 
sciousness, these types of psychic activity must be communicated 
to us in some svay or other. Yet there is no direct translation of 
the unconscious into consciousness; we must alter considerably our 
laws of conscious knosvlcdge in order to understand the offerings 
of the unconscious. The analyst at any rate must recognize that 


itudin nw>nographs on anatomy, or even the earlier 

itudie, of hyiloU. lor the li.t of tbe«. «e \siutU. Sigmund Freud. ays-rO 

••Muard von Hartmann. The Phrlotophy of the Urteomewustr SV. C. 
Coupland {New \ot 1 i. 1531) Fuji publiihed. Ileilin, 18C8 
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“ the effect on consciousness is only a remote ps)chic product of 
the unconscious process and that the latter has not become con 
scious as such, that it has been in existence and operative without 
betraying itself in any way to consaousness ” ** If such is the case, 
how can we ever hope to analyze tlie unconscious? As far as its 
physical character is concerned, we do not know it at all, but we 
can infer much from us points of contact ” with the conscious 
mental system Freud has explored and analyzed these m great 
detail in three of his best knovvn earlier books ** Through them 
we grow to understand, by studying their ' peculiarities —that is, 
their differences from conscious lasvs of presentation— and by 
noting the manner in which these peculiarities appear and re 
appear 

The unconscious is, therefore, a reservoir of that of ivhich sve 
are not conscious Its mode of expression— that is, its points of 
contact wth the conscious world— vanes with both individual and 
occasion In tins variation \\t note that the unconscious has 3 life 
of Its otvn, or at least an affective condition certain apparently 
strong instinctual drives and a command over psychic energies 
which, in neurotics especially, seem to overpower the means of 
conscious control whidi men have at tlieir disposal When we 
examine the difficulty of understanding this psychic area, we note 
that there are two hnds of unconscious— the simple latent mental 
states, which are easily accessible, and the states which appear, 
through some obstruction or oilier, to be permanently hindered 
from becoming conscious These two kinds the Preconscious and 
the Unconscious correspond to the degrees of forgetting to ivhicli 
we are susceptible Ordinary forgetting does not exert any undue 
pressure upon the unconscious, but is merely a matter of relative 
interest, whereas dynamic forgetting involves an altitude toivard 
and a fight against that part of the unconscious which is thus 
treated 

. a mental act commonly goes through two phases be 
tween which is interposed a kind of testing process (censor 
ship) In the first phase the mental act is unconscious and 


••The Inlerpretation of Dreams 485 4*8 . ,, , 

The Merprelafwn of Dreams Psyehopathdos, of Everyday Life and 11 U 
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belongs to the s)stem Ucs, lE. upon scrutiny oE the censorship, 

It IS rejected, it is not alloivcd to pass into the second phase, 

It IS then said to be “repressed" and must remain uncon 
scious IE, hoivevcr. it passes this scrutiny, it enters upon 
the second phase and tlicnccforth belongs to the second 
system, which we will call the Cs . . It is not yet conscious, 
but It IS certainly capable of entering consciousness, . . . tliat 
is. It can now, without any special resistance and given certain 
conditions, become the object of consciousness [The Precon 
scious] ** 

Freud was much preoccupied with the need to further clarify 
the nature of the unconsaous and to delimit its sphere But his 
position, once taken and here desenbed, was not radically changed 
The new designation, the id (made in 1923) , simply pointed out 
that several spheres of mental activity were eitlier totally or par 
tially unconscious, but this did not alter Frcud‘s earlier views 
about the peculiarities of the unconscious or about the means by 
which It is made accessible to consciousness 

For several reasons, students of psychology welcomed this dis 
cussion of the unconsaous Certain svnters thought it a sharp 
attack upon rationalism, they believed that it finally disposed of 
the hampenng limits imposed upon thinking by too rigid logical 
and syntaaic systems Since these systems were the only ones with 
which they were familiar, they resorted to metaphors and alle 
gories as a means of admitting the unconsaous to the world of 
thought and discussion These metaphors for the most part de 
pended upon the “world of darkness’ for their objects of com- 
parison The unconscious rvas something" deep,” ‘ dark,’ "cellar 
like , It was the area from which came all that ivas brutally 
opposed to the ‘ good life ” 

Another term given wide currency in the twenties rvas re- 
pression It was the peg upon which discontented Americans hung 
all of their resentment with the moral world around them As a 
term of disapprosal it relaxed disaplines and smoothed the way 
to seduction It was the easiest form of rationalization of familial 
impiety and extramarital indulgences It made love " free ’ and 

**“ 'The Unconscious toe at^ tV 104106 
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helped to condemn fidelity as smug and conventional What did 
Freud mean by tins term? 

Our brief analysis of the unconscious suggested that repres 
Sion IS the mechanism by which unconscious impulses or drives 
are forbidden access to conscious life If ive disapprove of or are 
afraid of an object in the external ivorld, ive can liave recourse 
to flight But we cannot (physically) flee something which is 
withm us, '* tlie ego cannot escape itself In other words. Re 
pression is a preliminary phase of condemnation, something be 
tween flight and condemnation, it is a concept which could not 
have been formulated before tlie time of psychoanalytic research ’ 
Only those impulses whose satisfaction it is apparently possible 
to put ofl are repressed It is impossible, for example, to put off 
indefinitely a hunger drive, without causing death to the organism 
The direct path to instinctual expression and to subsequent satis 
faction IS, in cases of repression blocked and the repressed m 
stmet, instead of going directly back to the unconscious is dif 
fused ' It ramifies like a fungus so to speak, m the dark and 
takes on extreme forms of expression, which ivlien translated and 
revealed to the neurone are bound not merely to seem alien to 
him, but to terrify him by the svay m which they reflect an extra 
ordinary and dangerous strength of instinct ” 

Thus the repressed instinct does not give up when it is 
denied entrance into consciousness It expresses itself digressively, 
disguisedly, in derivatives This reaction to the resistance of 
consciousness gives rise to numerous peculiarities of behavior, 
some of them healthy, otfiers unhealthy There are devious 
methods of conforming to tlie external world, and in a sense 
each fragment of a repressed instinct becomes hypocritical— 
that is, it grants the authority of the repressing mechanism at the 
same time that it devises methods of eluding it 

Repression like a social sutute, requires a constant and ener 
getic reneival and re enforcement, if this were discontinued, 
the success of the repression would be jeopardized, so that a fresh 
act of repression would be necessary * There is a constant sirug 
gle going on with the repressing force, and, during sleep, the 
repressed instinct finds wajs of availing itself of an o cia satur 


' Ibid 84 87 
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naha or relaxation ot discipline The repression, honever. con 
tinues to operate primarily because the repressed ■nstmet. I 
allotted access to experience, uould prose patn]ul that is, 
energy at lU command ttould serse to injure the ego il it ssere 
allotted complete expression TIic analyst becomes ass are o le 
nature oE the patients repression tthen he examines the latter s 
resistance to treatment. Repression, therefore, is at first a psychic 
matter, it represents the control of the instinctual drives in accor 
ance with the principle of reality Not to submit to the latter 
ttould mean disaster, for energies in themselves do not poss^ 
selE<ontrol. they ate simply energetic Since the ego is the 
repressing agency, we are obliged to examine the relationship o 
the ego ^Mth the outer world Established institutions the ethical 
preconceptions which go\em our Uses are merely auxiliary forms 
of the reality principle which add power to the thou-shalt not s 
of our emotional life Perhaps this notion carries us far from 


our discussion of the actual mechanisms of repression, but it is 
the sense in which repression is popularly known To remove the 
restrictions upon the instinaual life which soaety has raised 
would not in itself make for a healthier individual Divorce, for 


example, releases a person so that he is (legally) able to make 
another selection of sexual object It does not, however, free the 
ego from its onginal responsibility— which is to check the in 
stinctual drive from excessise and painful gratification Repres- 
sion operates therefore, quite independently of legal agenaes for 
repression It is a question of psychic energies purely, and a 
cure which makes the repress^ matenal conscious to the 
pauent does not allow him free use of it it merely points to him 
a way of dealing with it intelligently within the world in which 
he has to li\e 


The sexual insuncts arc for one reason or another, most often 
subject to repression In a seme adjustment to them is normal, 
since the problem of sexual adjustment is concerned primarily 
with the selection of a suitable object. But confusion concerning 
the meaning of hbtdo has raised all of the ghosts which at one time 
vs ere thought to be forever laid Most people vsho read Freud m 
the tvvenues but did not study him carefully thought that he was 
an advocate of free love who ai^ed that sexual freedom was the 
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only pathway to happiness. On the level o£ intellectual discussion 
the libido was confused with the unconscious, as though the tenns 
were interchangeable. Freud explained that he emphasized the 
sexual instincts because bis clinical experience convinced him 
of their importance. In a great majority of cases the repressed 
materials were sexual, but that does not exclude the possibility of 
other instinctual drives. Freud wished to point out, however, that 
an explanation in terms of other instincts frequently missed the 
mark because it often assumed cither that no sexual wish was 
involved or that the sexual wish was merely servant to another, 
more basic drive. Freud insisted that in most cases it was the 
other r\’ay round. 

It is perhaps incorrect to talk about “ the libido," as though 
it rvere a separate psychic entity which changed only superficially 
and had an existence independent of other elements of the psychic 
life. It is also a mistake to think of libido as subject to extinction, 
or temporary annulment. As a matter of fact, libido is scarcely 
accessible to ordinary measuring devices. It is psychic energy, 
distinguished from other types of psychic energy by its distinct 
chemical nature; it is “a force of variable quantity by which 
processes and transformations in the spheres of sexual excitement 
can be measured.” Libido can be measured only in connection 
with its investment in an object “ We can then see it as it con- 
centrates and fixes itself upon objects, or as it leaves those objects 
and passes over to otliers, from which position it directs the indi- 
vidual’s sexual activity; . . .”** Libido is, therefore, flexible and 
maneuverable, is often invested in objects or receives stimulus 
from objects ■which have little or no connection svith the socially 
approved end-product of sexual activity. There is little or no 
point in using the term to refer to instinctive life in general. 
Careful analysis of the phenomenon of narcissism, or autoeroti- 
cism,” *» requires recognizing the ego and libido as separate-so 
that the ego may be the object of libido-investment, may become a 
love-object. Such is indeed the case in the earliest stages of infan- 
tile sexuality.^" 


•• Three Contribuliom to a Theory of Sex. 6ii. 

• *»A term derived from Havelock Elia, tliowgh 
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The three terms we have selected for special analysis-the 
unconscious, repression, and libido— arc most frequently cite in 
discussions o£ Freud; their interdependence is noted only when 
one looks at Freud's theories as organic. For the most part, how- 
ever, they were broken off from the parent tlicory and used inde- 
pendently as critical bludgeons or victims. This habit of accepting 
or understanding a doctrine only in separate fragments is not un- 
usual. It is incorrect to say that a theory influences a community 
organically, unless the theorist is in a position to control its apph* 
cations: translation of theory into practice is often hazardous. 

Had psychoanalysis remained exclusively a therapeutic pro- 
cedure, known only to a few wlio practiced it correctly and con- 
stantly under the supervision of " the master,*’ an ideal control 
. situation might have been possible. But a tlicory of human be- 
havior is different from a theory of physics. The former deals witli 
aspects of human behavior which have always been of great in- 
terest to human beings in general. A discovery in physics or 
astronomy, such as that by Copernicus, can affect the course of 
human behavior only when it is retranslated and becomes through 
its implications, rather than through its original or established 
truth, a matter of controversy in theology or ethics. The dynamics 
of translation, the transference of an idea from a sphere remote 
from to a sphere close to human interests, must be considered as 
essential to the study of influence. One does not say, “ I think that 
the earth revolves around the sun; therefore 1 wdll lead a dissolute 
life.” The syllogism must be complete, and each part of it must 
be subjected to the tests by which ideas are ultimately accepted or 
rejected by the average mind. These tests are only infrequently 
logical; ordinarily they are based upon previous acceptances or re- 
jections, which in their turn are illogical and prejudicial. 

But psychoanalysis needed little or no translation into the 
fluid language of human interests. It dealt with human materials; 
and, more than that, it started from an assumption that was prior 
to the prevailing bonds oE social governance. There was little pos- 
sibility that the psychoanalyst might flee into mere theory svhen 
sevCTely criticized. The theory ss-as itself based upon the most 
intimate preoccupations oE daily liEe. Psychoanalysis could not 
remain conflned to abstract theorizing. Nor did it wish to. The 
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peculiarities of the doctor patient relationship were soon aired 
and condemned The analyst, it was said, ruined lives under the 
pretext of saving them The patient (ell in love with the analyst, 
and too frequently the analyst was unscrupulous in availing him 
self of such a reaction Thus the popular view of the condition 
described by Trend as transference Freud admitted that trans 
ference placed a grave moral responsibility upon the analyst, one 
that called forth all of the sterner qualities with which an analyst 
should be equipped before he thought of beginning practice 
When die patient comes to an analyst for treatment, only part 
of Ins " capacity for love has been developed— that is, directed 
toward objects It is highly probable, therefore, that the un 
used ’ libido wiH be turned also toward the person of the phy 
sician ’ This is especially true since the analyst is dealing with 
matters which concern the patient deeply The peculiarity of 
transference, however, is not ns occurrence but its intensity This 
15 a peculiarity which becomes clear only when we consider that 
in this situation the transference is effected not merely by die 
conscious ideas and expectations of the patient, but also by chose 
that are under suppression, or unconscious ’* 

In order to understand this state of affairs, it is necessary to 
bring to our discussion another chmcal term rrhich has also been 
brohen off from psychoanalysis proper by critics and used m one 
or another peculiar manner— the fact of resistance The patient, 
though cold that he must reveal all, cannot do this because 
some of what he knows or subsequently leams about himself is 
on the periphery of repression, or is a disguised form of repressed 
materials He therefore resists the desire of the analyst to get a 
faithful transcript of his mental life Resistance is an agent of 
repression, designed to maintain the status quo and to impede 
any attempt to violate it ** 

The acracAnremr ol ehe psirem to the piiysscszn }tams re 
sistance The transference is a means of deflecting the interest 


’‘Sigmund Freud “The Dynamia of the Tranjference u> The ColUcled 
Papers of Stgmund Freud It 3*5 3*4 .a -i-hi. 

’’See A General Inlroducfiort to Fsychoanafysu heelvrt ip. PP . 

resutauce which the patient shows h bi^iy varied rabtlc o 

ficuJt to remgnue Protean Jtke «i ii> xnamfold changes of % 

doctor most become suspicsous and be constantly on his guard ga P 

Jbid., 848-49. 
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from the material the patient does not r^-ant to dnulge to another 
means of disguise rvhich the repressed material assumes tsemu 
ally all of the problems for rshicli the patient had once sought we 
analyst s aid have to be resolved in tlie field of transference e 
transference may be either negative or positive indeed, m me 
negativ e transference the resistance is most clearly to be seen e 
astute analyst can make the transference serve his purpose by 
lifung the negativ e transference and by carefully manipulating 
the positive transference so that it will cliange from an erotic devi 
ation from the mam purpose of analysis to an active cooperation 
v«th the physiaan ” The negative transference, or hatred of the 
analyst, may, however, reach such a stage as to render treatment 
useless Anal)sis is in a sense a battlefield on which the patient 
and the analyst struggle for supremacy the patient that he might 
simply disdiarge his emotions , the analyst, so that he can 
induce the pauent to fit these emotions into their place m the 
treatment and m his life history, subject them to rational con 
sidcration and appraise them at their true ps)diic value 

Since the positive transference is m all cases erotic in char 
acter Preud is deeply concerned over the problem of treating it 
wisely First of all the transference love is not genuine love but 
a product of the analytic situation If that is the case should not 
the analyst adopt a moral attitude and preach to the patient? 
Should he urge the patient to renounce and to sublimate the 
prompungs of her instincts as soon as she has confessed her love 
transference ? Such a procedure would deprive the anal)St 
of using the transference as an agent of the cure Even worse for 
the analysis would be giving m to the temptation v^hich the 
transference offers the patient would have achieved her object 
but the ph)siaan not his A cure would be utterly impossible, 
for the authority of the analyst would have disappeared under the 


DTTiain a o£ the Tramference" toe 318 
’* Ib 321 S nee in this lespea the analyst becomes a sort of “ pnest " m 
me commun ty the transferenK has been the subject of buter controversy and 
served as the basis for several sauncal treatmenu in fiaion Rose Macaulay 
Dmg^ousAgts (Nw York, 19-1) Waldo Frank, The Bridegroom Cometh (New 
Votk. 1533) McCarthy The Comfany She Keeps The transference lose is also 
to me Klationsh p of the hero and hero ne m F Scott Fiugeialdi Tender 
e ig t (New Vork. 1934) Much “ post Freudian analysis" has insisted on 
“ xeduecung the pauenis life with a view toward 

altering its future course;. 
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pressure of the humiliation suffered. The only reasonable and sate 
procedure is to steer a middle course. 

IThe physician] must guard against ignoring the transierence- 
love, scaring it array or making the patient disgusted with it; 
and just as resolutely must he withhold any response to it. 
He must face the transference-love boldly but treat it as some- 
thing unreal, as a condition which must be gone through 
Zls the treatment and traced bach to 
origins, so that it will assist m bringing to hght *al 's 
moft hidden in the development ol the patients erotic life, 
and help her to learn to control it-" 
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secuon of the ttoth on dreams." tot tt also 
clues to a tomvledge of the pecutor nature of the 
Since the unconsaous could not be “knoivn ex^pt 1 
reccrnnzable to consaousness, and since it is nevertheless ’ 

or at least felt, m a variety of v^-a)s, it follovs s that its peculiar! 
rest upon the inabilit> of a consaous system of communicauon 
report it accurately In other vvords. the consaous means of ex 
pression-language. s^mtax. logic-presuppose a vsorld vshich is 
amenable to such restncuons One of their funcuons is to cr^e 

order from chaos All consaous processes assume conformity. The 

dictionary is a catalogue of linguistic conformities, the systems o 
anthmetic and algebra argue a conformity m the treatment o 
numbers and signs, grammar (uhich is, after all, the logic o 
language) and logic demand conformity so that order may 
maintained. Even allov^mg for the many exceptions in everyday 
life and in the evolution of speech and thought forms, the ex 
temal vsorld is orderly because the rauonal mind has seen it 
advisable to lestntt digressions from conformable patterns. This 
IS perhaps both necessary and good, but it restricts our ability to 
appreciate or grasp the sigmScance of any forms of Imng which 
do not easily conform. The unconsaous is entirely vathout a 
language. A\liat vsc know of it is in terms of our own systems of 
commumcation, and, on first vic’>, that is all but umntelligible. 


If ■ue vsish to know vrhat the distorted and apparently unrecxig 
nizable expressions of the unconsaous really mean, vsc shall have 
to dispense at least temporarily vsith our accustomed methods of 
research, ue shall have to go to occurrences least understandable 
in terms of accepted systems of communication. 

If v.e cxamme a dream, our report of it seems either senseless 
or disagreeable, or both That is, the manifest dream, or that 
vvhich we remember and report, rarely bears any relation — or, at 
any rate, any significant or acceptable relation— to our accustomed 
modes of thought. This is because the mamfest dream is simply 
a translation of the latent dream content, or dream thoughts, but 
the values v.c ordinarily apply m translating from one language 


/nfredurtjrrr Lrctum ,6-17 ricod was hiaaeU aware of li 
dxM U 3 iarolTed la the spread of ha “ A few fonnolae arc gcn^ 

aa^ tl>«3 KTcial wiud* we hare nerer pnt forward fudi as 

lajcsjeal that aH d'ear&s are o' a tanal oatore. ' IbuL, 17 
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to another do not apply It appears as though ive are never sure 
at any time what any one element of the manifest dream may 
mean Yet the dream has characteristics, the interpretation can 
proceed, not according to law, but with certain ivarnings and svith 
a preparatory sense of wliat the dream elements may ultimately 
mean TJie larger divisions of dream interpretation are (1) the 
latent dream thoughts ’ which exist in the unconscious, (2) 
the repressing and censoring agency, which, through its varying 
seventy and laxity, enables the dream thoughts to “come through ' 
in disguised form, and (3) the manifest dream content, which 
represents the dream as we remember and report it If we recog 
niie the importance of the censor, we can interpret the manifest 
dream elements as having some relationship or other with the 
latent dream thoughts For one thing, the manifest dream is 
highly condensed— the dream as reported is reserved, paltry, and 
laconic wlien compared tvith the range and copiousness of the 
dream thoughts ' ” There are no absolute ratios of condensation, 
but we may be sure that every element of the manifest dream 
" enjoys a manifold representation in the dream thoughts. The 
condensing activity of the manifest dream has some peculiar re 
suits for example, the composite images of persons and port 
manteau words Since the latent thoughts are always visual, words 
are m general treated ‘ as things ” by the dream, and thus 
undergo the same combinations, displacements and substitutions, 

. . as ideas of things ’ (Interpretation, 277) The play on words 
which results is similar to the linguistic liabits of children 

We cannot be sure that an element in the manifest dream is 
important because it has a high degree of psyclnc intensity The 
speaker ivho wishes to make an impression may emphasize a word 
by inflection of voice or by a gesture, but emphasis is not a sure 
indication of importance among the dream elements This is true 
because of a ‘ psydiic force,’ which deprives elements of high 
psychic value of their intensity and may give Uie impression of 
importance to an element of little significance This is the media 


"They are ihoughts only to far a» they hare been pu$h«l out of 
ness by the repress, ng force that b they hate an i<leai,onaI quality denyed from 
the experience before repression Other than that they are not ihou^U at all 
”7-Ae InUrpreMwn o} Dreams *Ci Future references to thu book are m 
text under short title InterpretaMn 
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nism oE displacement, which disfigures and distorts the manifest 
dream so that the unconscious rrish is not recognizable. 
not be recognizable for the very reason that the censor must n 
be informed of it. 

AVe have already observed that the latent dream does not 
enjoy the advantages oE neat logical distinctions; nor can it emp oy 
relational concepts as a means of indicating either its unity or its 
disparity.*® The interpretation of dreams has afforded ways ot 
determining the manner in which substitutes, if any, have been 
found for these relational concepts: 


and: the dream indicates the and- relationship in the form of 
simultaneity. 

because, or since: the causal relationship is indicated by the 
juxtaposition of the “ premise *’ dream with the “ result 
dream; {Interpretation, 292) or, the dream may manage 
it simply by changing one image for another, thus indi- 
cating crudely the source of the change. 
either-or: the disjunctive, or alternative, is managed in the 
dream by “ taking both members of this alternative into 
one context, as though they were equally privileged. 
{Interpretation, 294) “ Eitlier-or,” therefore, becomes 
" both-and.” 


no, none, not: no docs not appear to exist in the dream; 

antiiliesis is usually reduced to unity. 
if: the conditional relation is represented by simultaneity; 
that is, not " if he should do this,” but “ when he does 
this.” 


Similarity, correspondence and contiguity are represented in the 
dream ” by concentration into a unity.” Thus, if A resembles B in 
oric or many particulars (of appearance or attitude ) , the dream 
will represent both A and B in a composite form. To take one of 
Freud s examples: ' A is ill disposed towards me, and B is also 
1 make a composite person of A and B m the dream, or I conceive 
A as doing an unaccustomed action which usually characterires 


to be an “Intellectual component" u part of ibe dream 
ferial, and net the repretentetutn of intellectual actitity tn the dreamr Ibid. 
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B." Thcrctote, the common feature, the hoslitily of botli A and 
B, is inserted. {Interpretation, 298) 

Inversion is one of the most common means of dream-repre- 
sentation. and a very handy one indeed, for purposes of eluding 
the censor. The sequence of time is often inverted— for example, 
the conclusion of an argument may be at the beginning of a 
dream."^ Or, the attitude of one person toward another may be 
inverted. For example, '* Hb father upbraids him because l)e 
arrives so late,” may mean, *’ He is angry at his father and hb 
father is always too early.” 

The dream is concerned at all times with presenting the latent 
dream-thoughts in every pcrtnfssibie way. Since the dream- 
thoughts are incapable of accommodating abstractions, tlic latter 
are transformed into concrete terms, terms whieJj are capable of 
visual expression. What the conscious mind abhors (ambiguity 
in word construction) the dream welcomes; for ambiguous verbal 
constructions are suitable “ to tlie expression of more than one 
dream thought.” and hence favor the mechanism of condensation. 

" A word being a point of junction for a number of conceptions, 
it possesses, so to speak, a predestined ambiguity, and neuroses 
. . . take advantage of the conveniences which words offer for the 
purposes of condensation . . . quite as readily as the dream.” For 
the same purpose the dream may take words in their ” original or 
etymological ” meaning instead of their present, abstract form. 

If a proper name resists vbual representation, it will be distorted 
considerably, or even replaced by “very far-fetched references." 
(Interpretation, 315, 325) 

Another important means of representation b the dream 
symbol The question of symbolism relates to the problem of folk 
metaphor and its persistence in the unconscious. Freud has noted 
in several places the tendency in the primitive mind to draw broad 
comparisons, with little regard for acetjracy of resemblance,” 'flic 
dream symbols are therefore looser in construction than the meta- 
phors and similes of literary art; their comparisons appreciate, not 
the precise and complex details of resemblance of the metaphor, 
but the more universal and most obvious forms of relationship. 


•* Cf. the first “ Knicnce “ ot rfntieg^nt It’afe. _ 

••See Inlerpreliiliort. s*»! Mnw/uetiaft to Piyehoanalyiu. 

.0, FP. EmJt J«™ «» 



chapter ii 


SPREAD OF 
FREUD'S THEORY 


Enough might be said about Freud’s relationships witn nis lui- 
lowers to illuminate the journey of Freudianism from Vienna to 
the capitals of Europe and America. The family relationships of 
the Freudians have the \’alue of showing the extent to which 
Freud became knotvn in the early years of the twentieth century. 

By 1907 Freud had completed four of tlic books that were 
directly responsible for his reputation. Since none of these tvas 
as yet translated into Englbh,' the interest in them was confined 
to the medical and psychoanalytic fraternities. Xhe stimulus for 
the development of psychoanalysis as a '* school ” came through 
the Zurich group, headed by Carl G. Jung and Oscar Pfister. 
Though the friendship between Jung and Freud rvas short-lived, 
it furnished the initial opportunity for decentralizing the psycho- 
analytic movement.* 

In 1907 Freud learned of the great interest the Swiss psychia- 


^ Uamlaied was Three ConlribuUons to a Theory 
r rr«ds.low progress to fame, see Ernest Jones. The 
Lsfe «^rork 0/ S.gmuml Fr^d (N^ York. ,953. ,935) . volumo 1 and a 

^ heiuied to admit Ct The Hutory of the Prycho- 

jmai rflfiTit I* repeatedly acknowledged with graUtude the 

GMoalW those of Pjycluairy m the spreading of psychoanalysis. 

Jung, and 1 do not hmiute to do the^same today 
[1916], eren under such changed arcnmstances " Ibtd . 947 
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tnsts were taUng in hh contributions, and in the spring of 1908, 
the first Psjxhoanalyuc Congress was held. From that time until 
tgtS. the relations betrveen Freud and Jung were cordial and 
iJjejr iDtcrats mutual The breaL came at the 4th Psyclioanalytic 
Congress, in 1913. when Jung's colleague, Maeder, read a pper 
on the dream. Jt rvas there U»at Freud saw dearly what he had 
Jong suspccted-that Jung's interpretation of psychic phenomena 
xvas radically different from what Freud’s long experience had 
permiit^ him to accept. To Jung the dream indicated that the 
unconsdous harbored not only the “animal ” but also the “di- 
vine" in man, and that such key terms as the oedipus complex 
were only symbols, to be traced back to a more fundamental 
source.* The character of Jung’s first important contribution to 
“analytical psydiology," IVandlungen und Symbole der Libtdo,* 
published in igii-u, shows well the independence of Jung’s 
thought. As Fritz ^Vittels suggests, a study of this svork will 
explain to anyone the reason for Jung’s break from Freud* “ In 
the first part of the book, Jung is still being towed m Freud’s wake. 
In the second part, howerer, the libido is created genetically and 
is desexualised. 

The break with Alfred Adler was likewise motivated by a 
difference in opinion about a central concept. For Adler the desire 

*Cf tVuicIi. Sigmund frtud, 17S In fact Jung was to develop a tbeory of 
the ** coUectn e unconjaoua " which actuallf tutored the personality by leferruig in 
clreanu to mythial aKfaetypes. tf pnon Ideas residing m the uococscKxir. "thu 
absolute inner order of the unconsefous (hat forms our refuge and help ui ibe 
accidents and commotions 0/ fde ** See John JacoW, The Psyehology of Jung 
(New flavcn, ijjj) , 41-43 

*Tke Pjyefwlogy of the Vntonsciotu, tr D M Hinkle (New York, >916) 

• WilteJs, Sigmund Freud j8j Thai is. Jung thought of libido as equivalent 
to all psychic energy, both the “human and the ' divmc hence opportunity 
was afforded for religious and didactic addiUons 10 purely clinical and therapeutic 
procedures This difference between Jung and Freud is essential u is a difference 
m temperament as well as in philosophic approach In the scores of books on 
mvctuwRaW whUh, aaoewed In the period from ig'S to 1930 the difference is 
mentioned and forms one of the bases for the nmumerable cootrovcnies which 
characterued the hUtory of psychoanalysis Jung was not mthoul bis champions 
amone the writers and artists of our ccniurp 

Among those who sponsored and mott for the pans American 
rransltion (19*7-38) , Jong was a favonie Hw explanation of the aeaiwe anots 

usually unwelcome) supporters of Freud 
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Yet they too are obscure in the seme that t!ic thinp or acl5 com- 
pared are not immediately appreciated as alike: when llic resem- 
blance is pointed out. hotvever. it appears so obvious as to ^ 
unmistaUble. The peculiar fact about dream symbols is that llicy 
exist in the unconscious and hence may have little 
semblance to any intellectual or somatic stimulus of the dram 
day.” ” Though there has been much controversy over the place 
o£ symbols in dream interpretation,” ps>choanal)s« seem agreed 
that some symbols are to be found " ready made in the Uncon 
scious,” and that they form a link with the history of culture. 

One final characteristic of dream formation, whicli Freud 
calls jccondary elaboration, is less important for the dream iuelf 
but helpful in explaining certain peculiarities of the manifest 
content. Secondary elaboration occurs when the censor, ' wliich 
has never been quite asleep, feels that it has been surprised by the 
already admitted dream.” (Interpretation, 390) Hence wc have 
such expressions as ” Well, it's only a dream after all,” or we note 
expressions of satisfaction or dismay whidi seem inconsistent with 
the actual content of the dream. 

The variety of suggestions tliat these diaractcristics of the 
dream offer has a direct relationship to the problems of language 
and style some tvventieth<entury v\Titers encountered. If we 
regard consciousness and unconsciousness as one behavior-con- 
tinuum. there remains the fact that the unconscious docs not 


respond to the devices for ordering and control of conscious life; a 
complete picture of the mental life of any penon places a re- 
sponsibility upon both writer and reader; both are obliged to 
shift their centers of attention. This can be more demanding 
than the intellectual skill required to understand a literary con- 
ceit. The question of its appropriateness and of the dividing line 


*' Jones has discussed the psychic dynamism of the dream symbol more dearly 
than Freud the symbol "always ooiuiiiutes a regression to a simpler mode of 
apprehension It the regression proceeds only a certain disuncc .... the result 
u metaphonml . , . It, owing to the strength ot the unconscious complex it 
proceeds further— to the level ot the unconsaous— the result u symbolism m ift* 
ilnct sense" Jones, Psychoanelysu, i8G 

•* Stekel has emphasued the symbol so much as to furnish caulogic short cuts 
to dream interpretation Jung bases hu interpretation of symbob upon a theory of 
the unconsaous which indudes all the reUo of antiquity, hence symbob point to 
a variety of religious and ethical concepu inherited by the unconscious from the 
" race mind." 
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between the clinical and the litenry may nell be postponed lor 
a consideration of some examples of this type of literature 

The Three Conirtbutions to a Theory of Sex sras also re- 
ceived i\ith incredulity and amazement It can be said to have 
influenced concepts of behavior and to have furnished a rationale 
for revolutions against accepted standards of familial behavior. 
If family standards were subjected to saentific scrutiny, they 
might not survive the analysis Yet such terms as the oedipus 
complex and the electra complex became catch words for imters 
whose province Ind always been the field of domestic relation 
ships It 15 not that these problems would not have continued 
as legitimate subjects for treatment in fiction bad Freud never 
made his " tlirec contributions But, for better or for worse, 
Freud’s contributions made writers more conscious of these prob 
lems and gave them at least the illusion that they were legitimately 
transferring scientific terms and descriptions to the field of art 
Tiie novels of the twenties emphasized the themes aided by the 
sV.epiicai attitude toward older standards, the novelists gave their 
family portraits undeniably Freudian qualities 
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for power, and its consequent psfcliic complications, teas the 
modus operand! oE man's beliavior. In tiie case of " sveak men " 
this will to power manifests itself in svliat Adler calls the " mascu- 
line protest." He recommends that men have " the greatest pos- 
sible freedom of action," so that they may fulfill their desire for 
power and be spared the feeling of inferiority svhich appears 
among the inhibited." In The History oj the Psychoanalytic Move- 
ment, Freud attempts to give his reasons for breaking with Adler: 

Adler’s theory ^\’as, from the \cry beginning, a "system, 
which psychoanalysis was careful not to become. . . . Psyclio* 
analysis has a greater interest in showing that all ego strivings 
are mixed with Hbidtnal components. Adler’s theory empha- 
sizes the counterpart to it; namely, that all libidinal feeling 
contains an admixture of egotism. This would have been a 
palpable gain if Adler had not made use of Uiis assertion to 
deny every time the libidinal feelings in favor of the im- 
pelling ego components. His theory thus does exactly what all 
patients do, and what our conscious thinking alw'ays does: tt 
rationalizes, as Jones would say, in order to conceal the un- 
conscious motives.^ 

It was necessary, therefore, to ask Adler to leave the movement: 
this Freud did in igii,* and since then Adler has had a wide 
following of his owm, especially in America: he calls his brand of 
psychoanalysis “ Individual Psychology.” 

Of Freud's relations with hk other followers, it is perhaps 
enough to say that there were many subsequent departures from 
the ancestral manor and that Freud felt keenly about them.* This 


•VViitclj, Sigmund Freud, 147, 

* The Hulory of the PsychoanalyUe Movement, 966-67. Contmt Phyllis 
Dotiome. Alfred Adler a Biography (New York, 1939) . 55-67 

•For a ^cnption of the manner in which this was done, see Wuiels, 
Sigmund Freud, 150-51, “ It ihould be noted that pohUcal inQuences played a part 
in lh« iomt resignations Adler and hu nine friends were all Soaaluts ** Ibid , 
J51 la 1939 Witteh published a “recanutlon " of much that he had said m his 
biography, but Freud, in his letter to VVmeh (published as a preface to the book) , 
praued^^ for clearing up to well the matter of Adler's dcfecuon. 

M -II dissenters include Wilhelm Stckel and Otto TUnk. 

MIS loyu foyers" include such men as Theodore Reik, Fnu VS’iitels (the 
aT A ^ Sandor Fercnczi (perhaps the oldest of them) , and 
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side of rreud’s nature is important only because, as a result of it, 
the psychoanalytic stream ivas muddied at its very source, and 
It required a careful study indeed to distinguish between terms 
which were originally Freudian’ and those which were subse 
quently used in different contexts by dissenting writers 

One of the most important links with the new world was the 

energetic and loyal work of Dr A A Brill, who first encountered 

and studied Freudian clinical ps)chology at Jungs Chnic oE 
Psychiatry, m Zurich, Sw.trerland In 1908 he 
Fr^d lor the translation of the latter s 

tween that time and .938 when he gathered together he basm 
writings and gave them a wide distribution through the agemy 
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wished that it should be pressed into the service of a certain moral 
philosophical conception of the universei 

The visit to America may well be said to have laid the 
groundxwk for the subsequent popularity of psychoanalysis m 
the United States. Since Ernest Jones was later to become the 
leader of the movement in England, and to play an important role 
in one of Freud’s most widely publicized adventures— that is, his 
flight from Vienna to l^ndon in 1939— the gathering in Worcester 
had further importance. Its immediate effect on the American 
public was not startling. The interest in psychoanalysis svas still 
for the most part confined to medical and psychological journals. 
No translations into English of Freud's rvor^ svere as yet available. 
Freudianism was still in a period of formulation, even in Vienna 
and Zurich. There was some effort at popularization, but no tidal 
wave of interest and controversy as sivept the United States in the 
twenties.” Intellectuals and artists early saw the possibilities of 
the new psychology- Brill speaks of tvriters who " came to me 
from cvcryavhere u-anting to know about it,” after he had pub- 
lished a paper on dreams sometime in 1910 and had received a 
• tuo-page notice in the New York Sunday Times.'** 


The first reference made in America to psychoanalysis appeared 
in an article by Boris Sidis in the Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
cholo^, in 1906. The issue of the American Journal of Psy- 
chology for April, 1910, besides printing in English Freud’s 
lectures, published articles by Jung, Stem, Jones, and Ferenezi— 
the most complete and best statement of ps)choanalysis then 
a\'ailabk in English.'* The questions these articles and subsequent 
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u,riw' V jujufieaiion for *uch a sweeping itatement as that by Harry 
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contributions to " the press debated nerc not of a sort nhich 
would interest Uie layman, nor was n likely that sucli journals 
enjoyed any great or cffectne atciilation Freudian theory to 
be spared, for a few years at least, tlie rapid assimilation ulncli 
was to be its fate m the twenties To be sure, there svere a fesv 
early notices in the popular magazines— among them, an arucle 
by H Addington Bruce in the American Magaune, svhich in 
eluded a photograph of the leading psjchoanaljsw at Clark Uni 
venity Bruce treated the tnosement (along ujth other activities 
in the field of psjchology} as an interesting cunosuy, s\hosc hst 
mg contribution had ) et to be tested and approv ed Thus far. 
It must be said, no other leading ps>chapathologist has accepted 
tins sweeping, audacious theory But it is being pressed \ igorously 
by Freud and a rapidly increasing band of disciples , . ” “ 

Popular reception of any idea which iras m the b^inning 
defined technically is possible only in certain circtmistances (1) 
The idea must be translated into the language m uincli discus 
Sion IS possible (2) These translations must receive due notice 
m the journals which are read regularly by the educated lajtnan 
(3) Tliey must have— intrinsically-a value which will be appreci 
alcd by the lay mind, that is, the ideas must be either startling 
novel, or basic to an mtolhgcm comidcranon of human behavior 
The importance of translation cannot be overestimated 
Brills role, therefore, is significant In 1913 he tranihted the 
third edition of Die T’raumrfrtitwng, this and the Drei Abhand 
lungeri zur Sexual Thcorre (ihe ifurd edition of whicli he trans- 
latedmigiS) contained most of what was to be tagged as Freud 
lanism " by the laj-man Among other books v^hlch Brill was to 
give to the English speaking public were the 7»r Psychopathologie 
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des AlUagslebens (translated 1914) and Der Witz und seme 

Beziehungzum Unbewusitsein. (1916) These last two works were 

accepted by the lay public as interesting additions to and appli- 
cations oE the central theories of Freud *• But early attention was 
fairly svell confined to the work on dreams. 

In that svork such magazines as Forum, i\fcC/wrc's, Century, 
Dial, and Nation indicated a mild interest. Their aim was chiefly 
to give this “ uncharted area of the psychic Hfc sufiicient enlight- 
enment so that the layman might test for himself the s'alidity of 
Freud’s conclusions. Edtsard M. Weyer suggested to his readers 
that, if one of them doubted the nature of Freud's conclusions, 
... he should submit a few of his o^vn dreams to the test. He 
may verify for himself many of Freud’s assertions, if he will 
keep a dream diary, and will adopt the habit of picking the 
skeletons of his oum dreams immediately upon waking in 
the morning. The wealth of his otvn dream life will probably 
astonish him at first; then he svill come to know himself as 
the proprietor of a busy theatre— ourner, spectator, and critic 
in one,‘* 

Among the pioneers in the w'ork of presenting the dream work 
to the public was the Re\erend Samuel McComb; unlike Weyer, 
howescr, McComb insisted that the dream showed the "orderly 
process of the mind " and refused to allow* much for the claim that 
" all dreams arc pre-eminently of a sexual origin." To his com- 
ments on Freud, he adds many references to dreams in which the 
supernatural plays a leading role. The article, on the whole, dis- 
approves of the points which Freud considered most important to 
an understanding of the dream, and McComb brings his oivn 
preconceptions to bear upon the " new psychology " A dream 
is then an allegory, like the Pilgrim’s Progress, which, indeed, 
with unconsaous insight, its author sets forth under the guise of 
a dream." ** 


“CL Ihe popularuaiKOT gi»en Pjjehopalhotogj of Everyday Life by Bruce 
,„ih BrUI m the article. “You Can't tJoI Your 
(.9aj).,.-J3lL See al«. Alfred Ktitwer. 
A Note TO Torgnimg." m Sew Republie, I (>914). 15-17 

xrv Weyer. New An of Inieiprcluig Dreanu,- in Forum, 

**Samuel McComb, “Tlic New Inierpteuuon of Dreams,- m Century, 
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In their elForts to make Freudian psychology intelligible to 
tiie layman, the early commentators resorted to analogy and meta 
phor We ha\e such an explanation as that by Edwin Tenney 
Brewster, who pictures the psychic life as follows The conscious 
soul keeps house m a tidy little apartment [underneath ivhich 
hel cellars and galleries and caverns full of strange things 

The publication of Bnlls translation was die surting point 
of critical reaction The Nation greeted The Interpretation of 
Dreamt with tome little miigiving The general tendency m tl« 
new psychology, it suggested ivas to over emphasize *e poten^ 
of ero Jc inllliencc in all of experience and m the field 
sidered the results of this preconception 

to improbable and reiolting explanations ■ ^ 

easily offended, and more mtcresled in the clinical value of Freud 
Tol msisted that the nlttmate test of Freudism lies not in aigu 

easy and entertaining of hundreds of thou 

that these new case studies are used 

sands of men and women m A , The auilior gives a 

to illustrate the magic o ‘ , ,he beemnings of dream 

brief summary of Eastman to his popular audi 

interpretation Psychoanaly y ^ unconscious 

ence, is a teclin.que for where those desires 

mind And the unconscious imn acknowledge even to 

and fancies go which Menace of Submerged 

ourselves Under tlie hca^ g^^^^ mysterious 

Desires Eastman diaracte^^^^ ,,hich 

well of water. J ^ 

ii 9llni«ed no scope T>rMins ana rorge“*“B 

■I Edwin , Waga-w e XCVl 09%) S"! 
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spreads out to great distances and great depths below " The amte 
cautions his readers, however, that psychoanalysis is not an easy 
excuse for all sorts o£ license and dissipation “ 

In the second article the simplified explanations are ^lu 
strated m the accepted manner of the day, by George Brchm One 
full page drawing shows a young man making a passionate “lotig i 
formal request of his companion that she become his wife She is 
sitting on the sofa, her face marked by obviously painful hesita 
tion The drawing is designed to illustrate the psychoanalytic 
explanation of old maidery She s a typical Old Maid, says 
the caption ' She really loves him but she can t make up her 
mind to take him Why? In her ' unconscious’ there is a vision 
of an * ideal man ’ and this vision is really just an infantile image 
of her father or her brother The second article in the senes 
concentrates mainly upon popular applications of Freud s Psycho 
pathology of Everyday Life, as its title certainly suggests ** 

These two articles did for the general public what reviewers 
and special miters for the Nation and New Republic were doing 
for tlie educated layman what the men and women of Greenwich 
Village and of Mabel Dodge Sterne s * circle ’ were doing for the 
intellectuals and artists Despite the great over simplification of 
Freudianism and the use of inaccurate metaphors in his explana 
tion the articles aroused a very active cunosity about the new 
psychology, a curiosity which was to be more than satisfied m 
coming years 


in 

By 1915 psychoanalysis ivas also fairly well launched in the 
magazines from which the intellectual of that day drew his infor 
mation The i\ork on dreams had been the bridge to an under 
standing of Freuds basic assumptions The movement was still 
new. It had aroused die interest of psychiatrists and, to a lesser 
extent, of clergymen, and it was beginning to be appreciated by 

Ilf ** Exploring the Soul and Healing the Body in Everybody's 

MagtuiTte XXXIl (1915) 741-50 ‘ 

What, Hi. Name? In nvcrfboi-fl 

Magaune XXXIII (*915) , 9^-103 
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die layman as well In the field oE ethics, Edwin B Holt, taking 
Ins cue from Putnam’s suggestion that psychoanalysis had inucii 
to say for a reinterpretation of philosophic notions, published his 
work on The Freudian Wuh and Iti Place m Ethics (New York, 
1015) This book placed an altogether un Freudian construction 
upon the motivity of tlie wish Tlie wish was to be the emotional 
successor to the ' sensation/ as previous psychologists had Aar 
actemed the psychic life The wish, intelligently 

felt, was the guide to a course of action it ™ given prapnauc 

sanction ’ In fact, the whole drama o life hinge on Ac d 
velopment and reciprocal modification o motor ^ 

of purposes and wishes incorporated in die body (PjO Th ‘ 
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probably "emerge triumphant.” "When I compare his svork 
^vith the psydiology tliat I studied in college or with most of the 
material that is used to controvert him, I cannot help feeling that 
for his illumination, for this steadiness and brilliancy of mind, he 
may rank among the greatest who have contributed to thought." ” 
In a letter of November i8, 19.42, Lippmann explained his 
early acquaintance with the theories of Freud. [In the spring and 
summer of 1912] 

I had been a pupil at Harx-ard of William James and of 
Graham Wallas and was preparing to xvrite a book on poli* 
tics, xvhich was published under the title, A Preface to Politics. 

I had a close friend who shared a cabin in the Maine woods 
xvith me while I was tmting that book. He had been a patient 
of Dr. Brill and \vzs engaged in translating the Interpretation 
of Dreams into English. His name was Alfred Booth Kuttner. 

I read the translation as he worked on it and discussed it with 
him and began to sec how much Freud had to contribute to 
the psychology which I had learned at college. If you care to 
examine A Preface to Politics, you will see the effects. It may 
interest you to know that the book was reviewed by Freud in 
his journal, " Imago.” 

A Preface to Politics appeared in 1914. The book is studded 
with references to the major intellectual interests of the time— 
among them, the theories of Nietzsche, Bergson, and Freud. Lipp- 
mann’s discussion may w'ell be regarded as a preliminary summary 
of the moral, social, and political controversies of the immediate 
future. It is a call for a new, more appropriate ” order of think- 
ing." Society has too long simply answered evil by prohibition or 
taboo. Lippmann asks that w'e follow out the suggestion of ^Vil* 
liam James, to find a "moral equivalent” of all evil. The idea 
of so channelizing the energy of original desires that they may be 
most happily used by sodety follows the Freudian discussion of 
sublimation. The burden of Lippmann’s advice is that we stop 
applying artificial restrictions to our desires, but begin by under- 
standing our inner natures. On the basis of intelligent intro- 
speaion we may be able to develop a political morality more 

‘•Waller LippmMn, " Freud and the Laj-man," in New, Republic. 11 (1915), 
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consistent with the actual nature of man and at least not detri- 
mental and oppressive, as are some of our present legal institutions 
and practices. 

Through the stimulus afforded by Mabel Dodge Sterne's 
group and the pre twenties version of Greenwich Village, Freud- 
ianism became a rival to the war as a subject of interest. On the 
one hand it was denounced as a " psychological humbug ” which 
accepts for publication ** the very quintessence of inanity ** on 
the other hand it rvas hailed as a corrective of the errors of the 


confessional and the rallying cry of the feminist movement Flor- 
ence Kiper Frank suggested that " The Freudian searching into 
motives is the accredited material of the novelist; the use of dream 
symbols the very stuff of the poet.” ** Note in this connection the 
controversy which went on over Warner Fite’s review of Jungs 
Psychology of the Unconscious in the pages of the Nation. This 
respectable professor described all utterances of the psychoanalysts 
as ” of the same order, not merely sexual, but abnormal and 
obscene." He resented the fact that the respectable, normah con- 
scious self is made out by psychoanalysts to be a fool.^ "The 
Freudian’s contribution consists in converting the suggestions re- 
jected or suppressed, the leavings of the conscious self, into a 
second fully organized personality, a demoniacal Alter Ego, crafty 
and mysterious, lustful and malevolent.” He granted that Freud 
shows " evidences here and there of fine feeling,” but insisted that 
they are "scattered among the fruits of an ingeniously obscene 


imagnwt^^ the answers to Uiis review was that of Samuel Tan- 
nenbaum, a practicing analyst. r.ho objected w Ftte s contaon o 
the Freudian with the Jungtan sdiool and tns.stcd that a tru 
may not be palatable but is none the less true. Samuel Eliot 
■ protested that this " undesirable emphasis upon sex was mere y 
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hmdennK the development of a valuable treatment of neuroses ” 
C Ladd FranUm, on the other hand, applauded Fite s courage m 
dealing openly with ‘ the absurdities o£ the Freudian doctrine . . 
The whole trend of thought is no less a prostitution of logic-ot 
scientific acumen and method-than u is of a decent morality. 
Using the prevailing war hysteria to advantage, FranUm con 
demned this new psychology as a product of the “ German mind, 
Avhich was “ to a certain extent undeveloped when contrasted with 
the logical and moral sanity of the non German civilized nations 


There is much m tliese letters that helps to illuminate the 
study of Freud s influence For one reason or another, the tvriters 
bring to their subject (whether with sympathy or hostility) their 
preconceptions of what a psycliology may be permitted to say 
about the life of man In many respects, referring to a thing as 
having been said seemed the equivalent of advising that it ought 
not to have been said judgment proceeded along such lines as 
these 'This is bad because it is expressed by a man from a 
nation with which our friends are at war", or, “This is bad 
because it overreaches tlie bounds of polite morality ”, or, ' This 
cannot be true because I have not experienced it ” A legitimate 
criticism might have been directed against those who admired 
psychoanalysis as a “ cure all ’ or ■who employed it to excuse 
personal excesses But the forces of misunderstanding operated 
as fully in one direction as in another, and sane, sober discussions 
were limited to but a few pages of the contemporary magazines 
People brought either their predispositions or ^eir ignorance to 
the door of psychoanalysis— and expected the one to be obeyed or 
the other to be excused One thing was sure to happen— a doctrine 
so avidly praised and so avidly condemned was bound to interest 
the thoughtful people of the time 

That Mabel Dodge Sterne should have gathered together so 
many of these ‘ thoughtful souls, men and women of such diverse 
views as John Reed, Walter Lippmann, Margaret Sanger, Maurice 
Sterne and Hutchins Hapgood, is a mystery which only the com 
bmed psychologies of Mrs Sterne herself and of the American 
intellectual m general can resolve She all but established the 


** Samuel Eliot Letter in NaUon ClII 219 
C. Ladd Franklin Letter in Nation CIll 375 
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pattern of the “free-Jance inteHcctual” of tlie early twentieth 
century. Since her psydiiatrist-doctor, Bernard Sachs, had advised 
her to live apart from her husband, she went again to psycho- 
analysis when she felt bored or in need of a confirmation of her 
otm prejudices. She tl>m illustrated well tvhat 'IV^aldo Frank 
tras later to point out as one of the weaknesses of psychoanalysis, 
and tvhat Freud himself recognized and deplored— the expensive- 
ness of treatment.*® She moved from one analyst to another, and 
was at die same lime interested in other kinds of "healing," 
Under treatment from Dr. Smith Ely Jelhffe, she came to die con- 
clusion that " Psjchoanalysis was apparently a kind of tattletaling. 

I was able to tell not only everything about myself but all about 
Maurice [Sterne],’’ After a time she shifted from the " Jungian " 
analysis of Dr. Jelliffe to the " Freudian ’’ analysis of Dr. Brill” 
^Vith Brill she tvas later to conduct a correspondence on the 
" problem ’’ of her relations with D. H Lawrence.*^ 

TVe have already noted that the curiosity of the young intel 
lectual had been aroused. Brill mentions Theodore Dreiser, who, 
he says, gave him credit for influencing his " vievs^s on life." The 
great advocate of psychoanalysis in Greenwich Village, Floyd Dell, 
speaks of his introduction to the new psychology in Greenwich 
Village, in 1914: 

Tliere must have been at that date a half dozen or more 
people in the Liberal Club who knew a good deal about 
psychoanalysis, and a score or so more who were familiar 
enough with the terms to use them in badinage, f began read- 
ing books about psychoanalysis and was at first incredulous 


»‘Waldo FranV, "Sigmund Freud." In IVgimo Qxiarlerly Review, X (i93l). 
536 ■* The time required by an analysis, and the expense, mate the method (under 
our present system) available chiefly to the fype of idie woman and parasitic man 
who are not worth saving at the price of the Jeogiby effort which the analyst must 
detoit 10 Ttadj-oalmB thm ssww a ffiachid smiUl" In *TunMn9 m the Wap ot 
Psychoanalytic Therapy," toe. at. $99-4oa. Freud suggests psychoanalytic clmta 
for the poor, and admits that the procedure of analysis might hare to be 
modified in adjustment to such an expansion 

"Luhan. Mmerr and Shaken. 439- >9>3. M« Sterne had wmara ed 

once again, this time to Tony Luhan All ot her books, therefore give her ^er 
name, references to Mn Sterne and Mrs Luhan arc. of course, to the same 

•’ Mabel Dodge Luhan. Loremo in Taos (Nw Fork. 1933) . * 7 ‘>- ‘ 

panic I hastened to New York to consult Dr Bn I. good old 
office like a kindly ghoul, hugbing ar aysicne*. with a quick name for any subtle 
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about dream interpretation, until I tried associauon [a 
method o£ interpretation uhich Jung had de\ eloped] on one 
o£ m> dreams rvith convinang results . I think it was late 
in 1916 that 1 began being analyzed, not for any particular 
neurotic difficulty, but because I thought it might be helpful 
to me m my lo\e life and literary ivork, as it pro\ed to be 
Eseryone at that time who kneiv about psychoanalysis was | 
a sort of missionary on the subject, and nobody could be I 
around Greenivich Village without hearing a lot about it | 

For the old Masses. whTch Dell helped Max Eastman to edit, 
the interest in psychoanalysis was happily associated rvith the fast 
approaching daivn of an intelligent day The discussions centered 
upon woman’s suffrage, liberalization of the divorce laws, and 
other problems which an enthusiastic interest in Freud might 
associate with his theories Thus argued the Village intellectuals 
Freud s wntings have pointed out the importance of sex in human 
life and have suggested an intelligent reappraisal of social and 
moral restnctions We must therefore count him as one of us 
This was before the impact of the Marxist revolution had been 
felt, and ones penonal sex relauons were still as important as 
soaal well being indeed, the two were interdependent. 

But all of these references arc in reality preliminaries to the 
postw’ar twenties which were to witness the real penetration of 
Freudiamsm into the thought of England and America There 
was no lack of discussion of Freudiamsm before and during the 
war But die ordinarily slow process of transferring an interest 
from scientific journals to the popular consciousness was made 
even slower by the preoccupation with questions of war and peace 
Freud himself confined his writing to papers on clinical procedure, 
between igigand igi 8 no major work by him was released to the 
public. His “ Tlioughts for the Times on War and Death,’ ** 
wnttcn carl) m 1915, refieaed his mood at the time Meanwhile, 
Jung situated securely in the haven of Zurich, Switzerland, earned 
on as usual, and found an opportunity to carry psychoanalysis to 
the intellectuals exiled there during the war— among them, James 
Joyce 

••rimd Dell to FredeTJck J Hoffman Sqjtember 17 
. r ** tml published In imago U (1915) ,_a, See also The CoMeeted Tapen 
of 5 gmu’td Freud lV.sSS-317 ^ 
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FREUDIANISM— . 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


Despite Its attractiveness to the general public Freudnnism tvas 
primarily a contribution to psydiology, and especially to psy 
chiatry, or ‘ medical psychology It had more tlian an ordinary 
interest for the cultured layman because it dealt fearlessly wth 
those aspects of human behavior which are Jus common concern 
but had not up to that time been the subject of diningroom or 
parlor conversation There must have been a special reason ivhy 
in the years following the i»ar its popularity increased at a ire 
mendous rate— why it became, in a sense, a plaything of the intel 
lectual and of the ivealthy, the subject of unending discussions 
in the cafes, the speakeasies, and the salons The type of opposi 
tion It met indicated that it wzs not acceptable m those circles 
which upheld the values of die past, the fact that it was enthusi 
asiically received by many of the younger intellectuals might indi 
cate that it furnished them mth a critical weapon a^inst the 
standards they had but recently repudiated Both the negatue 
and positive advantages of psychoanalysis appealed to the postivar 
generation it gave them an apparently justifiable means of ‘ scoff 
mg scientifically and wisely at the old standards, and it furnished 
an opportunity to search for neiv bases of human conduct Freud s 
work served as a xevolutionar) document, n pointed away from 
the pasL 
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Few thought seriously enough to search in it for an alternative 
social or moral program. Freudianism merely suggested to the 
individualists a way of defending themselves against the apparent 
collapse of the older culture. The postwar world first sought 
adjustment through the new psychology, then-when it had 
wearied of it or found it inadequatc-sought for release m ec^ 
nomic protest. The figures of Freud and Marx dominated the 
twenties and the thirties.^ The young men and women first repu- 
diated the psychological and ethical sources of their civilization; 
later many of them concentrated upon the economic framework 
of their world. Assuming an interest in the common man whom 
they had only recently discovered, they organized against the eco- 
nomic evils of the world. It rvas with the " moral protest ’ that 
the widespread influence of Freud was associated.* 

The “ transvaluation of values ” seemed grounded upon ex- 
treme opposition to everything taken for granted before and 
during the war. In the words of one of them, the young intel- 
lectuals of the twenties were “ Humanists turned upside down. 
For each of the Humanist virtues they had an antithesis. . . . Yet 
the Esthete and the Humanist both were products of the same 
milieu, one in which the productive forces . . . svere regarded as 
something alien to poetry and learning.” * Since Greenwich Vil- 
lage had before served as a haven for refugees from American 
culture, it was bound to become a sort of show place of American 
bohemianism and the center of discussions in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and the New York dailies. What the Villagers thought 
and talked about was, if not front-page copy, at least good editorial 
material.* So far as this colorful but disorganized group of intel- 
lectuals had any coherent set of guiding principles, Malcolm 
Cowley has formulated them. The principal object of attack ivas 

* Cf Floyd Dell, Ilomecorntrig an Autobiography (New York, 1933) > S93"94 

* Though psychoanalysu was usually associated by the conventional man with 
radicalism in behavior, there were limes when it offered a new way of discussing 
the drive for money and power” It could be linked, however ungraciously, 
with the psychology of salesmanship and of personnel work. It u not surprising, 
therefore, to see adaputions of the Psychopathology of Everyday Life and of The 
Jnierprelation of Dreams in popular, success magazines See American Magazine, 
XCll (1921), 11-13, XCIX (1925), *9 

* Malcolm Cowley, Exile's Return a Narrative of Ideas (New York, 1934) , 3® 

* C£ George Britt, *' Montmartre in Manhattan," a series, in New York World 
Telegram, May 1&-21, 1932 
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the standardization of soaety their principal aim iias to re- 
assert the free life of the pagan as they saw it their principal 
method ivas to get nd of the psydiic sources of maladjustment 
by confessing their sins to a psychoanalyst » 

In the pages of Bobby Edwards provocatne magazine Qutll 
the question of Greenwich Village morals was argued back and 
forth Edwards principal task tvas tsvofold to claim for the Vil 
lage the position of pioneer in the arts and in morals and at the 
same time to defend its reputation against those who wished to 
slander it The two tasks were not altogether incompauble 
Greenwich Village has gone through radicalism license Freud 
ism free love and synthetic gin— and has finished svuh all that 
he said m August 1923 Here is one of the rare places in 
America where there are ideals moderately decent deportment 
and comparative seriousness in artistic expression His references 
to psychoanalysis are frequent and usually half serious half dip 
pant Now the principal motivauon of sex is the dreadful 
ructions of the subconscious mind uhich apparently dwells on 
nothing else It is the vile animal mind we have inherited 
And if you don t let your subconscious do as u wishes you get 
complexes which do everything from spoiling your digestion to 
making you a faddist • 

In the issue of February 1923 Edwards expresses himself as 
tired of This Ann Puritan tivaddle which formed the substance 
of much intellectual discussion in the Village The entrance of 
Freud into the Village precincts says Edivards in July of 1923 
rvas made through the Washington Square Book Shop and in 
December of the same year the editorial spleen is especially strong 

Now there remains the embarrassing subject of the great 
pollution of Village and American literature by that Freudian 
insidiousness Psychoanalysis 

Of course there are terrible people who will speak frankly 
about dubious matters and unfortunately the reading public 
IS not immune to curiosity about subjects that have no place 
in the curriculum of a Methodist seminary Frcuding 


*CoMct ExlesJlelum <>9-7* „ . 

* Bobby Edwrirfs Ed torsi in Qftll VIII (t9*») 


*5 
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parties are frowned upon by *= better Villagers as severely 

“ '’Tto one 'c^n see who has not studied ' 

Freud nteans nothing at all. But as 
whose knowledge of German is hazy, the r^nt pjsib 
read into the jumbled psycho romantic ramblings of the u 
fortunate Austrian savant. 

For the Villagers the conditions they scorned and had fled 
labels, and the new psychology conveniently supplied them, 
term Puritan was separated from its historical contwt ana ex- 
tended to include almost all of the guardians of the natiom 
morality and business. The sinful virtues of the founding fath^ 
had been visited upon their sons, who were tainted J^nt ^ 
original sin that no baptism could remove. In a word, the 
had fallen \ictim to a serious moral illness-repression. ^ 
Puritan had “ repressed ” all normal reactions to sensible 
and as a result his descendants were sex starved and^ pitiful. ^ ^ 
lenalism had pushed aside normal life as inexpedient an ^ ^ 
substituted Success for sex. All of this was not merely a 
of comersation, k was the theme of a number of postwar boo 
on American culture.’ One of the most astute observers o 
“young America," Leo Stein, suggested that American lack o 
experience and naT\el6 would be compensated for by a study o 
science and psychology', which would reveal depths in the human 
psyche not yet known in superficial America: 


What our experience did not teach us, for that experience ^vas 
quite blunted against the armor of our optimistic com 
placcncy, wc are about to learn from science. The newer 
indi\idual psychology, especially identified with the name 
of Freud, is telling m a number of things which in part we 
should have known, and it is probable that one of the reasons 


’Waldo Trank, Our Amenca (New kork, 1919), In the American 
(Vcw ^otk. »937), Saft-oi an /n/o»mal Hook About Books and Plays (New * ’ 
l.udwig LrtriMhn, Upitream (Sew York, 1922). Midehannel an 
Chronttle (New kotk, 1929), and oihcn Harvey O Higgins, The American 
in Action (New kork, >921). aiuckcd prominent Americans of the past from thi 
point of view See Randolph Bourne. Tortrail of Sophronlsba," in History of » 
IMrrary Padical, and Other Essays (New York, 1920), “The Puriun's WHl W 
Power," In Snm Arts. 1 (*917), <^1-37 
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nlij' It IS being accepted so much more easily here than in 
the tenters of a wiser and more reflectuc civilization is that 
on tlie whole ue feel rather less attainted by it * 

Many of the Villagers suggested that the secret of maladjust 
ment lay in the institution of marriage The American business 
man ivas universally held up as illustrating the effect of repression 
upon personal happiness There was no direct solution to this 
problem— but there tvas constant discussion and much expen 
mentmg It rvas natural that Freud should be quoted as an 
authority on sexual experiment as it had been natural for him 
to have furnished the label for the great American illness But 
Freud did not bring about tins revolution in sex morality The 
revolution simply drew upon him— as it did upon HaveJo^ EJhs 
and krafft Lbing and a host of others as a means of justifying 
Us opinions and us acts The cry rvas unconventionaliiy and 
attitudes ranged from tolerance of experimentation to approval 
rather than from condemnation to tolerance * The motives 
for this attitude were not all artificial To many sex freedom 
meant a safer way to married happiness the ciioice of a partner 
required some thought and marriage should not be undertaken 
as a business arrangement or as a means of securing wealth and 
power ** For many of the experimenters however love was an 
enigma not easily solved by talk the modem [rcedom of sexual 
selection did not guarantee happiness Indeed modernism 
ivas often so confusing that it stood in the way of marital com 
patibihty The desire to be modem ran counter to the basic 
instincts of man and woman so that it did not help to remedy 
an admittedly bad situation Man 1$ led away from happiness 


• Leo Stein Amcr an Opl njism In Sexfm Arts II { 917) 9® 

•Caroline F Ware Greenui ch V lla^e 19 0~19}0 (Boston >955) *3® “ 


*40 * ,5 56 ^ . 

‘•Dell nomeeomng *88-89 cf b»Lme n t/ e MachneAge (\w \ork 
igjo) a detailed itudy ot lex behav or in Uie modem age See also h s Maaiage 
and Freedom L berator IV (i 9 *») >6^1 , ^ 

Thus we have Felix Fay and Joyce Teonanf tilng to inake a go 
o£ It beause o{ Felix s modem ideas “ Moon Cal/ (New Vo k «9»“) 311 ^ 

m tBcnU Ih? d icujslod ol modm "“ti “I <1 

hi! and Bolt Ann! m.ril.so in. lo bo « n «on- . 
loo .ho honor, ol ooloohon? - O <> ““ ?' vn." 

Ol Pool and Jane. Clover in Ludo- S loouoSn (Aov. Vo.i, ipjoj 

193 II. 
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Semarnoucn/tAerii^^^ 

' ThT^odem ,voman-some modem women-are rebdUngap^ 

their overvaluation as love^bjects ” » The “ 

the conservative denies the ideal function of se . p 

beauty, for such a being as man in such a universe as th . 

seitual possession-" and "[Man scarcely 

mystery of Eros which both your radicals and your con 

seek to cheapen, the former as sm. the latter as a matte 

'' Though many sincere persons did not seek to exploit freedom 
or to look upon free love as the privilege of the " back suir . 
those who viewed Greenwich Village as a place of sin were wi 
to believe that all " modernists" had surrendered themselves 
a pagan orgy. There was apparently no mean between Uie 
tremes of the inhibited and the uninhibited. This explains. P 
haps, why tlie eyes of the average man turned toward the Vil ag 
in horror, amusement, and envy. America as a whole, an 
especially that part of America eager to participate in minor soct 
revolutions, ^s■a3 in the mood to accept someone as its e * 
matters ot personal conduct. They had, early in their^ 
"learned the practicality and cynicism that is safe only in un 
regenerate old age.” Freud’s discussions oE sex had long 
been translated; and the praaicc and mispractice oE psychoana ysis 
had been the means oE spreading the language oE the new psy 
chology so that it ^'rvis Eairly widely misunderstood by 1920.^ Fs)- 
clioanal)sis had ilic lure oE the new idea, the fad; as such it irti 
pressed the readers oE the " slicks " and oE the metropolitan daih^- 
Discussion oE sex answered a need, for the young people oE t e 


'’Loritohn, Stcfihen EtcoU, zti. 

»|Md.si6 ^ 

“John r. Carter, *"The»c Wild Vming People,' by One of Tneio. 

Afonfhly, CXXt1 (igeoJ.jos . 

Perhjpt an ertreme indication of young America'! anxious search^ 
and aatbetk guide U the announcement in the Cm issue of a Greenwich >» ^ 
little nun^me. Playboy, 1 (igas). 6. “D 11 Lavrrence, Arthur Schopeithau » 
Walt Wlilfnun, Pnedneh Stetzs^e. Jesus Christ, Robert llillyer. Eii« **“ * 
W dla"s ttlile, John Pealc Buhop and Edmund Wilson Jr., Lord Dunony. ^ ‘ 
Bell, Ring Solomon and Carl Sandborg. Playboys all. Jet them speak for us! 
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twenties at least thought it had been unduly restricted. Psycho- 
analysis was, among other things, intimately associated with the 
desire for greater freedom among tlie postwar generation. Rabbi 
Stephen Wise, in a sermon reported in the New York Times, 
appealed for greater moderation in matters of “ promiscuous dis- 
cussion " of vital problems; “let psychoanalysis remain in the 
workshop of the scientist and the laboratory of the physician. 
Sex has its place, but it should be kept there, ft is absurd to ex- 
plain eserytliing in terms of sex desire, kfan does not live by sex 
alone: “ He had v iolent. unfulfilled desires for Brahms concertos 
and free verse and Hollywood and constitutional amendments.' '• 
Freud was neither the originator nor the guiding spirit of this 
movement. He had written some books and liad initiated a new 
clinical procedure, and they were at the disposal of the young 
men and women of the twenties. 

The public interest in psychoanalysis was J 
scores of popularirers, who attached Freud, Jung, 
to their owm beliefs - The cliief of 

A A Drill, Frederick Pierce, and George Green' Tridons books 

are designed to allay any and all fears of 

the reader, as their author chatted with n conZing 

teas." Though many psychoanalysts 

their readers further, Tridon brougb a 

version of Freud within the capacity of anyone. T1 

version " was further made “"‘‘I’’’'' '”ng world. IVliat, 

daily papers and magazines of the g ,^^„,naivsis3 

in summary, was the popular notion of psychoanalysis. 

'•New York Timer, Nov^bw nVJ^'lnVorom. LXXlV (igss), ”* 

»• Viola raradwe. '• The^ S*wp • that, by the 1920 *■ 

were ” 

rl-: “ 

laZf (Boston. i93®) • 
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For one thing it was " talk about dreamy" 
that dreams had a new significance as ' “a * e^wme ad- 
dream analysis became a parlor game. Men and m oE a 

vised to make collections oE their dreams, and w.th the aid o^ 
little reading, to search Eor " hidden complexes and thus to Eorm 
estimates oE their Eriends’ character. Such amateur 
dreams was a subject Eor ready satire or Eor senous consideration 
in the fiction o£ the time. 

Psychoanalysis 'was also thought oE by the popular mind as a 
rationaliration oE sex-looseness; indeed the average man was EorceU 
to remark this Eact, Eor it was pointed out to him Erom both 


lU ICiUdlis. UliJ xwx r , , 

editorial and the clerical pulpit. Protests mounted against tne 
age oE licentiousness which Freud had ushered in. It was regar e 
as a “ justification oE immorality by science.” ” This “iiscon- 
struction oE Freud's theories was Eought against by those who had 
studied Freud: but those who were ipiorant oE Freud scarcely 
ever heard these protesU against his misuse. " Popular Freudian- 
ism” admitted, thereEore, all oE the enormities against which 
Freud had long since warned. 

Psychoanalysis was, as well, a subject for dra^ving room con- 
versation. It was the key by which access could be had to tlie 
" best circles.” Sandor Ferenezi, Hungarian analyst, suggested 
that in America the interest ” is somewhat superficial and that 
the deeper side is somewhat neglected ” Psychoanalysis was a 
delightful excuse for ” talking about oneself.” In this way, the 
terms of psychoanalysis became ” household words ’’—repression, 
fixation, sublimation, complex {all behavior patterns or attitudes 
were ” complexes ”) , defense mechanism— were badly misused 
labels attached at almost any time to a sentence, or included in 
a summary analysis of character. 

To some, all psychoanalysts were quacks; others realized the 
values of the new practice, but pointed unhappily to its abuses. 
Since it was but newly developed, and since no working set of 
regulations had thus Ear been widely accepted, psydioanalysis 


•‘London Tinj«, December 1930. loe The Times article goes on to refute 
this claim and to explain the true meaning of psychoanalysis Thu u alio the 
burden of a New York Times editorial, March 29 1921. 14 5. which critiaies C K. 
Chnterton for hu luperhcial remarks about Freudianism. 

*■ New York Times, June 5, 1917, II, 4 3 
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appeared to be an easy prey for charlatans. In London alone, runs 
one complaint, " there are scores of socalled ‘analysts,’ male and 
female, who without possessing any qualifications or having under- 
gone any real training cither in medicine or in psychology, manage 
to secure high fees by imposing on the credulity of nervous or 
lystcrical Kornen. ** Xliis condition, it was hoped, would pro- 
duce its ou'n antidote a wholehearted campaign against such 
<J»acJrej-y. The danger nas obvlous-to anyone who had scudied 
the clinical difTicnllies of the ** transference, ” and who understood 
the intimate nature of the doctor-patient relationship, it was ob- 
vious that in unskilled hands psychoanalysis was “worse than 
wortldcss." 

The reception of Freud had been adulterated by misinter- 
pretation and superficisil enthusiasm. It was not surprising that 
Freud and his theories should stimulate two reactions he had 
anticipated— indignation and horror—and one he had sincerely 
feared— delight. Indignation was expressed by such men as G. K. 
Chesterton, who denied that psydioanalysis could be a science, for 
no injc science could have become so foshionable; " It is a char- 
acteristic of sincere scientihe speculation that it cannot at any 
pven moment be applied generally to public affairs except with 
the utmost caution and the most copious dilutions of common 
sense," ** The “ crime of the Freudians " svas that they discussed 
“ subjects which polite people do not discuss in mixed companies, 
or at all if they are particularly sensitive."” Opponents sus- 
pected that psychoanalysis had simply furnished an excuse for talk 
which, in terms of decency and good taste, might well be dismissed 
from polite discussion. 

Furthcr, if the discoveries of Freud were to be applied uni- 
versally, there W'as no longer any dividing line between the normal 
and the abnormal, and every person might turn to brooding in- 
trospection over illnesses he has never had How can one possess 


** Letter, in New SlatesTTian, XX (igas) • 

•' Etlilorul, in New York Ttmes, September 12. 1921. »* 5 - 
*• GjJbert K. CJjesierton, " The Game ot Psychoanalysis, in Cenlury, CVI 
Osas). 35 . Cf London Ttmes, Jatf * 5 , 19*1. J»b 

"Editorial, m New York Tt^er. September S 5 > >9*2. 14 5 - 
12. 1922. II. 6 2. “ Frightened Analyst,' »n Nation. CXII (1921) . 908. Analyzing 
PiychoanalystJ," m Review of Reviews. LWVt (1927) , 522-25 London 

•’New York Times, January 4. 1922, 71, March 24. * 9 **' *4 *• 

Tim«. April 23. *921. 7d. December 29. 1925. 7 <^ 
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sufficient discrimination, or fortitude, to 

was as adequate a bulwark against abnormal ty J 

choanalysis was said to encourage a p«s.m.st.c ° 

destroyed all or most of mans illusions It 

to blame suicides upon tbe new psychology: Mercy R°S ’ ^ 

example, who, after reading loa boo^ on 

allied subjects, despaired of her life and turned on 'h' 

Despite this gloomier view, Americans at any rate ^nioyed tl e 
“fad" as a welcome diversion. The journal.sts reaction was to 
take a train to Vienna and to report on the appearance and habits 
of "the great man."” Hollyivood hoped to induce Freud to 
collaborate with script ivriters, and to advise them on t le e p 
psychological problems of love.” The secrets of the psychoanalyuc 
confessional were gladly divulged at the usual space-rates for ma^ 
2 ine stones Psychoanalysts who made America their home, 
who visited America, were also " good copy,” and the 
liberally supplied with reports o£ interviews with them.” 
to the working girl was given the spice and flavor oE the ct 
Psychology ” ” ^ . 

Obviously the terminology tvas either too difficult or too orao 
for popular treatment. Though the intellectual might appro 
pnate terms from his otvn acquaintance with the theory, an 


•'New York Ttmet, January 4. 1922. 7 i, cf ibtd , March 24 » * 9 **’ ^ 
I^ndon Tim« April 23, 1921, yd. December 29 >925 7cl e T TV 

*• Cornelia Stratton Parker, "The Capiul of Psychology,” m 
(« 925 ). 55 »- 55 . Raymond Rccouly, "A Vuu to Freud,” m Outlook. 

(1923), 27-29, Odette Pannctier, "Appointment in Vienna,” in Ltvtng 6» 
CCCLI (193G) , 138-44 ^ 

•'New York Tirn«, December 21, 1924, VII, 58, cf also, Londori • 

August 4, 1925, 8b, for report of a film ~ dealing with psychoanalysis ” to^^ 
in Vienna ** supervised by Professor Freud and explaining his system ” The i 
\ork Times, July 31, 1938, IX, 3 7, reported that Freud might be asked to come 
America to help with the pi«ure. Dark Victory 

Cf Lucian Cary, " How It Fecb to Be Psychoanalyzed,” in American Mag 
line, XCIX (1925) , 29 ff , Virginia Terhune Van dc Water, " I Am Psychoanalyzed, 
m Century, CXIII (igzG) , 224-29 •vrtT 

••Brill New York Times, July 31, i92t, III, 7 x, American Magaitne, XC 
(1921), 11-13 Adler New York Times, April 10, 1927, II, 53 Wittels New 
York Times, October 21, 1928, X, 7 i Fcicnczi New York Times, June 5, * 9 * 7 ' 
11, 43 

••Luhan, Afovers and Shakers. 5x0 In the list of "excitements” for the 
popular mind may be included the presence of ten "eminent psychiatrists at 
the trial of Leopold and Loeb (19x4) . and the newspaper coverage of this trial 
See Grace Adams, "The Rise and Fall of Psychology," in Allanlte Monthly, CLllI 
(• 931 ), 86 
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might even understand them, a mdespread discussion o£ such 
terms called forth the best efforts of the public press to give them 
vividness and color Perhaps all scientific terms are metaphors, m 
that they determine the nature of an abstraction by comparing 
,t with Its nearest concrete parallel But the term ' unconscious 
ivas as colorless a label as had ever been given to an area of 
psychic activity If the unconsootis ivas 
what was it? That is how may we describe it so that it may m 
an impression in the public miud? How can we = 

unconscious as such, or explain it to those who “ 

work with abstractions? There is a wide ’ m 

which to draw, once one has decided upon what 
give the term The unconscious is brutal • 

spends to our animal nature, as the conscious life attests 
rational nature 

The unconsaous would appear to be a of 

zoological gardens, with alHhe ^ 

unnoticed and unsuspeaed esir 

stantly roaring and raging in “S Psycholnalyst 

for peace for the unfortunate patient s for the Psy 
to open the cages and set their inhabitants free 

1 MnnWtf of intrigue and conspiracy 
The unconsaous, being evi! is m view of 

against the ‘ law and order , j^j^^^.^elli ' of tlic 

that It IS not inconsisten to labe of ,hc sub- 

•‘The layman scarcely e»« „ interchangcaDie 

the tincowciour for psychic areas more and more 

separate terms signifying __,nsaous— This latter i** , . . £rnest Jones 

scTous-t/nheniussl h^hfr1'mp«un. no. 

fully as his ? ftuSweious) which he 

in The Life and IPor* of g U zhtly less conKioos. 

Freud took care never t meielr somcih'nS ,w* /.oj i p. ^oj) 

warded ai ™ tmi wf"™”" 

On one early .jarred m the roatier of ^ ^ translations of 

The same problem oc ^ the early twenties. 

oppression The commentarier on Freud In u. 

FrSds earlier works and m pop«“^ 
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ounelves. It it only tvhen the plots _oE that Machiavelli are con- 

cealed from us that he can harm us.” ” „vthical 

Apparently the unconscious is also a primeval or y 
den; one critic refers to the libido as the loathsome mgon 
ivallows in the unconscious."*' To Aldous Huxley, the 
scions, “ ise are told, is a sort of den or inferno to which all th 
bad thoughts and desires which clash with our social duties in 
the world are sent." *' For G. K. Chesterton, talk about the un- 
conscious was " some ridiculous mythology about every man 
having inside him a sort of aged and microcephalous monkey. 
Wistful and melancholy poems are written about how trying it is 
to have a monkey inside him, and ethical essays earnestly de ate 
whether the man should otvn the monkey or the monkey e 
man.” ” All but the last two o£ tliese examples were designed 
seriously to inform the reader or to influence him either for or 
against the doctrine of Freudianism. The censor (a term which « 
sufficiently metaphorical in itself) was variously termed as a 
policeman,” ” a watch-dog,” or a ” Guard.” 

All of these references should give the impression that Freud 
was well knoivn, hastily received, and badly misinterpreted. Advo- 
cates and opponents joined in clouding the atmosphere and m 
making it difficult for the average layman to grasp the real sig- 
nificance of Freudianism. But it is hardly likely that any thinking, 
literate person who m any way associated himself with the 
w'orld of letters failed to encounter the ne^v ps)cholog>'. It is 
more than likely that he was unable to escape getting too much of 
it- If he had not read any books on the subject, he svas bound to 
come across it in almost any discussion; if he did not go out, he 

Vnlerdruekung for nippression, Verdrangung for 


Treud* original terms 
repression 

••E. \V , “The ABC of Psjchoanalysis,** in Living Age, CCCIX (1921), *01 

” George M Cullen, “ Psychoanalysis Attacked,” in Living /fge, CCCX (ig**)' 
107 

••Aldous Huiley, “Our Contemporary Hocus Pocus,” in Forum, I.XX 1 I 1 
(» 925 >. S‘ 7-»8 

••Cheterton, “The Came of Psychoanalysis,” loe cit,, 41-42 

••CL London Timet, January *3, 1929, 14c; report of a lecture by Sir Robert 
Armstrong Jones, who used subsuntially the - extended meuphor ” which 

Freud employed in one of hu earliest popular lectures A General Introduction to 
Ptychoanalyia, *36 Indeed, Freud has often been accused of simply inventing a 
mythology or a “ word reality " corresponding to no existing things CL Huxley. 
“ Our Contemporary Hocus Pocus,“ foe eit, 317, Samuel Tannenbauin, as reportrf 
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■vvas 3 ust as likely to discover it in newspaper or magazine, or to 
notice Its application in the works of his felloivivTiters whom 
he ordinarily examined, if he did not read or speak to people, then 
he was safe from it 


The reaction of the intellectual differed from the popular re- 
action in both degree and kind It was a more serious reception 
the pardonable motive of curiosity is imufficjcnt to explain his 
interest The intellectuals would rather ' psych each other than 
eat They svere so fascinated by ' this lingo about *e hb.do 
that Susan Glaspell s«s to exclaim m despair. Y™ 

not buy . a bun without hearing of someone s complex 

Margaret Anderson and Jane Heap spent their evening, seaich 
tng for "the Achilles heel in everybody s g„n 

Hutchins Hapgood dryfwas 

S:rsr?^eting":2^niisaVp.y.ng.he^^ 

Dodge Sterne had first ^Veh-^^rtl'rreammloiil of 
friends had tried it They Durnoses of testing the 

curiosity, boredom or 8'"“'“^ [ ^,gl,t .mprove their 

validity of the theory, or in order that tney b 

writing •* authority or at least 

Floyd Dell, recogmred by ■"“"P ,he in 

an interesting discussion lea „„pleie picture of his ex 

tellectual of Ins time gives a y P interested in the 
pcrience with psychoanalysis He had 

^ „ ilitlon ol Bohemnnum »" 

.. and " llu'O'y i 

H 1 7LL la - 

‘•Hutcliins Hapgood A «n>ng«t / h,? ojd letw 

38a-83 Hapgood wg«h« origin of mr 

«pcns<^-by analjrzing ,ook me bnii- w «'« 

read them ‘hose obj^ a„J^nfied a lofTer.ng CX\1I 

(19*6) , 669. 
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new thcor/ through a rerd.ngof Bimon-J Anatomy of 
but Ind long before this become used to tlic jargon I”> 
analysts ' which he had heard since he first came to the \ illa„e. 

,n 1914 In the midst of his first nos el, he stilTercd from a 

creative amnesia’ and was forced to stop writing Accepting 
the advice of lus ‘ dearest friend and fonner suceilican. he co 
suited Dr Tannenbaum, who agreed to treat him at a neg ig» e 
expense The arrangement was ideal, llic bind of analytic situ 
ation which every analyst might well ’ dream of” Dell lost ^ 
time in resistances Memories dreams and associations pour 
out of my mind m a never-ending torrent” He agreed not to 
disturb his emotional life by falling m love during the time ol 
treatment Excellent cooperation saved the analyst much incon 
vcmence ' My psychoanalyst gave me no interpretation of my 
dreams, but let me interpret them myself, nor did he tell me 
had a temfic mothcr<omplcx and w-as narcissistic, had a 
deal of unconscious homosexuality and a variety of other fnghtfti^^ 
sounding traits I found all that out myself, and told him 
Dell was more than pleased with the results He hailed the new 
psychology as ‘ an idea of the same importance as tlie Copemican 
idea, the Darwinian idea, the Marxian idea , soon his friends 
were being psychoanalyzed and were using psychological sma 
talk in their conversations 


Psychoanalysis suited the young intellectual of the twenties 
for several reasons He had not too long before rejected (for the 
most part cynically) the traditional moral and social structure-- 
in part, his residence m Greenwich Village was testimony to that— 
and he was not yet ready to accept another system so fully de 
veloped as for example, the Marxist "What he wanted m tlie 
twenties was a method, a psychological approach to and justifica 
tion for his own soul-searching he welcomed psychoanalysis be 
cause it did not legislate against his desires or restrict them within 
the mores of his (for the present) hateful society Psychoanalysis 
was made to order for his personal revolt against tradition That 
the young men and women of the Village were not always abso- 
lutely self-confident about their revolt is a point Joseph Freeman 


Homecoming 293 Cf Dell “A Luerary Self Analysis" m Modem 

QuaTterly IV (1927) 149 
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« careful to make " Sum and dauglue« of the 
and rmters and u.op.ans who Hocked to f J “ “ 

find a frank and free l.Ee for the emottonr and semes felt at d^ r 
bacU the icy breath of the monster they were escaping Became 
L^could mt abandon themselves to pleasure " ^ ° 

guilt, they exaggerated the importance of pleasure, idealited 

l"postwar trventies was in its essem.ls a 
“romantic protest ^ and Max 

rm^;n°:zre;rf«r liad been int^^^^^^ e.n at . 

earlier time in *= all of tlie intellectuals of the 

was not forgotten But many, 
twenties thought oE the revo ^ 

dominated by a personal contradictory theories 

so open that it could quite V Psychoanalysis suited roost 
without being upset in shockingly frank, and 

of them because it was new, unortii agsise-a more 

because it iroplted-thougl. it certainly did 

liberal View of sex matters of tlie nvcniies, tbe 

This was the mama l,s,s ■' That it should 

• insatiable passion for i„entieth<entury fiction 

have affected the quality and rature o 

IS not surprising While F-^'^^j’J^ZLdies of character on 
of comprehension ivriters roodeW^ 

the therapeutic situation clinical treatment but 

only infrequently a genome s j ,n„„spcctiic 

he was frequently pale, shv, ,,s„h and 

hmoding oier the world, wWistrrickMro 
importunate Hts cxperie jsjq single mouse exp a- 

than adsenture. m osedasarietyofmotise^ 

any single act, rather, any one act prmupp^, d.anicter- 

intncately »-"0 . "s loiisness svi.h which psld- 

Critics complained of th 

a".o.»n Toi.”!"" •* 

Iteeia.lSTNewyotk. of ClaW tins'* 

Liftfralur^p I 
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analysis ^ras introduced into their reading matter It is the chatter 
o£ the dialling room nhich is being ‘ spread, all too plentilully. 
on the printed page ’ 

The truth tv as that writers were eager for an approach to 
characterization that avoided the gentility of Jane Austen, t le 
sentimental heaviness of Dickens, and the socially diverting rea 
ism of Howells They felt tliat sex was their problem, that they 
had but recently discovered it under lasers of social restriction, 
and that psychoanalysis furnished a ready set of descriptive terms 
for their purpose Thus they substituted the complex for the 
simple, the abnormal for the normal, the novel for the conven 
tional They often managed these materials badly They often 
used Freud, and psychoanalysis generally, as an excuse for ex 
ploiting the interest m sex. The novels which reveal this kind of 
exploitation rarely outlived the fashionable interests in the situ 
ation of which they took advantage, probably none of them vv-as 
intended for more than an immediate popularity Not all wTiters. 
however, were clumsy manipulators of their tools Some of them 
at least gained access to hitherto iH-defined ways of explaining 
human situations 

The fiction of the twenties reflected— and, quite naturally— 
the intellectuals preoccupation with psychoanalysis The several 
classifications Maxvsell Bodenheim gave this fiction are perhaps 
harsh and arbitrary, but they repay examination 

the sensual melodrama, written in an awkwardly forced style 
and unsuccessfully wavering between Whitman and Baude 
laire, such as "Waldo Franks Hahab, the novel in which sen 
suahty adopts a heavy, cluirisy, and naively serious mien, 
such as the stones and novels by Sherwood Anderson, m 
which young men lie upon their backs in cornfields and feel 
depressed by their bodies, etc, the novel in vshich sensuality 
becomes half flippant and half sentimental, and pl^ys the 
youthful ape to sophistication, such as the creations of F 
Scott Fitzgerald, the novel m which sensuality, sordid and 
undressed, fights with longing for business success, a pro- 
ceeding that occurs m the ponderous fiction of Theodore 


Rioul R«d - psychoaiulpu m Uteratare- m Freeman V (i3«). 49® 
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Dreiser, the novel in which sensuality sneers at itself and 
wonders whether tlie gam is worth the effort involved a 
quality recently exhibited in Ben Hechts £rifc Dorn and the 
endless novels in which sensnalily runs after romance, no- 
bility, and domestic bliss ** 

able "j“'°;;rss They show the extent 

tsrmi::/':! mmld as.de from the 

actual study of Freudian inffuence „„servinK or 

If psychoanalysis ‘''” 1 no^ to be found 

even studying in the literature ajoiescent attacks 

m extravagant demonstrations „nsojship of, or at least its 
upon the mores but rather i „„e 

concessions to >"‘™|P“' . ,11 „quire a strong dynamic 

critic near the end of the d desnairs-now inescapably an 

mind to synthesize these ^ P earth that must 

element of the European ™^th No simp e 

be the basis of any attempt to of ufc 

form will be sufficient for the analys s P,euds and Em 

complicated by the release of „ The most challeng 

stems contributions to his ,,0 .ntellectiials of the 

mg thinkers those who most appealed m ^ „ou not 

day-Schopenhaucr Nietrsc giving 

interested so much in of view and a position taken 

philosophical justilicatio P ,,, moment 

with respect to an unsatisfactory ,orious 

There were novels - consider them 

students of psyclioanalysis and « o get a clear picture 

mgmdless of'^^heir ^ri-lmhn' for^examp.e S.epheu 

Among the novels o 

•• Maxwell Bodenhe m ^ - ,n London Aphrod'l^ 

CXIV (19**) X »,e on the Fono o* 

• Brian Penton '’O' 

VI (19*9) 413 
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Escott and The Island mthin" employ psychoanalysis, not al- 
svays subtly, but frequently with effectiveness. The first drals 
irith the problem of marital unhappiness and its psychological im- 
plications. Fundamentally, it is a defense of genuine marital 
harmony and an attack upon “ modernism ” in sex expenment. 

In The Island Within, Arthur Levy joins the ranks of the psy- 
choanalysts, and from this vantage point views the modern world. 
These are not great novels, but they are certainly not gross dis- 
plays of sensuality. They represent an artist of some talent tuni- 
ing his knowledge of psychoanalysis to some creative purpose, and 
are a testimony of the value of psychoanalysis for a writer who 
will use it intelligently.** 

The leception of Freudianism in the twenties w'as not always 
soberly sincere or indiscriminately enthusiastic. The excesses 
which were noted with either sadness or alarm were also satirized. 
The picture of old ladies, led by their otm " contrariness " to the 
analyst’s office, is grotesque enough and a fit enoughi subject for 
the novelist. Much of the emphasis in Rose Macaulay’s Dangerous 
Ages IS devoted to Mrs. Hilary’s search for a companion to whom 
she can talk about herselL For Mrs. Hilary, psychoanalysis was 
the answer to a lonely woman’s prayer; it was “ far better than the 
confessional— for priests, besides requiring only those portions and 
parcels of the dreadful past upon which you had least desire to 
dwell, had almost certainly no interest at all in hearing even these, 
but only did it because they had to, and you would be boring 
them.” ** The intrusion of psychoanalytic chatter into a hitherto 
peaceful domestic scene is the subject of one of the plays first 
produced by the Provincetown players, Susan Glaspell’s Sup- 
pressed Desires.®* The devices by which Stephen and Henrietta 
Brewster are parted and then re-united are only ordinary theatre, 
but Mabel, the naive sister of Henrietta has some lines which 

**Ncvf York, igag 

••The noveb ot Conrad Atkm, Waldo Trank, and Sherwood Anderson mi^t 
with tome iustification also be discussed here. 

•‘ P. 8G. see also pp. 33-36, 65, 84 

••Publuhed in Plays (New York. 1930), 231-71 Tint produced at Province- 
town, MaM„ igi; Bobby Edwards, Editorial, in QuiU. Xlll (1923). 14. »ays that 
Suppressed Desires introduced Freud to many who had to read him to undersund 
uic play. It U the only blot on the record ot the little theater movement that 
this most foul and insidious of German propaganda should have been innocently 
dutnbuted by them." 
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memly discuss the faddish nature of popular interest m Freud 
lamsm Throughout the satirical literature of this period much 
attention tvas paid the misguided efforts to make psychoanalysis 
a familiar discipline and the tendency to overestimate its treat 
ment of infantile sexuality Among the subjects satirized were 
the amateur psyclioanalyst ** the question of the sexual instmcts 
‘ The error of the Viennese , ” the tendency to apply psycho- 
analysis to biography and history *• and the invasion by psycho 
analysis of literary criticism ** 

Thougli many of the writers of the tiventies turned later to 
studies of economic oppression and though for many of them 
psychoanalysis was merely the object of ridicule it svas ultimately 
to have an important mnuence over modes of lliought and methods 
of witing Terms in tliemselves have little value A technique 
transferred from one field to another loses some of tu nattve 
quality and tmporunce and there ts also the chance that tt will 
not be adjusted readily to the needs of its new environmn 
Freudiatnsm svas destined to pers.st tn the thirties Aough m 
modified form, and with far less of the chicaneiy and “nt. m 
ivhich both marked and marred its appearance m the twentie 


Was Freud a fad? Was psychoanalysis honmrf to 

once the leisure for studying it an ta „[ 

evtst? In tlie thirties there vras little decrease in 

attacU on Freud as a danger to our “onlj-d 

tlie debate about his genuine s^ ue ne . ^ of psycho 

medical profession still quarreled over the legitimacy P 

-Simson Smnsky Tl'' ot to bn»to..»l l«»k 

IJorW cxxxrv (193*) 5S®-4® * ^ 

raotivatioo for Hamlet 
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analytic therapy, and there was no relaxation of the disciplining 
of quacks and charlatans.” The dominating question concerned 
Freud's position as a scientist- He had always maintained that 
psychoanalysis was a science and that its entire procedure was 
based on scientific assumptions.** The topography of the psychic 
life was a " closed system,” a ” rigorous determiinsm,” secure 
against any “ psychic leakage " and able to explain all acts of the 
psyche because of the addition of the unconscious to its woild.” 
Scientific caution, however, did not allow many workers in the 
field to agree with him. They debated Freud’s theories as though 
they were members of a club, passing on lus eligibility for mem- 
bership. The questions they raised were not designed to reassure 
the Freudians; the answers scientists gave were even Jess assuring- 
(I) There is no genuine basis for accepting the unconscious 
as a legitimate field of scientific investigation. One can only guess 
at the meaning and nature of the unconscious; this guesswork 
must be limited, if it is to receive scientific sanction. To continue, 

” the unconscious, admittedly, was not directly known. If it 'vere, 
it would not be unconscious, but conscious. Its existence, there- 
fore, could only be inferred from events happening in conscious- 
ness ... the unconscious became a rag bag for pet theories and a 
fruitful breeding ground of myths, myths which only too readily 
crystallized into dogmas.” ** 

(2) Since Freud attaches too much importance to the un- 
conscious, he has to rely upon metaphors for a description of 
mental life, and his work is therefore only a sort of “ poetized 
science,” proceeding chiefly by analogy with sober scientific in- 
vestigation.** 

**Cf Terence Creenidge, “The Growth ot Psychoanalysis.” m Spectato^r 
CLXII (1939), 490 The BiiUsb Medical Association throughout the twenties 
and early thirties pamed the c^uestion ot Uie “ dangers of psychoanalysis.” ^ 
reported In the London Times, September *3, igsa. 9C-d, July 16, 1925. 14I1. 
tg. t9*6. 9b. July ia, 1929. Be; January 14. 1931, loc. 

“See .Vw InlroducioTj Lteturn. Lecture 35. p 848 

“See Jones, Ptyehoanalysts, 11-14. cf Theodore Schroeder, " Detennmistic 
Proupposition of Psydioaiialpis,” in Open Court, XLl {1927). 90-102 . the 

psychoanalysfi hypothesis must be deteitninutic, and not moralisuc, il his research 
IS to have meaning or value for btia.“ Ibid , 97. 

C. E M. Joad, " Psychology m Retreat," in New Statesman and Nation, 
IX (1935) , 936 

“David B Klein. “Psychology and Freud an Hislorico Cnucal Appraisal.” 
in Psychological Review, XL (1933). 447-48 Klem defends Freuds use of analogy 
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(3) The concepts based on the instinctual life may be v'alid 
so far as they operate within a narrow clinical fraraeworJ., but 
le s n t from therapy to speculation involves a reinterpretation 
of values, which Freud has not adequately made.” 

PamllcI t\ ith this discussion ran thedcbaieconccrning Freud's 
re atiomhip with Marx. Since the latter was, in a sense, to succeed 
Freud in the popular mind, the legitimacy of Freud's presuppo- 
siiions about society were considered important. Some Marxists 
thought of Freudian therapy .as a good means of discovering the 
ills in a bourgeois society.” For the most part, however, ^fa^x{sl 8 
tvere continced that psychoanalysis sras adjusted to bourgeois 
society and denied the value of therapy if its aim was to send the 
patient back into society with no desire to change it or to fight its 
evils.*’ For this reason, and also because ihe ''myth of the un- 
conscious ’* involves one in questions of superstuion and sugges- 
tion, these critics insisted that Freud can never be of any service 
to the materialism of Karl 

These debates proved two things: that the popular, capricious 
interest in Freud was giving way, at least in part, to a serious con- 


ai a rogmt meant of icienl((lc eevaipiion Cf W. Wran Wolfe, "The Twiliglit of 
fejclioanaljiU," tn Arnfneatt Mfrrury, XXXV (1353), 530-31 

•'Camej' tandix "riychoanal/sii and ihe Scientific Method." m Soenee, 
nj, XCIIl (ig|i), 48C Cf Knight DunUp't »evere attack, ai reported in New 
yotJt Times, September 10. 1938, 19 1. WaWemaar KaemplferT, in New York rimer, 
October 1, 1939, 11, 8 f "It fa the rpeculator in Freud which irritate* anj" one 
Hho if hmlhar with the ngorou* rnethod* of ph/riiaJ aatnee “ 

“Ofbom, Freud and Marx. *15-56 Harry Slochowcr, "Freud and Marx 10 
Contemporary Literature," in Sewante fleview. XUX (igiO. 3«3“»4 Slochower 
Kpn %o far aj 10 maintain that Freud and Mane "employ a similar strategy and 
foltow related punuKs, that, at any rate, each offers a contribution which the other 
can eajpJoy and thereby complete ihcir lespccilrc patterns " fbtd , 3*0 Slochower's 
studies of such modem writers as Franr Kafka and Thomas Mann employ Freudian 
and Marxist ideas alternately or in combination 

•’Francis II Bartlett, "The limitation* of Freud,” in Setenee and Society, 
ftgsa), 6 gB! CaudnelJ, JJIasitm and ileehty. 185. Waldo Frank. "Sigmund 
Freud." he cit„ 53G. W. H Auden, "Psjcbology and Art To day," in Arts To day 


s’id'ncy " -'fa** a”** O'* Water." 10 Of^en Court, XUI 

(19*8) »o The Marxist* were not the only men who criticized Freudianism for 
dealing inadequately with the social dci^manu of neuwsa A group of psy 
chiatnsts and psychoanalysts has rcOTtly ermazed Freud for h.s biological 
orientation of va!u«" and has suggested 

economic) should be more completely In analysis Among the mo t acuve 

I .t.1 _1 vor,.n Hnmev and Abiahanj Kardiner See Eliseo Vivas, The 

of .to 'n~n™d„.»,- SCO Horbor. M™.o. Sr., »d 
Cn-ihMfKm (Boston, 1955) • *3*^4 
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tv 


The Interpretation of Dreams ,vas some t«e"ty-seven yea« dd 
when a poup of expatriates established the magarme Tran 
hhon in Parfs. in .gn- In the intervening years, muchjtad 
occurred to the new approach to dream '"1^?“'°"’ 
had toyed with the idea that the dream furnishes a c'ni ' 
creative mind.” Transition, an experimental journal, pn P V 
tor American writers, began early to deplore the corr p 
of twentiethcentury language. With Eugene Jolas as e 
the early thirties it organized its protests into a CTCdo 
denounced rational communication as superficial and insis 
the "language of the night life" must at least supp ™ 

While the Little Review in America simply publishea j y 
Ulysses as an “ adventure in new writing.” T ransilion looke P ^ 

tVork in Progress as a document of protest against the 
Trotisilion stood as the embattled bastion of " the ^ 

and fought stalwartly for it against such foes as The W 
Qtsarterly, This Quarter, and Wyndham Lewis’ Enemy." 

Transition sajs nothing about the mechanisms of the dream y 
which the "language of the unconscious” may be deduce 
imitated, it is ssell aware of the importance of the dream 
as die clue to the "new understanding”: "The study o 
dream ... is a poetic esthetic liberation. It solidifies our artistic 
perceptions and giscs the poetic creation a universal 
tliat leads to the metaphysical and the mythological in al its 
fabulous possibilities.” 

This liberation from language is, according to Jolas, a symp 
tom of a greater struggle for cultural rebirth— not a Marxist Strug 
glc, for the Marxists arc deeply concerned over words, but a 
struggle of creative individualism. ” In a world which is m a 


Among them. Pincolt, The Poette Mtnd , y 

**ModrTn Quorfffljf, dooted to Marxian cntiatm and edited W J 
Calvenon. contributed an entire luue to the contrmerty This Quarter, in ievera 
of lu editonals, announced iueU as opposed to “chaos in language," JH 
1x9-41. Wyndham Lrwu late in the fwenua refuted the notion in hit Enemy, 

* periodical sihich pubtuhed almost nothing but Lewis 
•‘Eugene Jolai. “The Dream,” In Tfaniiticm. XIX XX (1930) , - 47 * 
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state o£ flux the assumption that language for purposes of creative 
expression has been fixed once and for all is no longer tenable 
Though Freud originally formulated tlie metliod of dream 
interpretation, it was Jung who, in Jolas estimation gave dream 
symbols their importance tor the artist The artist must go to 
psychoanalysis to observe Uie process of dream interpretation, but 
the neurotic and the poet cannot be dassiEed as one and the same 

person Jung making liis debut in the pages of rrans.lmn, under 

scores this rejection of Freudian therapy, and emphasizes the fact 
Uiat die poetic vision is part of the deep resenoir of all art The 
poet IS (neater by far than the neurotic He is the 
n, thf carrier and former of the unconsciously active soul of 

""“Tht artist IS no mere channel through which impressions 

flow He must reorganize consciously all 

unconsciously The artist, therefore, awar 
great truth, is capable Ut cp^^^ 

philosophies of all ages ^hat the facuU^ „ 

-sense and “f„ali y which confounds lUelf widi 

not the Real The of ourselves, in the 

life, can only be attained in the interior 

Unconscious ” TranMwn, Jolas printed the 

In the t''="‘y“'='''"‘'''“j„,ailed to the creative artists and 

answers to a quesuonnaireh 

critics of his acquaintance express the expcnences 

' ever felt the need for a MW requested to report 

of [their] night [their] colleclive unconsci 

• any ancestral “1"'“ r„jed a modern symposium on the in 
ous The answers constitu o£ 

fluence of psychoanalysis ,g„onint of Jungs notion of a 

them either repudiated or v importance to 

collective unconscious willing to assert and a few 

creation, however, many o accommodate 

agreed that language wo 

Ensloa '• ® 

“CarlOJunS The *“** ®* *"*“ j t -mmiace of N ghi tn Tran 

••Eugfnc JoUa * 

S.Oon XXVir *33 
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progress made b> Jung m influencing the cnucal uses of psycho- 
analysis This ivas made possible because of tiie groivth of interest 
in myth and because of Jungs svillingness to expand the theory 
of archety’pes beyond the narroiir familial basis insisted upon in 
Freud s discussions of the phylogenesis of the human life. Though 
there is much cniiasm of J ung s lack of exactness and his tendency 
to ov er-eraphasize the role of psychiatrist in the patient's life (see 
Edward Closer, Freud or Jung, New York, 1950), his type of 
analysis has had an especial appeal 10 those interested in interpret 
mg literature m terms of mythical and archetypal origins In the 
seaynd deielopment, there was a careful extension of many of the 
Freudian techniques to literary cntiosm and to a study of Ian 
guage The most successful of these insestigauons w*as Ernst hns's 
Psychoanalytic Exphraitons in Art (N’ei\ York, 1952) . This 
significant book brought much of the Freudian usefulness to 
cntiosm up-to-date and applied to it se\eTal of the disaphnes 
contributed by modem cnuosm Chapter ten of this book, 
‘ Aestheuc Ambiguity " (wTiitcn in collaboration mth Abraham 
Kaplan ) , is one of the most incisive applications of Freudian psy 
chology to cnucism ever to be made These two pnnopal de 
velopmcnts are quite opposed in their stress, scope, and effect. 
WTnIe archetypal cnudsra (as in the work of Maud Bodkin) is at 
present more popular, there is no reason for assuming that the 
more sober and cauUous work of men like Kns will not endure 
beyond it 



chapter rv 


THE PROBLEM 
OF INFLUENCE 


Freuds theones have had such an elaborate career that it may 
seem impossible to distinguish genuine influences from merely 
apparent or obviously false ones Though our survey thus far 
should make the reasons for (his difficulty fairly clear, we may 
try to bring them within the sharp focus of a summary 

(1) Psychoanalysis was not immediately welcomed or ac 
cepted, svhether by the medical fraternity the schools of psy 
chology, or the general public It ivas at least ten years before 
the new psychology was cautiously accepted, and twenty before it 
enjoyed, or suffered the attention of the general public 

(2) Freud and his earliest co workers experimented for some 
time with names and terms under the impression that they had 
discovered a new approach to ageold problems they ivislied to 
differentiate it from the old cither by an ongiml use of old terms, 
or by inventing new terms ^Vhile JF’rcudtantsm was being dis 
cUssed on all levels of understanding Freud was himself modi 
fymg and extending his terminology, m an effort to make it more 
precise or more comprehensive A conspicuous example is Freud s 
attempts to determine accurately or conveniently the geography 
of the psyche From 1912 to 1924 he svas steadily improving and 
defining the terminology related to the functional reaction to 
unconscious life 


e? 
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. the dtea.. This point 

Freud, tvhich was based primanly “P“" f f r ; theory 
en^phasis. tvas not settled by the q-f*'”’™’"’ 
did not seem to meet mueh of aea- 

That the dream itself is one of the „„ the 

tion was affirmed, however. In , construetion in 

dream influeneed the manner of tmttng and plo j^ter- 

the litemture of the thirties: (.) The ^/'trTmental 

pretation revealed were signifieant contributions “ P ^ ^ 

s:^iting, and a knowledge of them helps one to 

“g. (a) The dream itself took a derm.te pUee ^^^^^^ 

struetion of plot or the explanation of motivation. 

the devices by which an action could be anticipated by 

and it afforded a view of the character s inner ^ 

century artist wished to believe that *'^.P°“““ jk. The 

arbitrary device tor enclosing a story "'■‘>’>n a tome ^ 

dream was for him a way of pointing to ^e ‘ ^^ion, 

acter’s motives and his diverse range of P°“‘^''‘““ , p^^ud's 

For example, Conrad Aiken-who in 1915 had «ad ^^5 

InteTpretation of Dreams in the English translation, c 

dream an essential means o£ explaining the sources o • ^ 

the Great Circle (1933) Andrew 

plained in a long dream, which ukes us back to his chi 

gives all o£ the essential clues. This use of the dream (o 

skillfully introduced) is to be found also in the novels 

Frank, Ludwig Leivisolm, Thomas Mann, and Arthur 

Freudian applications to literature and criticism were 
lenged anew in the thirties, and Jung’s theory of the co ^ 
unconscious " furnished an alternative ivhich pleased many ^ 

jolas felt that Freud, " By reducing everything to the 
neurosis, . . . eliminates layers of poetic genius that are esse 
for esthetic understanding.”" Herbert Read, however, 
that side of psychoanalytic theory because it enables the critic 
determine the role ivhich neurosis plays in the act of crea 

•* Tramition began by pnnUng a number of surrealtsU, but 
tankage and creation diHcr* from (UTTcaliim in his insistence upon (he 


language and creation diuers from turrcalism in his insistence upon lu > 
and religious resources of the unconsaous and the consequent importance 
Dream for reality. See his I Have Seen Monsters and Angels (Pans, i93 , 

, . on, XIX-AA. y 


*’ Eugene Jolas. " Literature and ihe New Man,” 
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" There is much in literature that is on tlie border line of reahtj , 
It would be useful for the critic to be able to determine by some 
scientific process the exact course of tins borderline * 

The quality of this discussion of psychoanalysts indicates a 
serious concern with essential aesthetic problems Tivo essay^by 
Thomas Mann - helped to g-ve Freud a place among he peat 
thtnkers o£ hts t.me But the protest “P'f " 

gutsed as cltmcal report " justifiably continued ^ 

Site dtsttnctton between a well tvr.tten^e 

going psycl.olog.cal novel?' quened Uo A Sp.^el pu^M 
over the enormities wind, abuse of a ‘ j „ [|,at it 

here, however, the criticism is tempered by a realization 
IS the abuse and not the theory that is at faul 

Certain important peculiarities may ' ' twenties had 

to Freud m the thirties For one dung „.e 

given only sporadic essays possibilities m the 

thirties explored the linguistic an enenry and attention 

newly discovered unconsaous h u 1 j j sociological 

of young ivriters teas KruiTnisni, though le« 

crittcism and Marxist tutored cr „ i,ad recened 

popular, was given a more s”iou ,n,ellcctual life of the 

in the twenties, its P'” .^mediate sahie compared 

twentietli century rvas tested, an psjclio* 

with that of the economic relatnely slight 

analysis in the protest nove o ,1,,, Pind of 

This IS understandable since of policemen, and 

novel dealt svas tangible an . The discos cry of the su 

bread lines, and union meeting 1 intense and ap 

hminal ' sources of ,,„„ry artist and critic 

patently lasting interest m both ry 


ln'the',e°ars since m”. ‘’o'ne mXc” n'die rapid 


In the years since -w.-. 
literary ctitiasm have taken p 
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(3) The dissenting psychoanalysts confused the issue still 
further by taking the Preudian terminology and shaping it to their 
own needs Thus, we must distinguish between Freud’s definition 
of libido and Jungs use of the term, between Freud’s suggestions 
about symbolism in the dream, and Stekel’s use, and so forth 

(4) The attitude toivard an idea, or toivard a body of theory, 
\eTy often becomes fixed and determined in the lay mind long 
before the theory itself is ready for a final estimation. 

(5) Besides these considerations, there are other difficulties 
which stand in the way of a correct and intelligent grasp the 
problem of a technical study, and of its transference to the world 
of " ready and easy discussion ”, the multiplication of difficulties 
imohed in popularizing— the ‘false entrances and exits ” which 
popular eclectiasm uses 

(6) Finally, we may suggest that the professional and ethical 
guardians of soaety are sensitive to change There results, a mass 
of well inteniioned but obiiously biased hostility, and hostility is 
an extremely important means of spreading any notion, concept, 
or idea, because it is helped by a functioning prejudice Our 
notions of the devil are, for the most part, derived from sources 
which are hostile to the devil Though abstract considerations of 
c\il ma) satisfy the philosopher or theologian, the poetic or mass 
mind is seldom satisfied until it ‘ sees ” the abstraction This can 
be abundantly proved by reference to the manner in which ab- 
stractions were paraded— in full costume— before the eyes of Eliza 
bcthan spectators It is the basis of popular allegory. 

It is not at all surprising that the writers, of the twenties at 
least, should ha>e been a bit confused about the exact meaning 
of Frcudianism The ivntcr brought to the confusion his oivn 
preconceptions and prejudices Many of the >oung intellectuals 
of tlic twenties confused the issue further by accepting Freudian 
terras immediately upon hearing them, or bj attaching at the most 
a summar> sketch of their meaning Thus repression as Freud 
defined it lost much of its original meaning in a discussion, but 
It gamed new cultural ingredients from the particular area in 
which It found an audience The single term repression, there 
fore, suffered a \anciy of dianges. which may be formulated as 
follows Freud s dcfiniiion of the term Repression, minus what 
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has been lost through hasty generaUzauon or inadequate Lnowl 
edge of Its source meaning, plus cultutal ingredients which have 
been attached to tfie already altered concept, equals repression as 
American convention imposed upon free sex expression, or neo 
Puritanism 

Tile factor of metaphor must also be considered Hence the 
mechanism of repression was often replaced by the picture of a 
repressed person, or a repressed people In the matter of an 
amateur or aesthetic usage of a term the example is more itn 
portant than tlie term it is designed to illustrate and the term 
acquires the qualities of its illustration, and loses us original 
accuracy or " abstract purity ' 

All excessive or extremist reactions, which act as the barriers 
to clear understanding— such as indignation horror, entliusiasm— 
affected the nature of Freuds debut in the society of the intel 
lectual Consider for a moment the levels of comprehension, 
on any one of which a writer may, according to his tastes and 
learning, have encountered a fragment of Freudian theory 

(1) The level of accurate understanding such understand 
ing may be had only from reading intelligently the material in 
the original language Such men as Waldo Frank, Ludwig Lewi 
sohn and Thomas Mann were equipped to do this * 

Freud * writer 


{2) The level of translation here one must add a third 
Rgure so that at least three persons participate in the learning 
process —for example, Freud, Brill, and Conrad Aiken, or Freud 
Brill, and Eugene O Neill 

Freud * translator * writer 


(3) The level of summary or survey here originator, trans 
lator, and lecturer af! jneen-OTe before (be writer dismm ihe 
doctrine 


>Thw of courtc doe* not m«n that the theory ,>.11 
unchaneed after the writer ha» uied it for hu own putpose or that ^ 

wav' after all find certain par« of ic obdurate and d.fficuU unsultcd to an 
He may alter all hnd rtttam p Though 

aesthetic purpose. Thus he may auw k anu acijw v „ . 

1^ broking down the bamen b«ss«n one Oisophnc and another 
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Pjeud < translator < -> lecturer * > writer 

or 

p-jeud > lecturer translator < rvriter 

(4) The level oE Eragmentary presentation, such as a “ Mabel 
Dodge Sterne evening" or a tea at the WoolEs A vanety o£ 
barriers are here set up, any one or all oE which might have been 
present in a given instance the manner in which the subject is 
introduced, the discussion which took place before it was intro 
duced, the predispositions of the person or persons who " led the 
discussion " or with whom the theory seemed most to be associ 
ated, and finally, the intervention of other theories— such as those 
of Havelock Elhs, Westermarck, or Karl ^fa^x— by which the topic 
of discussion v\'as colored Of such was the nature of Shenvood 
Anderson's ' education ’ m Freudiamsm, as in many other 
matters * 


Freud < > translator * > lecturer or 

populanzer < > speaker < > listener 

In all of these situations, the nature of the wnier bore heavily 
upon his relationship with Freudian theory, and m many respects 
was the deciding factor— though, in a few, it was altered by the 
experience Thus, a wnter might have said " This is what I have 
known all along— what I have written about”, or, ‘ This is in 
teresting, and it may help me to see more clearly, I can use it ", 
or " This J5 sheer nonsense, it will interfere with my genuine 
appreciation of human afiairs, if I allow it to " As a result of one 
or another of these expressed altitudes, the wnter may dismiss 
Freudiamsm summarily, satirize u gleefully, or embrace it rehgi 
0U5I5, or he may soberly consider Freudiamsm itself and lampoon 
the idle gossip of literate but stupid enthusiasts • The occasions 
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described in le\cl 4 were numerous they svere among the most 
effective agencies for spreading any theory in tlie twenties They 
were also a means of distortion This artificial situation has done 
much to affect the manner in which theories are entertained in our 
century * In one of his novels, Waldo Frank describes several of 
the avenues of approach to Freud ivhich were open to the young 
intellectual On one drunken occasion, Freud slips into the 
conversation incidentally, here be is a sort of social scapegoat 
‘ the unmarried men and tlie married women ought to give Freud 
a million dollars yes and the married men ought to sue him for 
a million yes and Uie professional painted ladies ought to Jiang 
him, he’s caused a hell of a lot of unemployment . 

During a more temperate evening Freud gets a bad second 
in a struggle -with ^^ar5c Present are a psychoanalyst, a com 
munist, several others who make only occasional remarks TJie 
Marxist has the floor for most of the evening, the Freudian has 
written a monograph on Hamlet, and is peeved because he has too 
little opportunity for airing his vieus ' They ate and drank 
Canss, touched m his vanity because he bad not said hu word— 
Barbananl the psychoanalytic Truth doesn t exist for these 
Marxists Later, however, Canss has ample opportunity both 
to discuss his theories and to demonstrate his practice of them * 

The creative artist works, it appears. ivitJun a complex en 
vironment, and his originally naive view of human behavior 1$ 
subject constantly to qualification and modification by circum 
stances m that environment Ideas, concepts, and theoncs are 
seldom if ever received in a state of purity The act of creation 
IS thus obstructed as often as it is helped by suggestions and dis 
tractions originating in that environment This obstruction is 
aided and abetted in a great number of instances by the willful 
independence of the artist Jiimself 'Writers who have a sufficiently 
healthy and independent view of (heir vrorld and who also possess 
a confident mastery of their craft may produce great or satisfactory 
works with apparently little aid or hindrance from their im 
mediate surroundings Indeed, it is the task of the creatnc artist 


«S« for exatnofe Carl Van dofription of an ocning at Ed th 
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to work independently o£ them, or at the most to assume the role 

of judge or analyst of them 

Allowance must be made for the peculiar nature of the 
aesthetic point of view What actually happens to a writer when, 
after a long period of preliminary discussion and thought, he 
submits to the necessities of his art? He does not usually begin by 
lining up representative texts on his table, and piecing together 
fragments from them The creative artist is first of all aware of 
the idea to which he hopes to give aesthetic form of one sort or 
another His use of suggestions from the world from which he has 
momentarily absented himself will depend upon his recognition 
of their relevance to his mastery and view of the idea Theory is 
thus inferior to aesthetic practice at the moment of such practice 
The clue to influence may be seen m the word relevance 
This is not, however, the relevance which critics discover after a 
poem, play, or novel has been published It ts a relevance raoraen 
tanly comprehended, a service theory performs for the writer 
This independence of theory gives the wnter a great advantage 
over his intellectual guides They are his servants, not his masters 
or tutors Recognition of them is usually qualified and altered m 
accordance with an aesthetic and not a scientific or philosophic 
point of view Hence a writer selects freely from them, his selec 
tion IS not always accurate, or fair to them They do not dictate 
specifically or explicitly to the artist during the moment of 
creation 

If this IS true, what if anything can be said about influence? 
The aesthetic experience is in an important sense a moment of 
creation, an aesthetic present, bounded in time by a sociological 
and ethical past and future In other words, the writers intel 
lectual environment affects and alters his attitudes and views 
before he yields to the necessity for aesthetic decision Equally 
important is the fact that, once a work of art has been published, 
or put on exhibition, it is again subjected to the judgment and 
criticism of its environment 

The intellectual and sociological preliminaries to the creative 
act are, of course, the sum total of theory with which the artist is 
in some way familiar, plus the circumstances under which he 
becomes familiar with them Thcir effect upon him depends for 
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the most part upon their attractiveness their appropriateness to 
hvs interests Suggestions from, tlic discipline of ps}choJogy may 
seem much more appropriate to him than suggestions hom the 
Helds of physics or chemistry, this is especially true if he is inter 
ested m understanding motivations of human behavior, or in 
testing his ovvn experience by companng it with soaal experience 
This interaction betueen subjective and social experience bears 
an important relationship to the ultimate nature of an artist 5 
point of View The artist normally has a sense of insccuruy in his 
relationship rvith the outside world, an insecurity which derives 
from the difference beiiveen him and the social norm This in 
security is alternately great or trivial as his environment appears 
certain or confused The tnstability of our age reacts upon the 
artist by intensifying his own feeling of uncertainty Its peculiar 
contribution to modem aesthetics is to increase the artists desire 
for aesthetic solutions to political, soaal. and philosophic prob 
Jems He is eager for new knowledge, and he distrusts or scorns 
traditional knowledge He is thus influenced by the thought of Ins 
time because he is not altogether confident of his own powers of 
integration It is m this way that the act of creation is prepared 
for, in cite world outside the sphere of subjective interests and 
convictions The artist differs from other men primarily m the 
intensity of his need for secuniy He differs from the philosopher 
and sacniist, perhaps m the emotional and prejudicial point of 
view he brings to the vvorld of theory, which he examines haU 
seriously, or altogether too seriously, and often indiscriminately 
Psychoanalysis enjoyed a great advantage over other bodies of 
theory because of its greater attraction for the artist It vras after 
all, a new and bold intcrprelanon of human behavior For one 
thing It flattered the subjective importance of the artist himself, 
lor It suggested deep and significant sources of independent be- 
havior Again It gave him new dues for the study of himself and 
his vsorld clues whicli vicrc all the more attractive because in their 
superficial nature they opposed the established notions of insutu 
uonal behavior It is quite possible that Freud has influcncctl the 
writing of our time more radically Uian other theorists because 
the subject matter mth which fie dealt vras more intimately 
related to aesthetic interests But he did not, e.xcepi for a Jew 
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minor examples coniroUhe act of creation The independence of 

aesthetic attitudes asserted itself powerfully, as it does m most 
examples of creative activity Freuds influence has m the mam 
been implicit rather than explicit The power of aesthetic in 
pendence is such that it invariably changes original doctrine from 
us original systematic and explicit character to a condition ot 
contradictory and unsystematic influence Original doctrine loses 
the dogmatic or didactic character which it originally possesses 
and must possess if it is to be accepted without qualification In 
the course of an artist s career, there is a strong and a critically 
important tension between doctrinal certainty and subjective 
skepticism It IS probably incorrect to judge influence simply by 
measuring the external facts of any cultural history It is even 
more incorrect to assume that an influence has taken place be 
cause a work of an merely corresponds to a body of theory— that is, 
that the conclusions or characteristics of a work of art are similar 
to those suggested by a certain brand of psychological investigation 
or by a philosophical system 

The measurement of influence must consider several matters 
the degree to which a body of theory is current the degree and 
nature of discussion which that body of theory undergoes within 
the time and in the place in which the artist lives and the attitude 
of the artist toward theorizing m general and toward a specific 
body of theory We need to detennine the nature and quality of 
the artists ^arlatlon from exact theory This course may be diffi 
cult but It is also very rewarding, for it does more than prove a 
point It pajs strict attention to the peculiarities of the aesthetic 
point of view it ultimately results in an honest and exact ap 
praisal of our cultural history and it gives to the artist a deserved 
and merited personal integrity 

In the course of literary history the position of the artist is 
strongly affected by the professional criticism of his contempo 
riries There have, of course, been many critics who were also 
artists and many artists who occasionally took to critiasm, for 
one reason or another For the most part, hoivever, criticism has 
been a field apart from creation The critic s relationship to his 
time IS miellcctual and often axiomatic His attitude toward 
the ideas and theories of his lime is usually more objective than 
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Uic artist’s, since he is obliged not to grasp the norJd iiiiimitcly 
but to appraise it intellectually He is therefore in a belter 
position to understand ideology but less able to synipiihue uith 
the difficulties of creation or to comprehend the ambiguous nature 
of Its results The critic is thus closer to tlie intellectual world, 
and It IS his ideal task to demonstrate tlie siluc of aesthetic con 
tnbutions to it The controversies of his time are in an especial 
sense his own, and he is one of tlie arbiters of taste and belief The 
effect of a CTitic*s disposition and temperament often lies in bis 
preference for one body of thought as opposed to another Far 
from interpreting the artist to his world, he often arbitrarily 
selects a body of theory, or a synthesis of several, and views all 
works of art from this vantage point 

The role of the critic is to examine quite objcctivcl) the 
ideologies of his time, with a view toward noting their applica 
bility to or difference from aesthetics He must also rccognue 
quite candidly and intelligently the important modal differences 
between intellectual or scientific and emotional or aesthetic points 
of view Thus the purpose of a ps)cI)oana1)st is not to represent 
the tragedy in human life but to remove it A critic v^ho insists 
that a novel is exactly like a senes of ps}choan3l)tic casc-histones 
fails to grasp the essential difference between a pniicnt and a 
fictional character Afore than iliat, he makes the greatest mistake 
of all in failing to sec that the analyst views his patient scicmific 
ally and objcclivelj and that the author oficii view's his characters 
subjectively The analysts function is both descriptive md pre 
scriptive, the writer docs not advise Iiis diaracicrs or his readers 
m the same way at all Nor does he examine his characters wiifi 
scientific caution No writer is, therefore, literally a * Freudian , 
one may only say that he niighi have been interested in the 
aesthetic possibilities of Frcudianism and have exploited them in 
one imperfect way or another 




It IS another thing hoiicscr, for a crnic to judge jitjcliciaailjm 
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literature and evaluating its suggestions tor a 
o£ the personality of the artist. Tins occupation is a legiuma te 
one; it belongs not to the examination ot single works but to the 
field ot aesthetics, more specifically to the psychology ot aesthetics. 
And since such work is important tor an artist’s final estimate o 
himself, we might well look for a moment at the contribution ot 


psychoanalysis to aesthetics. 

The ^\Titer was well able to find psychoanalysis in a number 
oE places. That its companion-subject, sex freedom, was often 
closely linked with it, either in causal sequence or as an associate 
matter, both speeded the influence of popular Freudianism and 
barred the way to an understanding of the actual tlieory. 
contribution to literature, then, may be regarded as twofold: 
association of his name and theories with analyses of character and 
society, and adaptation of portions of his theories to theories ot 
writing and style. For Freud, psychoanalysis had little enouglt to 
say about the artist; but his statements about art are not so im- 
portant as his contributions to the subject matter and style of art. 

As to the former, his remarks are infrequent and scattered, 
though he svas bolder in such fields as philosophy and ethnology, 
and his psychoanalyst followers did not possess his timidity in mat- 
ters of aesthetics and literary criticism.® The artist is for Freud 
a “ neurotic " who seeks and finds in art a " substitutive gratifi- 


cation ” for his “ thwarted desires.” 


The artist is originally a man who turns from reality because 
he cannot come to terms with the demand for the renunci- 
ation of instinctual satb^ction as it is first made, and who 
then in phantasy-life allows full play to his erotic and am- 
bitious ivishes. But he finds a way of return from this ^vorld 
ot phantasy back to reality; with his special gifts he moulds 


* Cf Otto Rank's Das Jnzest motrv sn Diehtung und Sage . . 

Artut (New York, 1952) . 

Freuds own statements about the artist are contamed in The Collected 
Papers of Sigmund Freud, IV " The Retauon ol the Poet to Day Dreaming," 175" 
83. " Contnbutions to the Psychology of Lose . 193-202, "Formulations 

Regarding the Two Pnnaples m Mental Functioning," 13-21, Leonardo da Vtnet' 
a Psychosexual Study of Infantile Jtemmucence (New York, 1910); A General 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis, Leauie 23 pp 326-27, Cmilization and Its Dis 
contents, 38-39 S« Louis Fraiberg, "Freuds Writings on Art," Literature and 
Psychology, \l (1956), 116-30 
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his phantasies into a new kind of reality and men concede 
them a justification as valuable reflections of actual life Thus 
by a certain path he actually becomes the hero king creator 
favourite he desired to be without pursuing the circuitous 
path of creating real alterations m the outer world But this 
he can only attain because other men feel the same dissausfic 
tion as he with the renunciation demanded by reality and 
because this dissatisfaction resulting from the displacement 
of the pleasure principle by the reality principle is itself a 
part of reality ' 


Thus the artist helps the world to soften the imjsact with the 
reality principle because he is mote skillful in the matter of 
averting the clash betiveen desire and the harsh external norJd 
he makes it possible for others in their turn to obtain 
solace and consolation from their own unconscious sources of 
gratification which had become inaccessible * 

This extension of therapy to aesthetics comes very close to 
regarding the artist as a successful neurotic whereas the patient 
IS obliged to give up Ins neurosis or to redirect it by means of 
effective sublimation the artist u applauded and honored for 
bis This assumes a close association betueen the instmctnc life 
and the life of the imagination and it furiher tends to disjwrage 
the creatiie act of a subjective means of avoiding rather than an 
objective plan for shaping reality It is one of the points from 
which the literary critic transfen the therapeutic siiintion to the 
field of biography and the chnicn! interpretation of hicruurc 
Afany artists and art critics scoffed at the notion and held that it 
was just another evidence of illegal poaching on the presen es of 
formal aestfietics * It is easy 10 sec how this approach to the 
imaginative life might lead to abuses Albert AfordcJI for ex 
ample one of the extremists accepted the Freudian hjpothesrs 
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literally “ A literary work stands in the same relation to the 
author as the dream to the patient" The source oE much re 
explanation o£ creative genius will be found " in the infantile love 
life of the authors When we say that a genius is a man who 
discovers a new truth or depicts beauty, we really mean that he is 
a man who. having experienced a repression, has been led to 
make certain conclusions from that event which society has not 
wished to admit ’ “ 

The advantage to literature of tliat sort of criticism is indeed 
negligible Yet we must admit that Treud is himself responsible 
for this direct translation of tlierapy into aesthetics It cannot 
be simply dismissed, for it is part of the picture This is not to 
say, however, that the use of clinical evidence in the discussion 
of literature is necessarily bad or distorting A study of poets need 
not distort the understanding of their poetry The greatest defect 
of this kind of biographical analysis lies essentially in its ignoring 
the work or merely using it as accessory evidence for the analysis 
of the writer 

Those critics who went, not to Freuds statements about 
artistic genesis but to the results of psychoanalytic research for 
clues about the imaginative life, made a happier selection and 
ivere more successful in avoiding extremist conclusions This 
much they believed, ws true that the dream was a rich source 
of clues for a new interpretation of the imaginative life Since 
the manifest dream properly interpreted, revealed facts of sig 
nificance about the unconscious they were led to believe in a 
close correspondence between the dream life and artistic creation 
Since in the dream state the hold of the practical world is tem 
porarily suspended, the imagination has relatively free play, and 
creates a world completely fanciful— or fantastic— in which it 
ranges at will This according to Frederick C Prescott, can be 
the source of a clearer understanding of the poetic imagination 
In the free play of the dream consciousness thought loses its 
analytic and abstract character and becomes purely imaginative 
and concrete The poet has the same difficulty that the patient 
encounters in the analytic situation, though for the former it is 
more easily encompassed and the results are generally more 

*• Albert Mordcll The Eralte Motive tn Literature (New York, 19>9), 6 It 
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pleasing— the task of turning the visual, concrete thing into words. 
The poet is less disturbed than the “ man of affairs by bounds 
set ordinarily to free expression; in this respect, his mind conipares 
favorably tvilh the child’s. The primitive and childish mind is 
more poetic than the adr-anced mind, which has been forced 
into purposive thought. “The undirected, purposeless ever-inter- 
ested mind of the child, who loves and greedily desires, later 
develops, through suppressions and larvs of one sort or another, a 
set of mores, a code, by which he is subsequently to live." 

The poet considers these bounds lightly, and is mom easily 
able to get back to the blessed anardiy of childhood ” His task 
is, therefore, somehow to communicate his dream-life « beauti- 
fully and with as little intervention from the rational, abstracting 
activity o£ liU world as possible It is to 

conscious" but not to destroy its beauty tn so ‘'“"S; f ’ 
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the corresponding action o£ the mind in forming of poeUc images 
the Poetic work (or Dichler.rbeit) . quesUon .s how far the 
principles of the one are applicable to the other. 

^ For each of the devices of the dream-work the jroet has aria 
logons methods. The poetic image is often a composite; the ine - 
phor has sufScient amgihuity in it to suggest a variety of concrete 
images-it is a mode of condensation; ". . . whereas in true prose 
svords should have one meaning, ... in true poetry they s o 
have as many meanings as possible." ■* Similarly, the composition 
of figures in fiction may be compared with the processes o com 
position and identification in dreams, especially in the case ot 
autogenic characters in which the author divides himself to form 


cnaraccers. - . 

Critical exploitation of psychoanalysis has been marked oiten 

by abuse and misunderstanding. Not only have critics often sinned 

against good critical sense by forcing the writers of the time iiuo 
pigeonholes of theory; they have frequently mistreated Freuds 
original remarks about the psychological nature of the artist. 
Three at least of modem critics may, however, he said to have 
shown great intelligence in their appropriation of Freudian ma- 
terials; Herbert Read, Edmund Wilson, and Kenneth Burke have 
made important contributions to a sane estimate of Freud's mean- 
ing for modem aesthetics. 

Read is quite impartial in his use of psychoanalytic theory, 
he selects from the theories oE Freud, Jung, and Adler, as he 
judges each to be appropriate to his purpose. The important effect 
of modem psychology' upon aesthetics. Read believes, lies in iw 
calling the attention of critics to the “ organic ” sources of poetic 
form, “ form imposed on poetry by the laws of its own origination, 
without consideration for the given forms of traditional poetry. 


’•Prescott, The Poetic Mind, 169. 173 The tenns "true prose” and "true 
poetry” refer to a dutinaion which he has made earlier; be would prefer to 
consider poetry not the product of formal training, but the product of a certain 
type of “poetic” inspiration “'The same creative faculty which produces poetic 
%erse produces also prose fiction, in nanatise and drama ” Ibid, 8. 

“The everpresent autobiographical hgure in fiction is similar to the 
present ego in the dream Freud "Dreams are absolutely egotistic," and "If I do 
not know behind which of the persons which occur in the dream I am to look for 
my ego, 1 observe the following rule that person m the dream who is subject to 
an emotion which 1 expenence while asleep, u the one that conceals roy ego. 
The Inlerprelation of Dreams, *99. 3oon 
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This return to a study of the psjchological sources of creation 
demands some revision of our notions of the personality of the 
artist Read makes an interesting distinction between the per 
sonahty and the character of the aitist Character he says can 
be explained as a disposition in the individual due to the repres 
Sion of certain impulses which would othenvise be present m 
the personality an enduring disposition to inhibit instmcuve 
impulses m accordance with a regulative principle The per 
sonality of the artist is tlius in frequent conflict with his character 
which seeks to prohibit his full use of the unconscious sources of 
aesthetic expression Tlie character of modem expression may 
tlms be explained in terms of die modem analysis of psychic be 
havjor The physical power of the insiincis is regulated and modi 
fied by the strenuous efforts of the ego to keep it within bounds 
IVhat is suppressed in consciousness may be found active m the 
imagination which might be identified with the prcconsaous of 
Freud s phraseology Read s use of this phraseology is demon 
strated in his discussion of Marcel Proust 

It is the phenomena of the mind in its conscious unconsaous 
and even preconscious phases of repression and censorship 
that Proust is describing in words not far removed from the 
scientific voabulary of psychoanalysis But I doubt \ery 
much that Proust had any exact knowledge of psychoanalysis 
at many points ive must regard his work as a confirmation 
or an anticipation of tlic observations of Freud Proustspeaks 
of the heart and Freud of the mind but these are inter 
changeable concepts *• 

Read s principal contribution to criticism is his careful deline 
ation of the areas of aesthetic activity Criticism of literature and 
analysis of tlie psychology of the artist are two different activities 
though they may be mutually helpful Further the critic must 
affirm his identity and mark the limits betiveen himself and the 
analyst The psychologist says Read is indifferent to literary 
values and may even definitely deplore them especially when 
they represent the trimming of subjective phantasies under the 
mnuence of some objective standard or tradition No work of 
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art can come simply from an understanding of any field, no matter 
how intimately related it may be to the preoccupations of the 
artist Howc\er, a study of psychoanalysis may help the critic to 
realize, "more quickly and more reasonably than the normal 
man would realize from hts oiun experience, sucli facts as the sub 
jectivity of love and the general law of determinism in winch all 
our emotions and ideals arc bound " ** 

Psychoanalysis helps us to understand the problem of crea 
tion by offering a reasonable explanation of the aesthetic dispo 
sition Further, the Freudian analysis of psychic geography— the 
discussion of id, ego, and superego, that is— is convenient, for it is 
as accurate a picture of min's unconscious life as can be had within 
the limits of psycliological metaphor Freud may not have been 
totally correct in his analysis of the artist as a neurotic. ‘ The 
essential point to notice, however, says Read, ' is that psycho 
analysis seems to show that the artist is initially by tendency a 
neurotic, but that in becoming an artist he as it were escapes the 
ultimate fate of his tendency and through art finds his way back 
to reality ’ ” 

For Fdmund ^Vllson the body of psychoanalytic theory also 
aids the critic in his attempt to judge the merits of his contem 
poranes Wilson 15 concerned with two matters the ideological 
framework within which aesthetic activity ukes place, and the 
assistance which psychological biography affords in the final evalu 
ation of a writer But Wilson does not accept a wholesale psycho 
analysis of writers The critic, he says, is not a scientist who can 
mix his elements and predict the results of their combination 
The Freudians have contributed a certain exactness and sugges 
tiveness to an important tendency which " had already got well 
started before ’ " the interpretation of works of literature in the 
light of the personalities behind them ' Wilson notes Freud s 
study of Leonardo da Vinci, but regards it as case history rather 
than criticism The dangers of this method are implicit m its 
deceptive simplicity The method bay led to bad results ivbere 
the critic has built a Freudian mechanism out of very slender 
evidence, and then given us merely a romance based on the sup- 

“ Read • The Nature of CnbasiD 
(London 1938) 126 127 
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posed working of this mechanism instead of a genuine study of 
the 'Writer s life and work 

In this warning Wilson does more than serve notice to those 
who think that bad psychoanalysis makes good criticism Psy 
clioanalysis like Marxism is another of the ideological extensions 
of a critic s oivn perception He must still be able to tell good 
from bad literature to esumate a work on the basis of its formal 
excellence or its poverty of talent No matter how thorough 
and complete our explanations of works of literature may he from 
the historical and biographical points of view we must be ready 
to try to estimate the relative degrees of success attained by the 
products of the various periods and the various personalities in 
some such tvay as Eliot and Saintsbury do ** 

Thus the theories of Freud and of Marx so far as they haie 
been pertinent to the critics task hate increased his understand 
ing and enriched his perception so that he may be able to do 
justice to the luemture of his time Wilson s position enables him 
to oppose both the purely rdeologrcal rnterpretat.on end tl« 
purely textual criticum of literature A novel ■» ‘“PP'™'"* ^ ' 
to a body o£ psychological tlteoty and we may 
each by studying the other This is above all a reasonable porn^ot 
view And as it develops in his own criticism it leads to emi 
nently satisfactory and humane appraisals ol ancient -nod™ 
htemtore The virtue o£ moderation in .he matter oE ' 

lies in m honest and sensible use of the ™ 

and US skillful avoidance of violent 

the other Such moderation is necessary and espec ally P 

rn”cupatianrnwl..chonesnseoE special disciplines isalnays 
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need is to extend the range o£ ainceptual usage, so that it may 
meet the complex intellectual needs of the modem mind One 
encounters, therefore, a bemidenng vanty of allusions to the 
theorists of our time, and there is also a constant shifting of mean 
mgs and terms ssithin the ample boundaries of Burkes critical 
attitude Burke behe\es that no simple or s^stemauc explanation 
of modem thought is possible, for modem soaety is complex The 
proper approach lull therefore be as complex as is its subject, he 
ad\ ises ivhat he calls a ‘ perspeaive by incongmity,” by means of 
i\hich one ma) see all attitudes and theories svith a kind of comic 
alloirance for their contradictions and for the confusion tvhich 
their mutually exclusive presence creates “ The progress of 
humane enlightenment can go no further than in pictunng people 
not as VICIOUS, but as mistaken "When )ou add that people are 
necessarily mistaken, that all people are exposed to situations m 
nhich they must zct as fools, that every insight contains its osvn 
special kinds of blindness, you complete the comic circle, return 
mg again to the lesson of humility that underlies great tragedy ” ** 
All of the contnbutions to modem thought Iwve served para 
doxically both to explain and to observe mans views of the um 
verse Burkes aim is to provide a vocabulary which if used not 
hteially but flexibly and from the point of view of what he calls 
comic self-consciousness, will enable man to comprehend the 
entire universe and all of the self-contradiaory acts of mind and 
body Within it. This is putting obscurity to work, it requires a 
patient and cv er increasing renunciation of the desire for easy 
clanfi cation 

It IS with this point of view in mind that v^re must approach 
his use of Freudian terminology Like other theorists, Freud has 
furnished the modem mind with a set of terms or concepts, be 
hind each of which there is a very active nucleus of theory yVTiat 
Burke does in essence, is to separate these concepts from each 
other, consider each as a suggestive unit, and then test their rele 
vance to other concepts, drawn from a variety of sources, to do the 
same with these other concepts, until all ideas supplement each 
other suggesuv el) but illogically 

I should like most to do would be simply to take 


Burte Altitudes Toxttrd Ilutory (Nor York, 1537), I 51-5* 
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representative excerpts from [Freud’s] worL, copy them out, 
and wite glosses upon diem Very often these glosses ivouJd 
be straight extensions of his own thinking At other times 
they ivouM be attempts to charactenie his strategy of pre 
sentation with reference to interpretative method in general 
And finally, the Freudian perspective tras dei eloped primarily 
to chart a psjchiatric field rather than an aesthetic one, but 
since we are here considering the analogous features of these 
two fields rather than their important differences, there uouM 
be glosses attempting to suggest how far the literary critic 
sliould go along tvith Freud and what e\tra Freudian material 
he would have to add 


So far as the neurotic and the poet both act symbolically, 
psychoanalysis reaches into aesthetics But literary aiticism must 
note the essential differences between neurotic symbolism and 
poetic symbolism Likewise, insofar as the poet is a subject of 
ps>choanalyiic investigation— tliat is his mood of concentration is 
similar to that of the neurotic— ideas, obsessions and terms may 
be considered complementary, but only if we account again for 
the onginal difference of purpose between psychoanalysis and 
aesthetics With such caution as is necessary to preserve Utetature 
from losing Its identity m the scientific laboratory, Burke con 
siders such suggestions from psydioanalysis as dream symbolism, 
sex motivation, and the method of free association Whatever re 
mams after die purely clinical emphasis has been accounted for 
may be grouped under the term ' poem as dream Above all, 
the peculiarities of the dream work, known as condensation and 
displacement, are of value, as the “ creative violation of ortho- 
dox syntax and the logic of perceptual reality In the end, one has 
to admit that Freudianism roust be qualified by aesthetic theory, 
to the extent of readjusting die emphasis which the amlysi s office 
places upon certain things and including other ideas which psy 
choanalysis either omits or under-erophaswes 
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Such criticism as this has justified some attention because of its 
intelligence and because of the suggestions it offers for a 
aesthetic appraisal of Freudian influence. We may note that critics 
have been concerned tvith ttvo kinds of inquiry: the ps^’chological 
nature of the artist, and the suggestions which psychoanalysis has 
made regarding modem efforts to revise and alter the formal and 
stylistic character of literature. 'This latter problem is central to 
the study of modem aesthetics. 

The experimental writing of the ttventieth century saw in the 
unconscious a linguistic problem which required a revision in 
the matter of imagery and symbolism. Many writers were tvilling 
to go beyond the mere ” stream of consciousness " manner of ar- 
ranging phrases in a fluid pattern, and of suspending the control 
of space-lime over mind. For them the stream ” must resemble 
the " Bow ” of the unconscious ps)-chic life. Hence the eccen- 
tricity, and the unimelligibiUcy of much modem experimental 
writing. An ideal approximation to the unconscious cannot be 
looked for in literature; es en when words are most plastic— that is, 
when they suggest a \'ariecy of meanings and lend themselves 
readily to ^'^sual diffusion— they are still words, and as such only 
indirealy represent the affective and concrete “ life of the un- 
conscious.” Yet As'ords are the writer’s tools. He cannot employ 
paints or electric ryires; nor can he leave the page blank, as one 
irate critic suggests.’* If the unconscious is so difficult to repre- 
sent, why bother? 'Why renounce our habitual communication 
to find what e\'en Freud admits is atxessiblc to the conscious mind 
only by careful and painstaking inference? Isn’t a metaphorical 
description more satisEaaory than a ” faithful transcript ”? The 
experimenters reply that, for mrious reasons, it is ivithin the 
range of artistic possibilit>'-though, perhaps, not within the range 
of the reader s comprehension ’* — to reproduce the unconscious. 

»* Joseph Ptocdu, “Jama JoycK A Study ia W’ords." in PMi- 4 . LIV (i935)* 
3 M- “Joyce win oil hi* oe« woit tabula rasa and will regale the reader rrUb 
bundxedi of pages of tloscly bound paper, erery one of which wHl be innoont of 
pnntet'f ink. . . 

** We hare TrensUiors proclaiming amcreg oiher things, “the Plain Reader be 
damned.* “ Proclamaikm," in Tranjition. XMI (1919). 
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They belie\ed that this ‘ new wriung’ should follow, not the 
laws of ordinary communication but the dictates of the uncon 
scious Itself Since this is a repudiation of the laws got erning com 
munication, it may be considered an instance of the hyperindi 
viduahsm that characterized much of the revolt of the twenties 
Surrealism is its foster<hild The surrealist would go direaly to 
the unconscious itself and leave out the intermediate avenues by 
whidi It approaches consciousness Freud discovered ' the un 
conscious by devious methods, and he found that ue can have 
access to it by measuring the peculiarities and disguises which 
distinguish Its attempts to breal. through to reality The sut 
realists wtsh to integrate dream with reality (by which they mean, 
of course, make reality subservient to dream ) “ 

an extreme example of what has come from Freud s 

Breton had once P'-- uri. ™s"^sntalisn 
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Imemational, claiming kinship on the grounds o£ their common 
hatred of bourgeois morals and rcstnctions 

It IS ssith their influence upon aesthetic thcorj and practice 
that tve are most concerned, hotveser. It is their purpose, says 
David Gascope (vsho smce 1938 has no longer been one o£ them) , 
to extend indefinitely the limits of ' literature ' and ' art ’ by 
continually tending to do away with the barrier that separates . ♦ . 
the printed page or the picture frame from the world of real Ii£e 
and aaion *’ More speafically they are interested in exploiting 
the aesthetic possibilities of unconscious metaphor, hoping to find 
wathin the unconscious a not o£ imagery and unsyntactic proEu 
Sion, ‘ a perpetual fiov\ of irrational thought in the form of 
images ” 

Surrealism began vath the destructive nonsequiturs o£ Pan 
Sian dadaism Dadaism was launched noisily in Zunch, Switzer- 
land, m igi6, and continued in Pans until about 1922 Perhaps 
It vs’as the desire to subject revolt to some form of aesthetic disa 
phne which caused the establishment of surrealism In the 
words of Its fint manifesto, surrealism wished to destroy the re 
stnctions of rationalism because “ ‘ the methods of logic are ap- 
plied nowadays only to the resolution of problems of secondary 
interest- Under colour of avilisauon, under pretext of prog 
Tess, all that nghtly or wrongly may be regard^ as fantasy or 
superstition has been banished &om the mind ’ ' ” 

The attachment to Freud is more than accidental The sur 
realist pracucc first to reject all of the limitations of the ego, 
sublimation as v\ ell as repre^ion, sccondl), to use the unconscious 
as source of both aestheuc and moral departures from the norm, 
and finally, to break loose altogether from the analysts control 
and tutoring o! the unconsaous, to vshich the analyst of coune 
attached pnmary importance Subsequent additions to surrealist 
theory have accepted the unconscious desire or wish as the end of 
activity, poetic or otherwise. 

The three pnnaples of surrealistic aesthetics and morality 
are called the Objective Hazard, Estrangement of Sensation, and 
Black Bile. The first is perhaps the most strictly onginal contn 
bution It begins by assuming that the unconsaous desire is the 

SUIW7 0/ 5 urr«fufn (Lmion igjO.X. 
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single arbiter of action Freuds cautious and almost lifelong 
preoccupation ivith the Pleasure Principle and the Reality Prm 
ciple IS thus eliminated at one stroke The Objective Hazard 
disregards this example of psychoanalytic caution Freud had 
insisted that, although the unconsaous drive is for immediate 
satisfaction of instinctual desires this drive is halted and us ener- 
gies retarded by the rude shock tviih reality and the consequent 
efforts of the ego to protect the psyche from any repetition of us 
pamful expetvente tegKd »sd\ pTCcavuionary efforts 

on the part of the ego and its social assistants as mere interference 
The uncoiuaous instinctual desire must leap out of us prison 
and find brutal and violent satisfaction 

We Iwe in Society, we have desires and we find obstacles to 
their realization we are fighting for die realization of our 
desires ^Ve are fighting against all obstacles to their realiza 
tion Our morality leads us to an ethic of desire because the 
artist in following what Freud called Pleasure as opposed to 
Reality expressed desires more clearly than other men do, and 
takes the lead in the field of hope** 

The second of the three prinaples Estrangement of Sensa 
tion, IS of couwe Jinked wuli the linguistic and illogical Jiabits of 
the unconscious as they are exposed in the manifest dreams and 
in other situations developed by the psychoanalyst The htera 
ture of surrealism regards the eccentricity of language and tlie 
illogical suspension of inteihgiWe companion as central to its 
expression of reality Everything that produces estrangement, 
from a broken motorcar to the Pyramid of Cheops, from deep sea 
life to the dance at the Savoy m Harlem, can produce this estrange- 
ment and therefore be poetic"** There is no sucii thing as 
formal beauty m surrealist aesthetics The surreahu relies upon 
the shocking-comically shocking-persistcnce of disorder to con 
tey us poetic or pictorial impression of unconscious reality The 
image ouglit to 'bring about the fusion of tivo mutually dis 
tant realities ' Thus the image of Lautr^amoni (nineteenth 
century predecessor of surrcihsm), the *’ ' chance meeting, on a 

••Mcolai Galas “Tbe of Sunealam ^ In Arw h Pros* 

and Pntlry 1940 (Norfolk Conn ) . 3»9- 
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dissecting table, of a sewing machine and an umbrella ’ ” succeeds 
in bringing “ about the union of two mutually distant realities 
upon a plane equally unrelated to either of them, The sur- 
realist will go to the dream report as often as it furnishes ex- 
amples of such coincidences. But later statements by surrealists 
lead one to believe that they have not been altogether satisfied 
with what the dream report has to offer. “ I think ^ve have ex- 
aggerated," says Galas, the poetic value, not of the unconscious 
image, but of the free-association method which is the modus 
operandi of psycho-analytical confession. . . . There is in [the 
poet’s] care no psycho-analyst to command the rhythm of the poem 
like a God, a father or a lover; unless the poet discovers the rbytlim 
himself his images tvtU remain inert.” The limitations of the 
analyst’s procedures— which the surrealist never really considered 
anyway— have struck him as endangering the freshness and origi- 
nality of surrealist expression; for the symbols and images of the 
dream do recur with monotonous regularity and similarity. The 
great difference between the surrealist poet and the analytic 
patient must again be stressed: " Freud’s patients are merely vic- 
tims: the poet, by the sole fact that he creates, is a hero, a hero 
who suffers assuredly, who feels inferiorities which are often ter- 
rible, but one who has discovered a world he can explore and 
conquer, a world, moreover, of high social significance, and 
cannot be degraded to the rank of patient." “ 

The third of these principles. Black Bile, Breton’s I’humour 
noir, is a kind of introjected irony, an irrational laughter which 
the poet expresses when he is aware of the violent incongruities 
of unconscious reality. Freud had shown in his TFif and Its Rela- 
tionship to the Unconscious Uiat the intention behind laughter 
can be quite cruel. 

Surrealism, thanks to the discoveries of Freud, has managed 
to go very deeply into the process of affective reaction and 
has discovered that when irony becomes really revolutionary 
(from the point of view of the poet) it becomes something 
much more cruel than what is understood when we use the 
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term iron> It is laughter of the most disagreeable kind 
and ivjth the most disturbing effects ** 

This laughter does not cvchide the scatological though it does 
not necessarily exalt it It is a humor associated with the shock 
of dislocation from consaous signposts of good and eiiJ 

Tiiesc and other indications of the totally irrational must be 
associated with the history of Freuds influence on modern liter 
ature the influence is undeniable The surrealists however have 
themsehes marked tlie limits of their debt to Freud They reject 
all but lus description of the unconscious and they accept that 
not for die reasons for which Freud biroseJf introduced it but for 
their own reasons Their contributions to modern literature are 
perhaps more symptomatic than constructne Some value must 
be admitted in their unceasing attacks upon credulity for the 
imagery of surrealistic poetry is often accidentally striking and 
effective and the plastic representation of incongruity is a cease 
less hindrance to stuffy platitudes about the spiritual significance 
of the arts 


tv 


Freud s interpretation of the dream has remained an important 
influence As a result of it the wnter has revised his view of 
himself as an artist and of his responsibility to his readers Ex 
perimental writers expect their readers to participate m the crea 
tive act in an ingenious way TJie elements of commonalty which 
any reader of nineteenth century fiction may enjoy are not so 
easily accessible If a writer is not merely capncious-that is if 
his images are not so remote that only he knows what they mean- 
then the reader may discover the meanings for himself The tra 
ditional dramatic critics speak of a suspension of judgment neces 
sary for an acceptance of theatncal conventions The modem 
reader is forced to a suspension of censor m order that lie may 
explore with his author the devious ways of dream-consciousness 


«* Galas The Mean ng of Suxrealisn, - tor at 390- » Jnef but eondse 
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the censor operates w.th Tin ts absurd.' 
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oft So far as adopting the analyst's point of sieis sv.ll help 
t path to undeLnding simpler the 

,s no more interested in curing the „ death 

ventional fiction is interested m Iiasing the wlla p 
..r the heroine enioy a full-dress nedding There is a pom 
which the aesthetic and tlie scientific points of \iew 
Psychoanalysis may has e rich suggestions for the artist, hut c g 

the hero is not one of them " -nttrelv. 

Freud s therapy dealt with neurotic patienu almost entire y. 

hut the intellectual of our time accepted his conclusions co 
ing character as unisemlly applicable, for two reasons (0 
Freud had shown m the P^ychopathoJogy of f ^ 

IFit and Its Relationship to the Unconscious that the dtstmcti 
between normal and abnormal ivas primarily one f 'P" 

not of kind and that esery person svas at least 
( 2 ) Obsenation oE the life around him and o£ the tsorld 
him led the >oung intelleaual to much the same conclusion 
The influence o£ abnormal p5>chology upon character ana > 
SIS ™ readily admitted Whether the hero oE our 
century no\el is an anal>st (as in the case oE Leivnsohns 
Island Withm) or a pauent (as in Arthur Koestler s Arrival an 
Departure) , certain conclusions about his character derive ci 
psychological quality from the analytic environment What we 
speak o£ as the struggle oE wills in traditional firtion becomes, 
for the clinical novelist a struggle against the forces of repres 
Sion "VSTiat might hav e been considered an honorable submission 
to fate, or the beauuful expression of filial piety is explained as an 
infantile fixation or a parental complex. ** As a result of ^ 
introduction of psychoanalytic theory, there was a renewed interest 


•*Cf. Chapter VIII for ductus on of Shcrstood Anderson and psychoan^^^ 
**Thas m May Sinclair The Life and Death of Hemet Frean (Xcw 
>9**) 97 Prtsalla had fallen ill only as a means of holding her husband t 
“ pure hysteria. Robin warn t m love with her and she knew iL” 
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in neurotics they were regarded as a mirror of the world The 
danger is that tins preoccupation with the abnormal or eccen 
tnc ’ does not pro\e anything except that people are often neu 
rotic or abnormal Shakespeare s fools are honorable persons 
conveying important truth m the guise of nonsense, which they 
often found necessary because the world had closed the door on 
common sense Dostoevski s Prince Myshkin is after all a wise 
man in his way, whose sympathy and naivet^ reaches depths not 
appreaated by those ambitious and sensible people around him 
But the twentieth-century writer, instead of assuming that the 
normal and abnormal were not isolated types— as Freud had 
suggested— often took tlie abnormal for the normal This pessi 
mistic view of life was part of the tradition of revolt perspective 
was frequently lost The pessimism of the naturalist assumed that 
external forces left no room for individual free will man was a 
plaything of these forces The pessimism of the psychological 
novelist is an extension of this same naturalism Freud explained 
that no fact of the mental life was without its cause The psycho 
logical novelist would like to regard his pessimism as of a deeper 
dye To some writers of Ins tyTJe, the search for life was more 
accurately a ‘ search for death One might explain all this by 
remarking that modem man held to no fixed illusions but the 
larger world negation came to adjust desire to reality When the 
opportunity for social protest offered itself many of these novelists 
gladly turned to it, for it at least offered an object of attack out 
side the self •’ 

Despite the devious course which Freudianism took after it 
left the clinical environment of as origins we may sketcli the 
main Freudian contributions to literature (i) The Inierpreta 
tion of Dreams and especially the chapter on the Dream work 
affected writers vanously It suggested the existence of an un 
conscious life in whicli patterns of conduct were not superficial, 
but complex It offered the dream as a convenient summary of 
character motivation and even as a part of the plot structure itself 


:t«i lumped together as Freudian term* 
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It called the attention of writers to the need for a new language— 
a language based upon the de\iccs of condensation, displacement, 
multiple determination and secondary elaboration In so doing, 
It suggested to experimentalists the idea of employing “ absur 
dities in their writing— that is, a repudiation of what is logical 
and syntactic, for what is illogical and ungrammatic 

(2) The Three Contributions to a Theory of Sex. together 
with other books of the time, and Freud s earlier book of Intro 
ductory Lectures furnished a set of psychological terms which n ere 
often applied with more facility than judgment Among the tra 
ditional situations which novelists have exploited for ages, the 
psychological novelist made some alterations in treatment The 
parent child relationship, if it was allowed to extend beyond the 
period of adolescence and caused a subsequent disparagement of 
masculine qualities, was treated as a form of oedipus complex— 
though individual ivriters gave this idea their own modifications 
The eternal triangle remained triangular, but it was often 
treated as a problem of modem sex ethics Forms of maUdjust 
ment were often regarded as signs of ego fixation, or narassism 

(3) Freuds monographs on social and theological matters 
had only a limited and an indirect influence The pessimistic con 
elusion that social institutions and the arts as well, were mere 
illusions occasionally stimulated writers to underline their study 
of modem pessimism Waldo Frank for example, regarded the 
altering of an institution as insufficient for social change, since 
institutions were for the most part, hampering illusions of 
power and order Freuds doctrine of the recurrence of certain 
phylogenetic patterns ivhich he dev'cloped in Totem and Taboo, 
influenced Thomas Mann s treatment of the Joseph story Mann 
also hopefully emphasized Freud s brief reference to the future 
of analysis as a task of building and strengthening the ego by 
means of making its union with culture and society more and 
more attractive and its task of regulating the id correspondingly 
easier 

(4) The clinical situation ivas itself responsible for many 
incidental sub plots and especially for satire The idea of resist 
ance claimed much interest both in discussions and in satires of 
such discussions in literature The transference situation %vas ideal 
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material for satire, and tvas generally treated satirically. The psy- 
choanalyst tvas himself a new fictional type— though it is extremely 
doubtful that he will ever reach the status in fiction which the 
kindly or courageous physician has long enjoyed. 

Of the many diverse influences svhich affected twentieth- 
century writing, Freud tvas an important one. He was, however, 
only a single member of a large fraternity of thinkers who had 
some bearing upon the thought and tlie fiction of the twenties. 
It is now our problem to estimate the diversity and the strength 
of Freud’s influence, by examining In detail the works of a number 
of novelists— among them, James Joyce, D. H. Lawence, Shenvood 
Anderson, Waldo Frank, Franz Kafka, and Thomas Mann. 



chapter V 


INFROYCE 


t 

The four books with which the name of Joyce has been associated 
give freely of their autobiographical information.* The ideas wth 
which Joyce grew up, and which never left him, though he repudi- 
ated most of them, are given careful attention in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man; ^ the Dublin materials, ■with which he 
never ceased working, were first suggested in the book of short 
stones, Dubliners* and given detailed treatment in Ulysses* and 
in Finnegans Wake.* 

^Excluding his boots of poems, slender volumes which have almost no 
significance for an ucdentzndiag of his prose Louu Golding. James Joyce (London, 
* 933 ) » 9 "**, Rebecca West. The Strange Htcessxlj (Garden Dty, New \oit. 
1328), i-at5, have attempted to fit the poems into the Joycean “canon" and to 
find some relatioiuhip beiweoi them and the prose worhs For Joyce's poems, see 
William Y. Tindall, ed^ Chamber Mustc (New York, 1954) 

•VV’ntten by > 9 i 4 « published, February, 1914, ihmugh September, 19 * 5 * ^ 
Ezra Pound m London Egput, published. New York, 1916. London, 1917. 

•Wniien by 1907, publuhed, London, 1914, New York, igifi 
•The complicated huioiy of the publicauon of thus book is given in Herbert 
Gorman. James Joyce (New York, 1939) , 291-^24 Sec also R, F Roberts, " Bibho- 
graphical Nota on James Joyces Vlyuesr m Colophon, ns.. 1 (1936). 565 - 79 ; 
Perhaps the most thoroug^i consideration of Joyces reputauon and summary of 
Joyce cniicism is Joyce The Man. the work, the deputation, bv Marvm Margal«*cr 
and Richard M Kain (New York, 193Q 

• Published serially to end of Pan III m Tramilton I, II, VI, VII. XI, XUL 
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The three major influences which these books re\eal are tlie 
Catholic scholarship and Jesuit training which Jojce encountered 
though probably not systematically in bis college life the tradition 
of Irish myth and politics which was 3 part of the background of 
every thinking Irishman of his time, and a lo've of music, which 
he seems to liave inherited from his faiiicr All three of these 
occupied his attention throughout his life and he never forgot 
or failed to use the Dublin that had given them to him Among 
the minor themes which figured m the Joycean counterpomt were 
tlie death of his mother, his disillusion over his fatliers greatness, 
his self imposed exile from Dublin, which in a sense dictated his 
attitude toivard the life lie describes in his stones and the literary 
life of Dublin The peculiar charactenstic of Joyces mmd iras 
that, though he managed to reject outivardly most of tlie ideas or 
llieones 'which made demands on Im loyalty or credulity, he 
never really put aside any of them, bis defiant non servtam was 
always tempered by a reluctance to give up any heritage that had 
sufficiently impressed him He loved the things he hated 

We can. understand, therefore, the importance of the exile 
theme in Joyce's works His life after 1902 was a succession of 
advances toivard and retreats from his native city Pans Dublin, 
Zurich, Trieste, Rome, Dublin, Trieste, Zurich, Trieste, Pans 
his Itinerary from igoe to 1939 reflects the restlessness of his exile 
From 1904 until 1914 he alternated between Trieste and Rome, 
turning over m his mmd the idea of Ulysses, quarreling with lus 
publishers over the publication of his earlier books, and teadung 
languages at the Berlitc sdiools and at the Commeicial Academy m 
Trieste In 1914 Ezra Pound helped to laundi Joyces career as 
a published writer Early m 1915 he moved his family to Zunch, 
there tliey were to spend over three years until the end of the war, 
this time exiles in a literal sense 

These iranderings are not without importance for our study 
Joyce s move to the Continent resulted in a considerable enlarge 
ment of the range of his intellectual interests The concmental 
flavor of Trieste intellectual fife impressed him at a time v^rhen lie 
was least inclined to respea the tradition of lus native city 

^.V XVin tni27-«9*9) paWufc«I la ao*. XXJJ XXIIJ XXVT 

XXVII (1935-38; publ»lJ«! Nfw Vort, 1935 
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Neither the form nor the rontent o£ 

startling to the reader. The stones are written m the best tradi 
tion of the short story, skilUully and sh.ewdly ‘ 

of Irish citizenry. We may, therefore, share with Paul Elmer Mor 

his amazement-though we are not obliged to share Ins critica 
obtuseness-when he first comes upon Ulysses and IPorA 
Progress.' How, he asks, can a man, " capable of writing the last 
scene of ' The Dead ' . . . wallow in the moral slough of Ulysses 
and . . . posture through the linguistic impertinences of IPorft in 
Progress...}"^ 

There is a great diftercnce between Dubliners and Ulysses, 
it is not in subject matter, for both deal with the same materials. 
Does the great difference He in the “ moral approach," as More 
■would have us believe? It is partly that, and the reasons are 
obvious enough. Joyce is a transitional figure; Ins training in 
Irish schools, his preoccupation with Aquinian problems in ethics 
and aesthetics, which he gives us so vividly in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man— these form merely a part of his life. More 
important for an ultimate evaluation of his work was the con- 
tinental influence to rvhidi he was subjected while he lived in 
Trieste, Rome, and Zurich. For that reason, one must see in clear 
outline his career in Trieste and Zurich: (i) His interest in 
continental matters was evidenced as early as 1901, when he re- 
viewed favorably one of Ibsen's plays. (2) The rather slight 
poetry, published as Chamber Wiwic,* reflects his earliest attempts 
to Find an audience. (3) Dubliners was completed in 1907; by the 
time It was published, seven years later, Joyce had turned away 
from its form, but not from its content. 

By 1907 Joyce had finished paying tribute to the spirit of 
his past and was busy with the work whicli explains his rejection 
of this past.® A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man ends with 


•Provisional title for Finnegans IVake, as it was published serially m 
Transition 

• Paul Elmer More. " James Joyce." in American Review, V (1935) , 130 
answen the question in his own way Ulysses u the "pursuit of art as an abstrac 
lion, divorced from the rcsponsibiliues of life " Hence Joyce's career after 
Diibfinerj reflects the modernist’s desire to scolt at moral demands on conscience and 
his " love of disintegration ” in preference to the humanist tradition Ibid , 140-55' 
•Published, London, 1907, New York, 1918, another slim volume, Pomes 
Pcn>eac/i, was published in Pans by Sylvia Beach m 1927 

•For Information about the progress of this book, see Theodore Spencer’s 
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the defiant note ivhich tvas to cany Joyce through all of his sub- 
sequent intellectual e^penences I will not serve, Stephen 
says, and he means by that, that the old gods are dead for him. 
that he will serve only himself As Joyce leaves for the Continent, 
he dedicates himself to a program which is clearly anticipated m 
the Portrait (1) to preserve himself intact, (2) to satisfy his 
intellectual interests (3) to seek the universal in art It is not 
merely the tradition which Joyce describes so painstakingly in this 
book, but the attitude Stephen Joyce adopts toward it'* In 
Trieste, where he finished the Portrait, he was already engaged m 
preliminary plans for Ulysses The progress toward its completion 
was slow and halting and was a/Fectcd by a revision of his attitude 
toward form and style 

One of the many new influences to which Joyce was susccptj 
ble at the beginning of liis work on Ulysses was psychoanalysis 
Tlie se\ en years before Joyce began writing Ulysses were the most 
fruitful early years for psychoanalysis, and both Trieste and Zurich 
were important centers of the new psychology Joyce could have 
read Freud m Trieste, as he eagerly read other men who offered 
him new perspectives In the isolation of Zurich where he Jived 
for more than three years Joyce continued his wTiimg hostile to 
too frequent demands on his time yet aware of the other intel 
lectuals m his group “ Zurich was also the center of Jung s school 
of psychoanalysis It would be incorrect to say that Joyce was 
spellbound by psydioanalysis or preoccupied with it during his 
stay in Zurich, but be must surely have known much about it 
He had at least one important connection with it Mrs Harold 


Stephen Hero the HnpuWiheJ ManuJoipi ol James Joyces A Porlrait ol 
ihe Artist as a Young Man m Southern Review VU (ijnt) Stephen 

Hero an earlier and much longer draft of the Piirtrait was published In a 
new edition with add tional pagw appeared in igjS The d ITerence front the 
Portrait lies in the more extensive and tompicte portraits of the memhen of the 
Bedalus family I« principal value » the opportunity It affords for a study of the 
Dublin life and background which Joyce gave up when he left for the continent 
the most interesting portion of ihe manuscript-^ very cons dcrabJe ponion-b 

concerned with Stephens views on art and m relaiion to life 179 

« EmoUonal attributes of this altitude are treated mih some penaraiton and 
more dullness in Joyces only published play Exiles written in Trieste igi^ *5 
performed In Zurich 1917 published igiS Condon and New lort. a Benurd 
BantUerll “Joyce* txilcs m Hound and Horn VT (1953) *C^8j 

"Sec Frank Budget! James Joyce and Ihe Making oj Vlyuei (New votk 
iffSl) On p s6 Budgen roenijons Jung as part of the “intellectual aiitiospl ere." 
■ne birth of dadaism look place in Zundi In «9i« 
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McConnick, the onl) daughter of the late John D 

Sr m Zundi at tins nme, contributed a thousand Sisass « 

foKes ^ppoTt. then later unthdrcu her gift because he refused 

L be ps5(hmnaljaed « Josce 5 connccoon 10th the Zurich group^ 

thougrat the most onl> peripheral, is neiertheless 

because it demonstrates that he uas auare of psjchoanalyns, mus 

haie learned much about it. and might hare been attracted b) 1 

liteiary possibilities, t_j t 

Upon such slim CMdence as this, antics ha\c hailed Joyces 
Ulsjses and Finnegans H o>e as literary products of tlie interest in 
psrchoanalysis. Mar^ Colum, for example, takes the influence as 
a settled matter 


. . [the method used by Freud] is really the process followed 
by Joyce in the celebrated monologue of Manon Bloom ^«th 
■sshich U/ysses ends- Joyces new puzzling boot, m 

Frogrcss, is an attempt to carry the rcselauon of the uncon 
saous life many suges further than in Ulysses ptc] tnes 
to depict the whole night life of the mind- Joyce s mastery 
of the interior monologue is the second point m his technique 
in which he is litely to remain unsurpassed, and for this 
mastery he undoubtedly owes a great deal to Frend.** 


like Mrs. Colum, Lionel Tiillmg bases bis r em a r ks upon a 
study of mtemal evidence James Joyce, wath his exploration of 
the numerous states of recedmg consaousness, with his use of 
wonis as ihmgs, a concept basic to the Freudian interpretation of 
dreams, ivith his pervading ^ense of the mterrelation and inter 
penetiauon of all things, and, not least important, his f amflial 
themes, ha.< perhaps most thoroughly and mo^ consaously ex 
plotted Freud s ideas.’ * 

Two other comments need to be considered here. Both of 
them are based upon the comadcnce of Jongs and Joyces res 
dence m Zurich- Harxv Lenn so^ests Joyce “ could scarcely 
have resisted” the infiuence of the Zurich schooL He regards the 


t* Go TTTfan. Jesies jerrer - 3 - -5*. Cerrsza sztt Jc«t= “ £*-^5 

sad asgriK*’ to be t w-~ - Jcaj. 

"Slsrr r-as TTuse RocU (\ew Yoit, 1^) 545-45. essk. 

** L a qB d Tnibas;. “Tbs I x-^nr r d. F'esd, IL Tif—^r r sad 

t hrrif." m Ke sj '- i. Re^znr n, ty laHsi y-r-,- 
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dream work as “ Joyce’s license for a free association of ideas and a 
systematic distortion of language.*’” The other critic is Eugene 
Jolas, editor of Transition and advocate of a new “ language of 
the night.” He was closely associated wjth Joyce, n-as the most 
active of the group which sponsored Joyce’s experiments in wit- 
ing; he ivas himself very much interested in psyclioanalysis, and 
especially in the psychology of dream interpretation. Jolas at 
times seems to be formulating an aestlietic mainly in order to 
explain and to justify Joyce’s contributions to his magazine “ It 
is not at all surprising that we come across the following remark 
in James Laughim’s critical appendix to Dujardm’s Les Lauriers 
5 ont Coupes: “ Eugene Jolas pointed out to me not long ago that 
Zurich, where Joyce tvas living when he i\ras planning Ulysses, 
tvas an active center of the psyclioanalytic movement. Joyce cotild 
not have failed to be exposed to Freud or to be influenced by Ins 
studies of the unconscious. . . ” 

Jolas told me in August of 1943 that Joyce had known Jung 
quite well in Zurich and later in Pans, that Joyce knew psycho- 
analytic literature and that he used the suggestions of Freud's 
Interpretation of Dreams m Finnegans Wake. Jolas remarks else 
where that “Joyce had a passion for the irrational manifestations 
of life,” but that he had nothing in common with the surrealists 


**itirry Levin, James Joyce a Cnlieat Inlroduelion (Norfolk, Conn , igii) • 
8g, 185-87 Italics mine Later Levin points to the influence of the Freudian 
mechanisms of dream work and wit which seem to be deseloped in Finnegans IVake 
“His neologism is the jomt product of the three types of verbal wit that Ireud 
has discnminated— condensation, displacement, allusion Through ' portmanteau 

words’ Joyce is able to Instil a Freudian undertone in his small talk " 

** Transition is noted chiefly for the senaliring of Work in Progress in its 
issues, from igsy to tgjo The magaiine bad begun by publishing a number of the 
surrealists, and for a time featured Gertrude Stem as well as Joyce Ultimately 
Jolas broke off altogether from the surxeaTists* at no time tan his philosophy of 
language and aesthetia be compared with surrealism The latter numbers of 
Transition develop Jolas' oivn philosophy, which he rails reftigralum See his essay, 
“Svictealimi Ave atque Yale Fantary. VII C' 9 U)« 

” Eduard Dujardm, We'll to the Woods No More (Norfolk, Conn. 1058), 


149-50 Italics mine 

Other critics who have linked Joyce with Freud James Douglas, renew of 
Ulysses. Sunday London Express, May *8, ige* The usual ranting reaction, refming 
to psychoanalysis zs the ’■ dirty and degraded cult . . quoted by Gorman, James 
Joyce. 206 J Middleton Murry, New IFi/n«». August 4, tgs* DeVoto, 

•• Freud s Influence on Literature," in Saturday Remew of Literature, .\X (1939) . to 

Neither Proust nor Joyce, DeVoto says, “would have 
out the instruments that Freud fitted to their hands . • ' • S««Lra"- 

"Freud and Literature, ’ in Saturday Remew of Uleralure. Nvlll (1938). 18 
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reasonable conclusion that Joyce was tnteres ed in all tneo , 

both traditional and modem, and that he saw literary p 

"’llJ'ol^^T'^itical references would appear at tbe most con- 
firmatory, at the least unnecessary, if Joyce had mentioned this 
inilueuK directly in his own books.*' No reference to any of Om 
psychoanalysts appears before Ulysses; in the library scene of that 
Lvel, Stephen Dedalus refers to “Saint Thomas . . . whose go 
bellied works I enjoy reading in the original, rmting of mce 
from a stand point different from that of tlie new Viennese schoo - 
. . .*• {Ulysses, 203) This single reference « to psychoanalysis can 
scarcely be said to have settled the issue, but it does serve to in- 
clude the new psychology among the matters Joyce considere . 
The last work, Finnegans Wake, contains numerous references to 
Freud and Jung by name and to psychoanalytic terms and theories. 
In Part I, he combines the names of the two men and discusses t e 
theories to which Freud first gave printed form m 1905: 


. . . we grisly old Sykos who have done our unsmiling bit on 
’alices, when they were yung and easily freudened, in the 
penumbra of the procuring room and what oracular come 
pression ive ha^e liad apply to theml could . . . tell . . . that 
father in such virgated contexts is not always that undemon 
strative relative (often held up to our contumacy) who 


’• Eugene Jolaj, “My Fnend Jamo Joyce,** m Partuan Rrvtew, VIII (ijnO 

Ss-DS of 

**\Vc have ai prescni almmi no letten by Joyce which concern raatien 
aathctics or influence Most of the letien printed in Corman, James Joyce, 
about the tedious details of publication As David Daichcs puts it, letter 
Frederick. J llollman, November i* iflit. “ His critics friends and biographeo 
to have combined in an unmentioncd conspiracy to conceal Joyce* sources i 
Gilbert Stuart collection of ihe Letters (New York, 1957) contains very few men 
tlons of psychoanalysis, and those arc of Imlc consequence except for margina 
insights Sec, for example, the letter of June, 1931, in which he describes 
as “ the Sv.m Tsscedledum who » not to be confused with the Viennese Tisecd c* 
dee. Dr Freud," and complains chat he “amuses himself at the expense (m e^cTf 
sense of the word) of ladies and gentlemen who are troubled with bees in thcit 
bonnets “ (p iGC) 

»»So far as can be determined from a use of Miles L. Hanley'* ^Vord 
to James Joyce's Vlyuci (Madison. Wu, 1957) Joyce docs not mention the names 
of any of the “ Viennese scliooL" 
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settles our haslibill for us and what an innocent all abroad s 
adverb sudi as MicliaelJy fooks like can be suggestive of under 
the pudendascope and, finally, what a neurasthene njmpho 
Icpt, endocrine pineal t>pus of inverted parentage with a 
prepossessing drauma present m her past and a priapic urge 
for congress with agnates before cognates fundamentally is 
feeling for under her hibncitous ineiosis when she refers 
with liking to some feeler she fanae s face 

Jo>ce5 references to psjchoanalytic terms and concepts are 
numerous he talks about that limbopool which was his sub 
nesciousness (finneganr Wake, 224) be suggesis Freuds re 
marks about the birth trauma m the phrase prepping up Ins 
prepueraiory ’ (274) • includes one of Adler s terms in the sen 
tenet, Charles de Simples had an infirmierity complexe before 
he died a natural deaths ( 291, n 8) he describes Freud as the 
levydning blue bQltercd ai lucU ruckailtnmin conducto rt (378) When 
Shaun defends himself against charges of incest he says Some 
body may perhaps hint at an aughter impression of I was wrong 
No sucli a thingl You never make a more freudful mistake excuse 
)ourselfl (411)*’ 

In the trial scene, in whicli Eanvicker is accused of incest 
Jaun (the same ‘ person as Shaun) says to the judges 
Would ye ken a young stepschulcr of psychical chirography, the 

**j2mcs Joyce ftnncgons Wake (New York 1933) Parti 115 A paraphrase 
of the passage 

We psychoanalysts ssho have soberly stud ed the early sexual life of children 
have been able to d seover some surprising things about them We can for 
example say that the father is not just the man around the house who pays 
the bills we can assure you that any remarl. passed innocently enough in an 
analysis might upon close examination be a very important clue finally 
we can tell what a neurotic patient a nymphoman ac of a certam type (refer 
ence to Jungs Psyc/iofogieal Ty/«) with an Electra complex is really 
thinking about when the refers lf> tome person for whom she has a fancy 
pnapic urge for congress With agnates before opiates suggesu that the patient 
has some tendency toward narcissism present In her past has reference to Freuds 
emphas s upon the persistence of infantile sexuality in adult behavior (a fact also 
suggested by the adjective ) repossessing) drauma u of course a portmanteau 
word suggesting trauma plus drama All but two ( yung and of a certain 
typus ) of these references go back to Freuds Three Conlribulions to a Theory of 

^ "The word Brighter may be puzrl ng until ft u noticed that Shaun is Ear 
Wicker himself disguised m h!$ dream (he is also Earwicken son Kevin) aughter 
of course means other plus daug! ter 
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Iream of^nviaer comments on the effect ot P^d.oanalys.s on 
t,tentieth«ntuty thought: “God 1^ jest. Tlte old orf^ch^n^* 

and lasts hke the first. Esery third man h^ a ch.nh « 
science and cs ery other n oman lias a jape in her mind. C 4 » 0 ) 
Pinall), in a dialt^e ichich follotis the " trial," Joy« refers 
again to psychoanalysis, in such a manner as perhaps to indicat 
his oim relationship to it; 


You hate homosexual catheis of empathy hetiveen narcissism 
of the expert and steatopygic im ettedness. Get yourself psy- 
choanoUsedl 


— O, begor. I want no expert nunis s>Tnaphy from yours 
broons quadroons and 1 can psoakoonaloose myself any ume 
I A\ant (the fog follow you all') without your interferences 
or any other plgeonstealer. (522) 

If It is not talang too much for granted to read into this passage 
Joyce's attitude toward psychoanalysis, it can be defined as follows. 
Joyce wishes to be "let alone"; he knows pretty well how to 
analyxe his own charaaer; and, wheTe:\cr psychoanalysis goes, the 
intcllcaual atmosphere is befogged by terms and half-understood 
concepts. This goes for any other theorist who w’ishes to penetrate 
to the secret of his life. 

Tliesc references in Finnegans Wake “ may seem to surest 


**Thc word itepuhul^ may rogsoi that Joyce comidrr* psydioanalpis « * 
“*ecDTjd intellectual taiher," anjuircd through hu expenenca in Tnest* 
Zurich. 

**Thes^ irordi are spoten by one of the “judges," who then proeeeiJ* to 
cro't-quejlicn Shaun EarMruSer ui a manner that ruggats a burlesque of the doclof 
patient relaiiomhjp The “judge" finds pleased with the quesuoninr 

“Again 1 am delicuicd br the puarcaqucnesi of Tour innages." The word 
u probaUT a osmbination of Ima and tmagrr. Treads Inlcrpretalion of Dresr^ 
teieii ccmiia-nilT to a drea-a which b» hunself eipenenced, the dream of “Inn»* 
injeoion." See Interfyretattfm of Dreams. Chapter II. pp 80-101. In a ombi^a 
tion of l-gal and pijehaaiulytic phtaieologT the “judge" adrtsa bn pao^* 
defendant. “Put from your mind that and tale on trust this. The neat w™ 
depends on jour amsrer " Finnegoju IVeie, 

**The list IS by DO means exhantted. See also Pan I. no. 113. 173. *“8. 
n. » 7 ‘. »/> ^ 3 W. III. 417. 4a*. 4J3 4O0. 470. 474. 47^. 480, 4^1. S'S- 
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that Joyce ;vas followng psychoanalysis as tlie only legitimate 
influence of his literary career Tins is not at all true Joyce 
had many interests, and each of them played some role in de 
termining the unusual character of his two last boohs But the 
mention of psychoanalysis is not merely incidental to the structure 
of Finnegans IVake Among the several theories that helped to 
determine the form of that work svere psychoanalysis and Vicos 
cyclical theory of history 

What is the actual place of psychoanalysis in Joyces literary 
career? (i) 'We are fairly certain that Joyce had or admitted no 
knoivledge of Freud or'psychoanalysis before he left Dublin on his 
tour of continental cities (2) We have some biographical data to 
assure us that he encountered psyclioanalysis first casually in 
Trieste, then more thoroughly m Zurich (3) From internal evi 
dence, s\e can assert that some time during the writing of Ulysses 
he learned about psyclioanalysis, and that by 1922 he had read 
almost all of the worU of Freud and some of the works of Jung It 
IS also clear that his ivas not a superficial knowledge, for his refer 
ences to psyclioanalysis in Finnegans Wake presuppose a familiar 
ity with terms and concepts unusual for the layman There is a 
very striking correspondence between Joyces shift to literary ex 
periment and liis spiritual renunciation of his earlier tradition 
In other i\ords Joyces search for new gods convinced him 
that a neiv approach in literature uas also necessary 


// 


This new approach was no invention of Joyces In 1887 Eduard 
Dujardin had written the first stream-of-consciousness ’ novel 
Les Launers sonl Coupes^* Forty four years after the fact, Du 


5 M s-s 5*6 5*7 IV Csj A pMsagE on p 515 Ij especially interesting tor cr tia 
Happily you were not quite so successful in the process serbal whereby you would 
sublimate your blepharospastnocWcal suppressions It seems? I take this to mean 
Perhaps (and fortunately too-haply plus happify) the author has not b^ too 
successful in duguislng by his verbal Incks Earwiekers repressed psychic 1 fe If 
Joyce had been entirely successful no enlic wonW have managed to ctplam the 

“Since Joyces Interest in the book was announced it I«s appear^ in an 
English iranslauL by Stuart Gilbert under the title Hetf to the IVoods f,o More 
Joyce read Dujardms novel for the fint time m 1917 
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jardm explained nhat he had done The “ interior monologue,” 
as he designated it, 

IS the speech of a character in a scene, having for its object 
‘the direct introduction of the reader into the interior life of 
the character, without any interventions in the way ot ex 
planations or commentary on the part of the author, 
other monologues, it has theoretically no hearers and is not 
spoken But it differs from the traditional monologue in 
these respects in the matter of content, it is the expression 
of the most intimate thoughts, those which he nearest t e 
unconscious, in its nature it is a speech ivhich precedes logica 
organization, reproducing the intimate thoughts just as they 
are born and just as they come, as for form, it employs direct 
sentences reduced to the syntactical minimum, thus m general 
It fulfills the same requirements -which we make today for 


poetry . 

This IS a clear enough statement of the author's intention But 
several things in it should be pointed out (i) the close analogy 
with the "traditional monologue', (2) the characterization 0 
the monologue as tlie ** speech of a character in a scene — 
though the only necessary difference were that a character talk to 
himself, instead of to others, (3) Dujardin’s insistence that the 
thoughts are " tliose which he nearest the unconscious," an asser- 
tion which IS not home out in Ins practice Most of the thoughts 
in !us novel lie remarkably close to the conscious, so close indeed 
that when the hero turns to talk to his friend Charvainne, the tran 
smon from monologue to dialogue is slight and offers little if auy 
disunciion between the two levels 

As a mailer of fact, writers and critics are both confused by 
the idea of ‘ interior monologue " and the " stream of conscious 
ness One fundamental distinaion it does make, and this Du 
jardin has ahead) made clear the distinction between tlie external 
speech of average, sane persons and the thought which underlies 
this speech, or v\hich exists quite independent of any speech at 
all Hut the stream of consciousness is not a sharp enough cate 


•’ /ti.i 153-5^ QuotiM by Laushim In hh aJtical appendix The ongjnal 
h in rduatd I>u}srdm U Monologue intirteur ion a} pantton, les orig«n«* 
dam roeuite de Jamet Joyce (Ians 1931) 
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gory to include all the diverse forms of witmg which u ordinarily 
labels Further classifi^tion should be made, so that one can see 
on first examination what a particular example of the " school 
purports to do First of all, the interior monologue is a natural 
stylistic companion of the psydiological novel It is, at any rate, 
based on the assumption that penonahty is not static and that 
motivation may be explored in the psychic Me of a diameter as 
well as, or instead of, expressed in a presentation of his overt acts 
or speed! ‘ The realization, ivhrdi this technique implies, of the 
fact that personality is m constant state of unstable equilibrium, 
tliat a mood is never anything static but a fluid pattern, mixing 
memory with desire,’ marLs an important new development m the 
tradition of psychological Bction ** 

■Writers who were aware of modern psydiology frequently 
altered their conception of personal dynamics For them any 
given action cannot be defined or represented simply, the niceties 
of social conduct such as those described in the traditional novel 
appeared to them superficial They needed some instrument that 
would enable them to penetrate beneath the consciousness of their 
characters TJiey felt tliat traditional fiction, no matter how com 
plex it tried 10 be, managed only to classify ns characters-and m 
their estimation, ‘ to classify was to condemn 

Tlie techniques employed m thestrearn-o/<onsciousness novel 
are designed to capture for us the sources of human behavior it is 
the task of the mind to keep from consciousness For the coher 
ence of our controlled waUng lives it wishes to substitute the 
incoherence of our psydne lives 


Its defining feature is exploitation of the element of mco 
herence in our conscious process Tins incoherence character 
izes both our normal and our abnormal states of mirrcf The 
natural association of ideas is extremely freakish Our psyche 
is such an imperfectly integrated bundle of memories sensa 


••David Datch« The Novel and the Modem TVorld (Chicago *939} *6 
In recent itudjcs of the stream of anwooiuflcK novel the fcWoieing useful dwunc 
lion IS made urcam-of consciousness refers to the type of novel In which several 
icdinioues arc used to explore various levels of consciousocss the most important 
ol vhei IS the interior monologue See Mebin J Friedman Stream of Conscious 
ness (New Ilaten Conn igSj) and Robert Humphrey Slream of Consciousness 
in the Atodem Sovel (Berkeley Calif 
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tions, and impulses that unless sternly controlled by some 
dominating mouse it is likely to be at the mercy o£ esery 

Stray AMnd o£ suggestion ’ 


When sve reflect that the tsso essential governors o£ all social li£e, 
space and time, are an important part o£ conscious control, sve can 
see that the stream-o£*conscioiisness no\el all but upsets t^\o ot the 
three pillars o£ fictional representation ” No conscious action is 
conccuable except wiihm the boundanes of space and time As a 
matter of fact, rshen \\e cease being aware of them, we are un 
conscious Stream-o£-consaousness fiaion does not do away with 
spacetime, for esen a stream flows either rapidly or slowly, and 
exists m space A psychic stream must likewise exist m both space 
and time But both of these fundamenul categories are now sub- 
sidiary to the study of complex human behasior, and space ume 
scliemes are substituted for the accepted and recognized pattern 
of ordinary waking life 

It seems that the stream-of-consciousness novel has been dc 
senbed too narrowly, with too little attention to its variants The 
expression used does not account satisfactonly for the varying de 
grees of depth to which the new tediniques commit us The 
designation stream of consciousness does not really clanfy the 
wide variety of uses to whicli it is allegedly puu There are actually 
at least four levels of writing and each has its own system of 
referenfes to space and time ** 


(i) The traditional, v%hich applies readily all of the accepted 
conscious controls and uses the recognizable systems of commum 
cauon It IS our custom to study and serve Within the bounds of 
this manner of wTiting all, or almost all, types of behavior can be 
described but tliey must be labeled, or at least inferred within the 
range of ordinary comprehension Thus when Samuel Butler 
speaks of Ernest Pontifexs report to his parents of his life at 
sdiool, he describes a situauon which on another level might be 


(New Vort, J95*) 5>7 

The third el araeler u the point of depanure for the psychological norehst. 
he M willmg. therefore to impend the other two or to rcs^luate them became be 
feels traditiorul nos elm has failed in adequately leproduang the third- 

r. , technique* competently discussed by Melrin Fnedmafl tn 

c^**u^*”^** •ntemal aoalyiis and sensory impression among iheni. 
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presented in an altogether dilTerent manner “Here Ernest's 
unconscious self took the matter up and made a resistance to 
^\hidi Ins conscious self W’zs unequal, by tumbling him olf Ins 
cliair in a fit of fainting Tins type of novel is, of course, 
capable of much complexity of analysts, especially if it employs 
>■ 3^11008 of the Jamesian 'central intelligence " But it is still 
not a stream-of<onsciousness no\eI, the internal analysis of cliar 
aciers' minds remains witlitn the range of objectne narrative 
Perhaps the technique of internal analysis comes closest m the 
fiction of Viiginia Woolf to the margin of conscious attention 
(2) The level of the “ prcconscious ’ **— or, of ' conscious 
rc\ery' , the cluef difference from logical discourse is its greater 
fluidity and ns less obvious attachment to the rules of sentence 
Structure and ivord meanings Tim is the “ interior monologue " 
of Eduard Dujardm's novel “Tlie carnage tnovtiig along the 
streets A single one in the unnumbered host of lives thus 
I go my ivay, one by distinction among the rest, and so the Now, 
and Here this hour sinking, this norfd of hie, all these come to 
being uiiliin me " ** It is the “day-dream,” and its frame of 
reference is always tlie working world All but a few of the 
modem novels employ it, at one time or another, to indicate a 
release from the unconsaous, or to bring the reader back, for a 
moment, to a recognizable world” On this lesel the time space 
reference is obscure, but the character frequently refers both to 
the lime of day and to objects in space, borrowing the traditional 
notions of both time and space for the puropse of identification 
(3) TJie level of the " subconscious ’ —in whidi the conscious 
mind releases much of its control over tlie will Sometimes this 
control seems all but suspended but it is nesertheless present and 
determines much of the content, if not precisely llie direction, of 
the floiv of thoughf " and image The p^ioanalyac parahe) may 

••Quoted from The Uey of Ml Flah by Beach The Twentieth Century 
l^ovel (New York 193*), 33 ^ ^ 

••Sec above pp aS-sg for Freud 1 explauauon ol ibe rrccomaoui u 
Freuds “The Relation of the Poet to Day Dreaming toe eit, lys-^S 
••Dujardin Hell to the Uoods No Mere itq luhcs mine 
••See for example Conrad Aiken Blue foyage (New \ork 19*7) *»->5 

Demarest 4 encounter with the American businessman on shipboard. 

••The use of the terra subconscious is purely arbitrary here and does not 
argue a distinction between subconscious and unconscious in psychoanalysis 
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be found in the analyst’s “benesolent despotism " over tlm pa 
uent•^em.n.scences Here the dream is often f <=cuvely em 
ployed, as it is m therapy, but the flow of the psychic life is not 
governed by the mechanisms of the dream work S'nce consciom 
ness IS relatively remote, some substitute must be furnishe 
xauonal spacetime continuum This substitute is usually of the 
authors own suggestion, and a wide variety of ingenious devices 
-some effective, some merely artificial-arc employed to give tn 
reader clues about the surroundings Perhaps the best examples o 
wTiting on this level are William Faulkners As I Lay Dying ana 
The Sound and the Fury 

(4) The le\el oE the ** unconscious "—in ^vhlch the literary 
style and content both attempt to break completely from rationa 
control and to approximate the beha\ior of the psychical uncon 
scious In this last case, rational controls are present, though they 
appear m the form of a censor, and Uieir function is pnmanly to 
disTort ratlier than to impede the flow of unconscious expression 
On this level, the mechanisms of the dream work are particularly 
effective, and any reference to actual time or space comes in the 
form of what Freud has called ' secondary elaboration ’* The best 
example of this form is, of course, Jojce s Finnegans Wake, though 
Conrad Aiken s Great Circle*^ sometimes cmplo)S the language 
of die dream for ns effects 

Though the stream-of-consciousness novel existed long before 
Freud s work on the dream or his subsequent statements about the 
unconsaous it is his depth ps>chology ’ which has been respon 
sible for the smiations upon an original and somewhat limited 
form It IS possible to measure the position of any given fictional 
stream,’ with reference to both consciousness and unconscious- 


* Cenmr^l^^grccs of distortion required to circum 
el 1/ level 2 ^vel 4 


level 1/ 
Consciousness 


Unconsciousness 
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It IS nlso possible to determine the accuracy of a literary represen 
tation of the ps)clnc life this does not imply tliat an accurate 
transcnpiion of the psycJie ts necessinly great, or even good, art 
The study of the stream of consciousness raises a question 
svhich is of some aesthetic importance It concerns the position 
of the analyst m relation to the legitimate role of the artist If 
there i\ere no distinctions between the fields of psychology and 
art, the accurate transcript of the tbcrapcuiic situation— a psycho* 
analjtic case histor) —would also be great art That this cannot 
be true Freud lias himself seen clearly In considering dreams 
reported by a poet one may often assume that he has excluded 
from the report those details which lie perceived as disturbing and 
winch he considered ttncssentnl ‘ ** This is a caution for all good 
aml)sis \\ho may be fooled into accepting the dream reports of 
capricious artists In it lies the key to the aesthetic problem with 
which wc are concerned A completely accurate dream report 
may not be as dull as a market report, but it certainly does not 
qualify as good ruing We may ansaver the question in summary 

The psychoanalyst and the artist may both use the dream— or 
other approaches to the unconscious— as legitimate materials 
But the purpose of one 1$ essentially different from that of 
the other The psychoanalyst is interested m sober fact, the 
artist, in imagmatiac elaboration Whereas the one may re 
gard transference lose as a danger or a barrier to the cure, 
the otlier may look upon it as material for satire or tragedy 
But the fact still remains that the artist has borrowed his 
tools from the scientist and wild, indiscriminate fury, even 
though It may be called divine, does not produce great art 

One fiml, related question is appropriate To what extent 
may obscurity sene to embellish art, and at what point does it 
cease to be tlie expression ol oliscunty and become mere v'tnvarA'f 
of expression? Shall we dismiss a rvork simply because it is unm 
telligible? When an artist employs a device which according to 
liim IS a means of reieahng the unconsaous bis work is usually 
accompanied by commentary and exphcation-just as the patient s 
dream requires considerable explanation and interpretation be 


‘ Interpretation ef Dreamt S79 
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tore It becomes, not conscious (for tl.e manjfest ^ 

5CIOUS, though absurd to the tvaking mind) , but intelhg 
may be that interpretation and comment are indispensable acco 
panists o£%enmental ti-riting. at least until the means o sm* 
m^retation becomes a part of the readers oum mental equip 
me^ This may explain, in some part, why so many 
rynters append notes to their worU, or why the 
Work in Progress in the pages of Transition pros oked a collecuon 
of explanatory essays, some eight years before Joyces work ap 
peared in completed form " Such explanauon may be both legit 
mate and valid, die essential aesthetic judgments remain to 
administered once the work is finally brought into consaous 
aw-areness The two questions pertinent to all works of art are 
then applicable here as well (i) Has the artist understood his 
materials, and has he used them wisely and well’ (a) Did the 
method employed have an aestheuc significance which justified its 
being used? In short, could not the arust ha\e cmplo>cd other 
matenab to better ad\'antagc’ In the case of Jo>ce, 've can at 
least attempt to answer the first of these quesuons 


ttt 

Ulysses is not a document of the unconscious It is a highly m 
dividualized, objective statement with narrative continuity and 
rigid plot structure. In it are to be found all the levels of vvTiting, 
from the traditional to the unconsaous But the salient aesthetic 
fact IS Its great emphasis upon the interior vv orld as the external 
world impinges upon it Having once deaded to forsake the 
ordinary regulations for a fixed narrative, Jo)ce is obliged to turn 
to his own inventiveness for substitutes There are traces of Dt* 
jardins influence, as in the first episode, where we find Stephen, 
Buck Mulligan and Haines at breakfast and later on the beach 
Here is an expliat statement of theme Telemachus at home, un 
happy, plagued by guilt of conscience, ready to embark on a search 
for he knov\s not what. 

The details of the day (June i6, 1904) are neither moving 

■’Simuel Eeckett et al^ Our Exagnination Round Hu FacUficatton for 
hueminatton of Work in Progress (Pam igsg) 
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nor tragic I o ill appearances it is an ordinary day, beginning at 
eight in ihe morning in the ^^■lr^elIo toiver uhcre Stepticn is 
lodging, and ending bet\\ccn three and four m the morning o! 
the next day in the house of I copold IMoom, can\ asser of ads, and 
cuckold to a concert singer Wliat has happened? « Stephen col 
Iccts his pay from his master at the school avanders into the news 
paper ofilcc to delucr a letter, is next seen in the library, explain 
itig his theory of Shakespeare s Hamlet, wanders through die book 
shops avhere he spies fns sister Dill), reappears in the maternity 
hospital svhcrc for the first time he speaks sviih his spiritual 
father," Bloom then leases fora riotous round of the pubs has an 
adsenture in a baivd)I)oiise, and is taken in tow by Bloom who 
olTcrs to put him up for the night Bloom begins the day by feeding 
lus s\ ifc, his cat and himself, goes to the funeral of Padd) Dignam, 
from there to the newspaper office on offiaal business has lunch, 
hunts for 4a book for Ins wife, svanden into the Ormond bar to 
ssnte a letter to hfartha ClilTord his sad compensation for cuck 
oIdr>, runs against Irish patriotism and braggadocio in Barney 
Kiemin s taxern flirts widi Certj McDoueli at the beach goes to 
the maternity hospital, trails Stephen from tlicre to the brothel 
takes him under his care and escons him to the house of Bloom 
where they have a cup of cocoa and discourse on %anous subjects 
without much common interest, and finally, having failed to 
induce Stephen to sta) the night, crawls into bed beside Molly 
Bloom, not die first who has sliared that bed in those hours 

The drama how etcr, is one of inner conflict the two men 
arc portn)ed against a complex spiritual and physical background 
It IS a narrative of inner states objcciucly treated Throughout 
die day the minds of Stephen and Bloom -wander— that is iheir 
states of consciousness \acillate from full possession to resery to 
unconscious fantasy and Inllucination 

Since Cfiyises explores efte srareyof mmrf b^iifrcGttsctGtisaess 
plot stnictiirc needs to he indicated in devious ways that is it 


••There are many summarjo of VIjssfs to which the reader may be referred 
Stuart Clbert James Joyces Ulysses a Study (New York 1934) Richard Kam 
/•flbufour loyager (Chicago i<>l7) *ee aho Ridiaid Ellmann --nie Back^undi 
of Ulysses^ Kenyan Heviev XVI (Summer ra^f) 537*88 and Hugh Kenner 
Dublin s Joyce (Bloom ngton Ind 19^^ Phaip Toynbee* 

Joyce* tllyttw In Scon Given* cd Jama Joyce Two Decades of Cnlieism (New 
\ork 1948) #13-84 i* espcaally valuable 
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must not intrude too obviously upon the consciousness of the 
reader One perceives the continuity of the narrative by catcmng 
the repetition of motifs as they reappear in later episodes 
comic theme of the cake of soap, which Bloom shifts from poc 
to pocket during the day, and finally, m the Ithaca episo e, 
takes out and uses, is intended as a sort of minor odyssey, an i ^ 
connection with Blooms emotional life is important for 
study of his character Similarly, the pamphlet announang t 
arrival of J Alexander Dowie, American evangelist, and the news 
of the sinking of the General Slocum, recur infrequently and m 
conspicuously in subsequent episodes The former is also a c ue 
to the time sequence, for it has been crumpled up and throivn into 
the nver, and it finds its way, by the end of the narrative, to t e 
bay and out into tlie sea Joyce also employs word motifs whic , 
as they are recombined m the subconscious mind, reappear in 
altered form m later episodes Such, for example, is the confusion 
in Bloom’s mind between Beaufoy (Philip Beaufoy, whose pnze 
story he has read earlier in the day) with Purefoy (Mrs Mma 
Purefoy, who lies in the hospital, awaiting her nth child) . Thus 
the odyssey of Bloom rests upon tenuous and accidental combina 
tionsofviords each time a word recurs, it is added to the ps)chica 
context of the moment and a mutual influence lakes place which 
redirects Bloom s intention and subsequently his action 

The demands of such intensity of narration (768 pag^^* 
covering some fifteen or sixteen hours) are so great that space an 
lime arc subjected to the pressure of the psychic world Space 
v’alues are often completely suspended, and simultaneity takes the 
place of conjunction Time subserves interest, expands and con 
tracts m accordance with the demands of the moment— until it is 
completcl) suspended in the hallucination of the nighttown scene 
In Ulysses Jo)ce is concerned chiefly with the full develop 
ment of character, he insists upon being impartial and objective, 
and refuses to insert the ordinary clues to development, since he 
believes it is the readers obligation to find common interests m 
the mind processes of Bloom and Stephen Such characterization 
relics upon depth of consciousness and consistency of inner states 

VIjiits tjG 5« a Hanley Herd Index to James Joyce’s VljU^ 

JOi-gj 
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raiJici than upon equilibrium bclucen externa! acuon and in 
tcntion Tbe leiel of both conscious and unconscious thought 
determines the literary style of any single episode Thus in the 
opening episode character is presented m the traditional manner 
the adjeaiscs and adverbs supplied by the author the dialogue 
offered m the ordinary lasluon as the fictional modtjj ofmandi 
Stately plump Buck Mulligan came from the stairhead bearing 
a boul of lather on which a mirror and a raror lay crossed A 
jellou dressing gown tmgirdled was sustained gently behind him 
by the mild morning air (Ulysses 5) 

In the Proteus episode Stephen alone allows lus mmd to 
wander over notions which arc pin of his own psychic life Things 
arc no longer objectively determined by the authors control but 
suggest mental associations belonging to the subliminal world of 
the character Tlic cords of all link back strandentwming cable 
of all flesh Tint is why mystic monks Will you be as gods? 
Gaze in your omphalos Hello Kinch here Put me on to Eden 
villc Alpha alpha nought nought one For the moment Ste 
plicn s c)cs arc closed and space and time have been annihilated 
Psychic sallies overpower objective things ^Vo^ds are treated as 
tilings WJicre is poor dear Arms to try conclusions? Warring 
his life long an the comrammagnificandjewbangtantialny JU 
scarred hcresianch (59) 

In the Calypso episode wc encounter the mind (this time 
of Bloom) on the level of the preconscious External objects are 
close to consciousness and suggest a train of thought just below 
the conscious awareness of everyday life Since Bloom is an ordin 
iry man and since he is occopi^ witli the quae usual business of 
getting breakfast the emphasis is not deep or tragic the specula 
tion is trivial They call him stupid They understand what we 
say better than wc understand tliem SJie understands all she 
wants to Vindictive too Wonder what I look to her Height of 
1 tower? No she can jump me (55) 

This monologue about the nature of catness is notable for 
Us immediate intelligibility and for its looseness of thought se 
quence the shift of pronoun antecedents is Blooms own— t/iey 
(meming people generally the popular esumate) to l/iey (refer 
ring to cats and their relations with humans) For the most part 
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Bloom s monologue is oE this character In the Hades 
he IS riding in the funeral carriage with Stephen s fatli 
others, when he suddenly spies his rival. Blazes Boylan, and is 
confused and embarrassed He tries to cover up his confusion oy 
looking down at his nails and recalling Molly s body 

Mr Bloom reviewed the nails of his left hand, then those of 

his right hand The nails yes Is there anything more in him 

that they she sees’ lascination Worst man in Dublin That 
keeps him alue They sometimes feel what a person is n 
stmct But a type like that My nails I am ]ust looking at 
tliem well pared And after thinking alone Body getting 
a bit softy 1 would notice that from remembering What 
causes that I suppose the skin can t contract quickly enoug 
when the flesh falls off But tlie shape is there The shape is 
there still Slioulders Hips Plump Night of the dance 
dressing Shift stuck between the cheeks behind (91) 


Here Bloom s preoccupation with his own thoughts is more in 
tense and lus motives are mixed Hence the shifts of idea are more 
rapid as thougli Bloom were shying away from something he 
docs not want to admit Throughout the passage one notices the 
projection of lus own inadequacy to the looseness of the female, 
the search for an adequate rationalization of his own position His 
attention seeks an object remote from the disturbance which the 
sight of Boylan has caused But Boylan is always there, never 
mentioned directly he nevertheless dictates the nature of Bloom s 
remarks about lus own appearance The monologue is a reflection 
of Bloom s disturbed mind and an effort to evade the task of 
facing directly the cause of the disturbance Face the facts? That 
is impossible when the facts arc facing you The primary object 
IS to avoid a direct clash with tlic facts to think them over calmly 
vshen one is far avsay from ihcm—bcttcr not to think of them at 
all, or to disguise tlicm in trivial speculations about one s dress 
and figure 

These are instances of conscious revery but Bloom also 
has lus moments when circumstances require a deeper mono 
loguc Such IS ihc case m the Sirens episode in which he m 
srarch of Minin Cunningham stops at a pub to write a letter m 
Martha Clifford He sits down looking at the white letterpapcr 
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BhnL face [the paper] Virgin should say [paper confused 
uith Mart/n CIifTord] or fingered onl> Wnte something on 
« page If not ivliat becomes of them [shift to thoughts about 
frustrated wonienj? Dcclmc despair Keeps them young 
[Sex] Elen admire themselves (Loose women] See Plaj on 
her Lip blow Body of tvhjte uoinan a flute alne [Musical 
image for sex] Blow gentle Loud Three holes all ivomen 
Coddess I didnt see They want it not too mucli polite 
[The image abandoned] Tliais why he [Boylan} gets them 
Gold in your pocket brass m your face ^Vitli look to look 
songs without words Molly that hurdygurdy boy She knew 
he meant the monkey wis sick Or because so like the Span 
ish Understand animals too that way Solomon did Gift of 
nature 

Ventriloquise My lips closed Think in my stom "Vf^hat? 
Ifili? Vou? I Want ^oti To (z8i) 

1 he raiionahtation of the Hades passage continues here but 
there is a more fluid expression a freer flow of images less aware 
ness of external objects The punauation of the last line is neces 
sary to indicate pauses 1 desire to contemplate fully the idea mdi 
cated by the context There is less attention to trivial distractions 
a greater willingness to submn them to the preoccupations of Jus 
inner self (He is Jicre picturing Molly eager to submit to Boy 
Ian s will) 

It IS m the Circe episode that Joyce most closely approx: 
mates the frame of psycliological reference known as the uncon 
saoiis Mr hliddlcton Murry refers to this episode as the Wal 
purgisnacht of Ulysses and Gilbert analyzes the theme as black 
magic and hallucination ** Stephen has broken away from the 

maferrrfcy iVofprfa? and seeing upon s so^siion irom his hsesjSs 

determines to spend the night in the pubs and brothels Bloom 
his paternal instinct aroused tlirougli unconscious association of 
Stephen with his dead son Rudy follows him and finally locates 
him in the bouse of Bella Cohen The state of hallucination is 
induced in Bloom by exhaustion m Stephen by alcohol Under 
these influences both doom and Stephen have visions in whicJi 


‘•Clbcrt jfltnej Jojte* Viyiset 199 
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the past merges tvith present and “in“» 

rvishes and anxieties of each are P™" '"J eml of the 

All incidents of the day combine in disguise with _ jj 

pi; the repressed guilt feeling of both Stephen and B^cim is 
now expressed in traumatic drama. 

Primate. Bloom as Lord Mayor of Dublin. The soap PP 

the charade, as does the druggist who gave it to 5 ■■ 

social theories svhich Bloom timidly suggested in tlie Cy P 
scene are now dtamatiied in Blooms unconscious. In tl e M 
of this fantastic scene. Joyce summarizes all previous ep 
a litany chant, which the “Daughters of Erin 
Alexander Dow'ie. svho has appeared previously only m a P“ P 
and a billboard notice, now takes form in the Bl<wm-S p 
unconscious as a hallucinatory Elijah: “ No yapping - 1 y ou P 
in this booth . . . Florry Christ, Stephen Christ. Zoe Christ, 
Christ, Kitty Christ. Lynch Christ, it’s up to you to sense 
cosmic force. Have tve cold feet about the cosmos? No. c 


the side of the angels. Be a prism. . . (49^7) ^ , 

Bloom’s father appears, the symbol of shame in Bloom s ^ 
conscious, and Stephen’s mother, whose fancied grudge 
Stephen forms one of the minor guilt-motifs throughout the y- 
renew's her complaint, acting as Stephen's conscience. Inversion o 
sex roles takes places between Bella Cohen, the whore-mistress 
(who becomes “ Bello ”) and masochistic Bloom. (5^7 ®’) 

In all of this se^'eral important points are clear: (i) the ha 
cinations are inevitably composed of distortions of the days mo 
dents, some of them apparently trivial, others of some importance 
to both Stephen Dedalus and Leopold Bloom; ** ( 2 ) complo^^ 
and fears, inadequacies of personality, are all dramatized in terrm 
of their effects upon the unconscious; ( 3 ) despite the dranooc 
form, the language is adjusted to the intensity of the unconsciom 
situation. Though Joyce did not need any study of psychoanalym 
in order to represent this nighttown scene, he has obviou-dy 
av’ailed himself here of several psychoanalytical facts. The scene 


‘•The “ trann^luaiion of pi^cfaic >aJues" of »khjch Freud ipeaks. 
taUem o/ Dreams, 285-88. is here well developed Thus such trivial malter* as 
caU of soap and the evangelist are endowed with an absurdly high important*' 
of proponion to their trivial place in the evenis of the day In fact, the soap- 
cvaagelut. and other oitensibly insignifiont detaiU enior an accidental iinpotta 
throughout the booh. 
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15 not simply ' b?ack magic’, its use of filial sexual themes, of 
burdens of conscience, of masochism in ilie Bello Bloom incident, 
all point to an understanding of the unconscious and a literary 
representation of repressed materials winch subsist within it 

Molly Bloom s forty four pa^ revery, on the other hand, does 
not approximate the language of the unconscious Indeed, she is 
\ery much airaVc and very much alive However, it should be 
noted that for her the dtvtdmg hnc between xvish and its con 
scions satisfaction is slight and ineffective She may be regarded 
as a literary demonstration of nane desire, whose case of satisfac 
tion argues a freedom from restraint uncommon in society but 
secretly longed for by many The absence of punctuation points 
to a release from the slight hold which the social amenities ordin 
arily have upon her In contrast to Bloom s pizzicato musings 
Molly s mind flows through present and past without pause It is 
readily fed by the sights and sounds of the night, and only when 
she has finally settled down for a night s sleep does it relax from 
the Jiolds of her bodily interests Hence, though the device of one 
continuous, loose sentence is admirably suited to the moment, 
cJiere is nothing particularly unusual about the style, nor m it 
difficult to follow the trend of her thought, since the one theme 
the universal Yes dominates it at all times 


/S' 

The dream of Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker is however, a 
complete panorama of unconscious life Here are enip!o)ed all 
of the devices which Freud explained in chapter seven of T^e 
Interpretation of Dreams But Finnegans tFo&e is no mere tran 
script of a dream In fact, it is a whole series of dreams varying in 
their ps)chic intensity, changing their object repeatedly and en 
compassing the entire life of man Tfic materials of H C E s 
dream day are only a small part of die whole Joyce s store of 
learning and his preoccupation with the exile themes of his entire 
life allow one to believe that Joyce himself shares the dream stale 
with Eaiwicker actually Jojee is Jerry the penman' twin of 
Kevin The inclusion of so much material which could not have 
been the part of even such an exceptional tavemkeeper as Ear 
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wicker IS explained on two accounts (i) The dream 
ence to certain primitive symbolic survivals m the 
archaic symbols which persist through the centuries and a 
common heritage of all peoples This is a ® „„ 

which to hang (2) the qclical theory of histo^, which is tlie con 
tribution oE Vico, among others, to Earwicker’s dream 

In other words, Earwicker is the common representa 
all men, "Here Comes Everybody" (ga). whose 
dream liEe proceeds " In the name o£ the former and of the lati 
and of their holocaust Allmen ” (419^ The “ Vico road whim 
this dream takes— here the reference is to an actual road near 
site of Eanvickcr s place of busmess-corresponds to a historica 
pattern of three cycles, m which man passes from pnmime to 
complex life to dissolution and thence back to his primitive 


beginning 

In the beginning was the thunder the thunder set free Re 
ligion, in Its most objective and unphilosophical form— ido a 
trous animism Religion produced Soaety, and the first socia 
men ■i\ere the cave-dwellers, taking refuge from a passionate 
Nature this pnmiuve family life recenes its first impulse 
toisards development from the arrival of terrified vagabonds 
admitted, they are the first slaves growing stronger, they 
exact agrarian concessions, and a despotism has evolved into 
a primitive feudalism the cave becomes a city, and the feuda 
system a democracy then an anarchy this is corrected by a 
return to monarchy the last stage is a tendency towards 
interdestruction the nations are dispersed, and the Phoenix 
of Society arises out of their ashes ** 


The author has justifiably taken liberties with the dream only 
as he has imposed an alien theory upon the mind of an average 
man-only to prove that this average man is, when least disturbed 
by the incidents of Ins average day, a prototype of all men For the 
Psychological basis of tins blending of myth with dream content, 
Joyce has gone to Jung's concept of the collective unconscious 
for the mcclianisms of the dream mind he relies entirely upon 
Freud As in the case of Ulyues, Joyce has scattered clues winch 


et al. Our txagmination 5 
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enable the reader to mark Jm course One such is Eanvickcr's 
stammering, another, the incessant play on the vord Giimuejj, 
a third, a senes of refrains ivhicli though constantl) distorted in 
the course of the dream xvorfc, retain ihcir original connection 
with the uhole 

This, then, is the stream of unconsciousness method in its 
most thorough literary application Wc hase ahead) observed 
that the latent dream content (the unconscious source of dream 
thoughts and wishes) goes tlirough a wide variety of clianges and 
disguises as it seeks expression in the manifest dream The devices 
of condensation, displacement, and dramatization are all present 
here, but the real emphasis is upon the power of words to evoke 
dream images and to stand in the place of the visual content, so 
strong and so necessary in the actual dream In the Circe 
episode of Ulysses, the repressed wishes and fears of Stephen and 
Bloom are dramatized, stage directions furnisJi the latent content 
wxtii adequate visual empliasis Here words are treated as things, 
and sounds take tlie place of visual images in all cases in which 
the latter are not sufGctently served by the dream situation itself 
Here also Joyce s immense learning in foreign languages comes to 
his aid It affords him an opportunity to subscribe to one of the 
dream s language habits— the tendency to substitute the ctjTno- 
logical meaning of a « ord for its present meaning, 1/ the latter is 
too abstract for adequate representation The following cited by 
Margaret Schlauch, is an illusintion of tins device m operation 
the gracehoper Ins a ‘pur of findlcstilis to supplant him 
[in this case] die wTiier reminds us of the root meaning of sub- 
plant vs * to plant under,' rather than the modern ' supplant ' *’ 

The effectiveness of ' the v>ord’ as a means of combining 
die dream life of Canvickcr with the nicnl history of man is nch 
where better dcmonstritcd dnn in die Anna Livia Pltinbcllc 
cliapter (19G-21G) Here wc arc given the impressionof theliou 
of a river (the Liffey) from its source to us juncture with the sea 
through the gossip of two women who wash clothes on us hanks 
the story of a joung girl growing old, the concentration-through 
semantic shift-of all the nver names of the world and the sjmbol 

*• Maipret Vchbuf h “ The Language ot Jama Joyff " in -■‘xf ^KUtt 

m <I0S0).I»6 
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o£ the elm and the stone, nhich persist thereafter in the tettt to 

"^'?,:“me“otF.nnegens T^e is clearly to 

life into words. Miss Sclilauch considers the purpose 

accomplished: 

For this unique tash it seems to me *at 
chosen is eminently approprmte. It is a ^imbo 
The language of polysemantic setbahsm achim 
comparable to the multiple imagery of a dream, alt = 
uses speech as dreams cannot do.-' Just so an 
rator of a dream, no doubt unwittingly-. res^Is 
world o£ connotations to a trained psychoanalyst 
to him/’ 


The linguistic habits oE the dream-life, united under ^ 
condensation and dtsplacement, are all abundantly res'ea 
Joyce's SNork. The ambiguity of a word senes the ^ 

densation, and the manifest dream is therefore likely to co 
many examples of s^hat Miss Sclilauch has called *' polysema 
serbalism.” Puns and portmanteau ivords are no strangers to 
dream, as Freud has abundantly shown; they constitute one 

Joyce’s chief devices: " And of course all chimed din luim 

eatmost boviality." and "iTms within a space and a wearyui 
space it uast ere wohned a Mookse" (58) . In the latter pas^o^* 
the combined use of modem Englbh, middle English, and 
man can be noted. The dream, incapable of accomraodatino 
abstractions, converts in medias res into " in midias reeds (*5 / ' 
in another instance it uses the same devices to convert a religio^ 
line (the first line of the Confiteor) into a disguised sex 
reference: 


*• Thu Is not entirely the czk. Dialogue does Uhe place m the 
speeches can be reprodaced. tboo^ they do not represent any actual intellect 
actnity in the dream 

*’ Sdilaucb. “ Tbc Language ot James Joyce.” loc al . 4S7-8.3. cL 
Poetic Mind, 30J-15; Michael Stuart. “Mr Joyce’s Word Creatures,” »d 

potturt.M Carola Ciedion VVelchcr, “ l\ ork m Progress » 

uuc Eapmment by James Joyce.” m Tramitvm, XIX XX. 174-83. Archibald^ 
HiU. ”A Philologut Looks at Ftnnrgms WakeT m Tirginte Quarterlj Revtrr, ^ 
(• 9 S?) » Cf the complaint of Sean OTaolain, in ~ Alm«t Music." m 
end Henri. 11 (1919). i7S-«o (a review of “Anna Livia Plurabelle ") , 
obyeaions of Proleisor SioU. From Shaketpeere to Joyce 
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mea cufpa mea culpa 
May lie coIp» may lie colp her, 
mea maxima culpa 
may he mixandmass colp herl (238) 

Tile Irish term for whiskey (the tvord which awakens Finnegan) 
-IS used in a double sense in the line, “ usquebauched the ersewild 
aleomner ’ (sig) , which may he interpreted to mean "the wild 
[or erstwhile, or homosexual] Irishman O Connor debauched with 
whiskey [UsqueadbaughJ ' When Jaun arrives at the convent to 
deliver Ins " mock sermon ' tlie girls make a tremendous girls 
fuss over him pellmale * (430) Throughout, lines from Shake 
speare are distorted in the dream work Where it is nobler m 
the mam to supper than die boys and errors of outrager s virtue " 
(434) At times the play on syllables is such as to hint readily 
at the disguised wish “ I II be strictly forbidden always and true 
in my own way and private where I will long long to betrue you 
along with one who will $0 betrue you that not once while I 
betreu him not once well he betray himself’ (455) Here the 
complicated, disguised incestuous relationship of ^rwicker and 
son Jaun (Kevin) and daughter Isobel is ultimately revealed by 
the mumph of the " ay *' sound over the " ue,” allowing the incest 
idea to slip dirough die censor s controls 

The manifest dream also shows considerable ingenuity m ar 
cumventmg the difficulty of proper names and adjusting their 
sounds to the sense of the moment Joyces use of this device has a 
double significance, for rt aids in the translations of myth into 
dream life Frequently it is the means by which a junction is 
formed of mythical and local matter 

Nobucketnozzlcr and the Gmnngliis Khan (24) 
(Nebuchadnezzar) (Genghis Khan) 

a cleopatrician »n her ov\n right (166) 

A variety of distortions of Sliakcspcare s name occurs Shaggs 
pick, Shakhisbeard, Scheekspair, Great Shapesphere (177 
295) The distortion may imply an attitude touard the original 
-as in die case of Delude of Isreal * (33O • or it rnay offer the 


"Cf Parodj of roloaios 111 $79 
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key to an interpretation o£ a fable, the ■■ gracehoper," 

" contrited Jh n,elanctholy."-d.« phinse refers to the com 
promise effected at the Council of Angsbnrg (4.6). 

One fnrther service the dream performs-that 
the ego by distorting his name or his personal ^ 

Se toters H C E stand for both the local pub owner and he 

mythical everyman, this disguise is “P“‘=‘’’ 5 '®PP"P™^°,ng^ the 

purpose It IS used in tuo different ways (1) *’/ J 

n^e Itself, (2) by playing upon the sounds of Eanvi , 

last name /-.t, iri-tir 

There are many instances of the first Haroun i 

Eggeberth, Howke CotchmeEye, Hocus Crocus, Esquiloacu ( 

thousand first name ”), Hotchkiss Culthur Everrea y, cry 

Esohodie, Haseth Childers Eserytshere The second t”]™ j 
from tlie source meaning of Earwicker— caning, a pesky litt e ^ 
like insect, wliicli buzzes in the car of the dreamer, the re . 
perce ore, lie is used as the basis tor another senes of , 

names the ballad of Persse O Rcilley, PurseyTiley, Ferseoroya , 
pcarcc orations, etc 

■We become aisare of the shifts in dream intensity by 
sional “ lucid comments ’ by the dreamer, this is especially 
ivhcn daivn appears and the light disturbs the sleepers, or w e 
the sound of the clock penetrates ilie sleeper 5 consciousness 
the beginning of the dream, Eanvickcr, not ^ct thoroughly as ee^ 
is afraid of disturbing Ann ‘ Aisy nou, >ou decent man, ^ 
)o\XT knees and he quiet and repose your honour’s lordship 
(27) Later, his dream self hears the sound of the clock striking, 
but soon readjusts itself ‘ ToU tiso eU katcr ten (it can t w 
sax (403) The last section, d<r\oicd to the dream hfe of Ann, 
shoivs the transition from dream to consciousness The objects 
in the room, the children in their beds, abandon ihcir misshape*’ 
dream contexu and appear as real things in a real i\orld An 
sMih this rcaltration, there appears in actual svords what ilic incest 
theme of the entire dream lias implied ^ourc clianging. acoo- 
shla, >ou’rc changing from me. I can feel Or is it me is’ 1 ^ 
gemng mixed* (GaG) That is, the lose life of Eanvickcr and 
Ills wife has jiasscd, and tlicj must now turn their attention t® 
their clnldrcns h\cs But the lose energies of Ann (Anna 
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Plurabelle) will persist m the love lives ot all her children I 
can see meseJf among them, aUamana pulclirabdled ‘ (Gsy) 
These experiments with words and sounds subserve the his 
toncal and the psychological themes Since the unconscious is not 
aware of either space or time/* Joyce is able to employ simul 
taneity as a substitute for the usual orderly sequence of events 
Hence the composite figures vvhidi find their way into the dream 
lives of Earwicker and his wife are htstoria! or mythical per 
sonages superimposed upon the present ' The reader must be 
prepared at times to visuahre several related images simuUane 
ously, realizing that these images are not necessarily bound to 
gether by surface-obvious associational chains but that their range 
may include any desired point m pohdcal or religious history, 
legend, fable, mythology, science, maOiematics, current events, 
etc’ ” 

Joyce’s labor of some fifteen years has resulted m a complex 
representation of raaal and personal unconscious He is himself 
aware of the dilficulty which the aitics will meet m trying to 
untangle this ‘ steady monologuy of the interiors (ng) Uis 
explanation of method is to be found in tlie text 

( . with increasing lacl. of interest in his seinaniia, allowed 
various subconscious smickers to drivel slowly across their 
fichers) , unconsciously explaining, for inkstands wuh a me 
ticulosity bordering on the insane, the vanous meanings of 
all the different foreign parts of speech he misused and cuttle 
fishing every lie unshrinkable about aJJ the otlier people in 
the story. Jeavwg out, of course foreconsciously, the simple 
worf and plague and poison they bad cornered bun about 
until there was not a snoozer among them but was utterly 
undeceived in the heef of t/ie reel by the recital of the 
rigmarole (i73-74) 

In other words he has allowed his interest m the suhhwma] 
world to upset his regard for precise semantics and, widi an almost 
overbearing care for details, to jumble syntax, to bring in foreign 
words and meanings-dcliberaicly excluding the simple narrative 

“Cf Freud New Introduelcry Irclurrt Lectures* P more Unttlf the 
td >.hkh U wholly uncomdoos 

el al^ Our EtagminatKm 156 
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style tvhich might have U„g^sUc'^“dUies! his- 

been able to introduce an “"f bed quotaloes, 

torical tags and ends, . . . once cu P - and if 

^sfes oeW. unquestionable .ssuc ^ •* in- 

one wishes to, and expends ‘’'“““^-““ridentify "the 
versions ot all this chambermade music, he m y 

whirling dervish . . . seU J.,' ibis parade ot 

mvstery ot himsel m tumiture (184)- Henc ,,,„bter" 

:^^ rthis “.hemming amid *' 

;») has a meaning, and a study of the ot 

Urn helps to reveal it-but not that alone. ot 

him" ( 4 = 4 )” "o eye ere grieved 

word-sounds: . . if an ear aye siere what ^ ^ 

for" (482). The sentient power of the word 
understanding: its ambiguous struaure affords 
interpretation and is, according to Joyce, the P'^,^'^ . ^ 

an elaborate but compressed history of 

challenge throtvn to the critic: he is a f'”’ of con- 
with literal meanings, without grasping the nch ^eiy 
noations which CN cry ^vo^d and phrase possesses. Those ^ 
vote all their lives “ to mate a ghimel pass through the eye 
iota” (120) will find no pleasure here. 


ad- 


The particular clinical attitude towards problems of 
jusunenl in the twentieth century was not mere coincideri^ 
have already seen horv sadly critics referred to the goou 
days ” when sex had its proper and discreet place in the scheme 
things. Freud had come to the conclusion that neuroses were p ^ 


had 


dominantly of sexual origin because his clinical experience 
presented overtvhelraing c\’idencc that this w'as the case. V 
die central stages in education for civilization, he maintain 
occurs Avhen both nature and society cooperate in turning 
child’s interest away from sexual matters and toward education 


**Th» is Eanrickcr. of coanc, dreaming about bis vm Jerry (“SbeO « 
Pentaan ") . 

'•Here Kerin Jaunty Jaon") u discussing hb brother Jerry. 
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jn adjustment It tins educatwn is too severe, sublimation might 
easily give ivay to repression, and normal outlets for sexual ex 
pression be shut off 

Jo)ccs handling of sex themes w a direct consequence of his 
interest in the unconscious Repressed instinctual drives have no 
place to go but the unconscious and this applies also to terras 
which are not part of the ethical social treatment of sex matters 
As Freud explains Owing to the repression brought about by 
civiluanon many primary pleasures arc now disapproved by the 
censorship and lost Dut the human psyche finds renunciation 
very difficult hence t\e discover tint tendency wit furnishes us 
With 1 means to male the renunciation retrogressive and thus to 
regain what has been lost •* Both distress and amusement over 
obscenity are the result of a carefully iramed repression of the 
nature as well as the labels for certain common functions When 
these repressed, maiernls are released from tlie unconscious we 
arc ashamed, shocked, and amused The obscenities m Ul)sses and 
Finnegans 11 aAe— ihougli in the latter case they are more effec 
lively disguised because the psychic censor is often more effective 
than the legal censor— are there because they are part of the life 
of the unconscious 

Joyce s porcrarc of love m Dublin hchs both the romantic 
gloss Hollywood ordinarilygives stand the sliame with which the 
pulpit often cJiaracterizes it The cuckoldry in Ulysses seems to 
have at least the plausibility an objeaivc desCTiption confers upon 
It. Jo)ce obviously goes beyond the realistic description of prosti 
tuiion and extramarital indiscretions His conception of char 
acier motivation recognizes all of the bases for human relationship 
which psychoanalysis has identified In the Circe episode of 
Ulysses these repressed or only partially revealed tendencies are 
all given dramatic representation ** And m Molly Bloom s mono 
logue the earthy importance of these matters is climaxed by the 
eternal aflirmative I suppose thats what a woman is sup- 
posed to be there for or He wouldn t have made us the way He did 
so attractive to men (765) 

Lionel Trilling has remarked that familial tiiemes are one 


11 l and Its JielaUon lo the Vneonsc out 6«n , , . ^ „ 

C£ Edwin D Burgum Uty**® «!»« Impasse of Individuatum 
la Quauerly Iievieu> XVII j6* 
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o£ Joyce’s most consp.cuous uses o£ Freud Stephen’s amb.^otu 
attitude towards Iiis parents is most dearly seen in is 
o£ defiance with tear o£ his dead mother He has «fused to Uee^ 
and pray tor her at her deathbed The feeling ot ^ilt wh'Ch 
that refusal stimulates haunts him throughout the ay, 
climaxed in the ’ Circe ’ episode 


(Stephens mother, emaoated, rises stark through the floo 
in leper grey with a wreath ot faded orange blossoms and 

tom bndal veil ) . . i Thev 

Stephen (choking ivith fnght, remorse, and horror; 7 
said I killed you, mother He offended your memory 
did It, not I Destiny (564-65) 


The search which ultimately leads to Bloom's meeting wi 
Stephen is motivated in two ways Stephen’s disgust with his ow^ 
father and Bloom s remorse at the death of his son Rudy, w os 
loss Bloom considers responsible for encouraging and ]usti ymg 
Molly’s sexual adventures 

In Finnegans Wake the family of Eanvicker is the focal point 
of Joyce s universal portrait of man Eanvicker, a man of some 
fifty or sixty years, keeps a pub in Dublin, his wife Ann has long 
since lost her hold upon him They have three children Iso e , 
a daughter of some twenty or so years, and the younger twins, 
Kevin and Jerry Eanvicker is preoccupied with his children 
The affection he once felt for his wife is now easily transferre 
to his daughter And his fondness for one of the sons, Kesm 
(Shaun, Jaunty Jaun) has in it suspicions of homosexuality * 
incest theme appears first when Eanvicker is disguised as Tristram, 
wooing IseuU (Part 1 ) , whose name assumes various other dis 
guises during the night The climax of both themes the incest 
taboo and the homosexuality taboo, appears in Part HI, m whic 
Kevin and Isobel both figure Kevin and Eanvicker are both im 
poitant to tlie subsequent ‘ trial scene,’ in which Eanvicker n 
accused of incest by his son 

Tlie incest theme is disguised in a \anety of ways The dream 
points out tliat it is so analytical plausiblel (299) -tliat n, that 
ps^clioanaljsis has revealed it to be a natural consequence o 
familial associations Further disguised argument for it is foun 
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in the Teference to those hmtenng induences from an angel 
scxonism (363) Tlie Judgment handed doun to Eanvicker 
convicts Jiim of mcesttious rehtions with tuo of his children 
^Vhercas by rcverendum they found him guilty of their and 
those imputations of fornicofopuJition witli two of fiis albow 
cniral correlations (557)“ 

The monologue of Molly Bloom in Ulyues and the dialogue 
of Anna Li\ia Plurabelle represent Joyces tribute to the 
sexual importance of ivomanhood Anna Livia Plurabelle is both 
the River Liffey nourishing the soil and fruitful womankind As 
Eanvicker is Everybody Duke Umplirey as well as Haveth 
Childers E\cryivhere Anna Lnia symbolizes the eternal femi 
nine Annau-as Luiais Plurabelle s to be (215) BothMolly 
and Anna Eivia are lustful shameful ctenures—tvfo portraits 
to be added to the gallery of famous loose women Though the 
latter portrait may be considered a parody on the sentimentalists 
—as was the Nausicaa episode m Ulysses— Joyce is perhaps least 
satirical here and most interested m the beauty of sounds and 
images She was just a young thin pale soft shy shm slip of a 
thing then sauntering by stUamoonlake (202) 

Joyces interest m psyclioanalysis as we have seen while cer 
tamly not central has played an important role m determining the 
style and content of Ins last two novels (1) He regarded the 
dream work and espeaally the suggestive ambiguity of words as 
a factor of much importance m the development of experimental 
writing (2) More than any other wuer of his time he was aware 
of tlie several stages by which the individual recedes from con 
sciousness and of the aesthetic problem involved in each case (3) 

He thought that much of diaracter motivation could be more 
adequately developed by recourse to the psychoanalytic explana 
uon of familial relationships tlian by any other method 

Joyce IS not enchained or imprisoned by the power of his 
mconscious life He is a very careful painstaking conscious 
irtist aware of modern psychology and interested m it yet after 


••0£h«- refcreaca 10 homosexual ty loeot and other sexual 
ndude 11 ai5 *38 *79 « * *97 tU 31B 3 I* 319 35* 364 H yi 49 
Klerence to Osar Wilde) 4** 43> 433 i 

480 499 r ad reference both to Earn ckers phys cal appearance 

nd to the oedipus complex) 
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all independent o£ it as well. We would be doing violence to the 
integrity of the aesthetic consciousness, either to criticize Joyce for 
employing psychoanalysis inaccurately or to condemn him for 
using it at all. The true measure o£ his art is not the judgment 
of any scientist but the analysis of his use of what materials he 
considered aesthetically attractive and suitable. In such an an- 
alysis a knowledge of psydioanalysis is helpful both to the reader 
and the critic. 



chapter vi 


LAWRENCE’S QUARREL 
WITH FREUD 


In May, igig wljcn Sons and Lovers tvas published by Duckworth 
of London, Lawrence t\as pointed out is a novelist with excep 
tional tnsjght into such psychoanalytic problems as incest horror 
and the ocdipus complex Yet that norcl uas wUten before Law 
rence had any real acquaintance with Treud and before he men 
tions Freud m any of his letters Sucli Freudian critiasms of Sons 
and Lovers were at best exiggcnted Sons and Lovers demon 
straies that Lawrence needed no theory except his own to aid him 
in his analysis of character Most important all of Laivrences 
svork. bears ultimate reference to his owm experience no matter 
how many suggestions of alien theory it may contain 

^Vhen we examine La wcnce s habits of reading we find him 
cither enthusiastic or bitter over the literary offerings of Ins con 
temponnes we discoter that his reading interests are based upon 
what books he has a%ailable at any given moment of his life and 
upon what his particular mood happens to be He ivas opposed 
to intellectual analysis at all times though especially so in his 
early life the life described in Sons and Lovers and E T s A 
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Personal Record The .nteUec^al 


In all his reading he seemeo to oe gi ui b 


ot traveling to the ends o£ the earth, „ng M inBu 

on anything he eould get, and ot his habit °t ^at 

ences hy his emotions rather than by personal 


ences by his emotions rauici u.a.x ,^„nrtant personal 

Latvrence tsas superUcial is to neglect ceruin J pf 

determinants oE his thought His d.strust ‘be tmelle^^^^ 
cynicism and " svhimpenng futility, gave him h 
an attack upon the "academic chairs of virtue „ logical 

pudiation not only the strictly skeptical, or to him. 

minds suffered, those who seemed to have L^gjon, 

or who spoke along the same lines, were also «jecte 
for example, bored him ‘ He feels a bit thin * 

He would seem, therefore, the most thoroughgoing an 
lectual of his time But one must speak in paradoxes a o 
paradoxical figure With the statement, “ Lasvrence reje 
thing.' must be linked the judgment, "Lawrence 
mg He never gave anything up He assumed a 
bis-alence of acceptance rejection in all his reactions to ^^^^55 
Icaual world around him It ^vas through no ordinary ^ 

of mmd that he responded to any influence in this svay 
mistake, therefore, to say that LawTcnce w’as influenced > 
or Bergson, or Nieusche. one can only say that Lawen 
influenced by Lawencc” Another point ought to be ma » 
order to clarify the problem of influence he often used rca i ^ 
a test of his emotional state, likewise, he frequently 
wntinff to "clear lus mind” Horace Gregory points out 
** . . _ . ,.vent<»d m 


writing to Clear nis mina norace orcguiy 
Lawrences two essajs on psychoanalysis were molivatea i 
manner ‘ the svriting of such essays offered him the mea 
checking back results of his convictions, and . by this pr 


* Letter to A. D McLeod April »6 1915 m The Letten of T> 
(Sew York, > 9 S<)> >*• 
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lie uas enabled to unroll himself like a map and thus re\iew (m 
the only w-yy he knew how) the existing north of his beliefs ® 
LauTenccs reading was never impersoml He measured 
books as he did persons for Jiim tlierc n-as little if any distinction 
between them Hence, his etaluation of John Middleton Murry, 
for example, ms not in terms of Murrj s mind, nor in terms of his 
literary or critical talents but almost entirely m terms of Afurry s 
ability to “ get along ' with him— tint is, to enter sympntlietically 
into LauTcnce 5 emotional life Tlic dilTcrence betueen their 
minds IS important The sensitivit) of LauTcnce ms dynamic 
the difference was one between an angry mood and a sulking 
intro\ersion Murry held tenaciously to critical categories which 
had been tested and found satisfactory to liis taste LawTence had 
from the beginning insisted upon a djnamiciUy personal and 
subjeciUiC tribunal at which ideas— fluy ideas— were to be tried 
Hence Murry from the beginning admits tliai he cannot under 
stand Lawrence * Lawrences ideas arc ratlier diflicult for me to 
get hold of, because he tises all kinds of words m a curious sym 
bolic sense to which I ha\c no clue' • 

So far as we can deiermine, Lawrrcnccs interest in Freud 
came at the same time as lus whirlwind courtship of Frieda Frieda 
has explained her ow-n interest in Freud, which began just before 
she met LawTcncc ‘ I had just met a remarkable disciple of 
Freud and was full of undigested theories This friend did a lot 
for me I was hsing like a somnambulist in a con\entional set 
life and he awakened the consaousness of my own proper self * 
Lawrence caught Frieda s enthusiasm for things German al 
most immediately, and, in lus trip to Germany, soon afterward 
(1912), he found time to explore both the language and the 
literature of her native land How much of Frieda s own person 
ality went into the revision of Sons and Lovers one can only 
guess but It is sufficient to say that the ' Miriam of that novel 
lost her hold upon Lawrence and that the novel was altered in 
detail and in point of view as a result * Before the final draft was 


* Horace Gregory Pilgrim of lie /Ipacalylue 58 

•John Ntiddleton Murry Rentlnucencr* of D H Lawrence Neu Adelpht 

3 (1930),^^ Lawrence Not I but the Wind <Ne»r \ork 1934) 3 . _ . 

*lbid 56 The final dralt was wrillen in Gargiiano Italy with Fneda 
helping 
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ready for the publishers, perhaps during the 
Lawrence was listening to ^f'da s explanations hou<rht. 

min- with her about Freud's contribution to 
^Yes, Lauwence knew about Freud before he mote 
of 'Sous and Lovers/" Frieda tells me m a ><=“f 
21, 1942. " I don’t remember w-hether he had read Freu 
of him before we met in 1912. But I was a great Freu a ^ 
we had long arguments and Uiwrence's ““"im 

less that Freud looked on sex too much from the dc« P , 
of view, that Freud's 'sex’ and ‘ libido ^ were too limited ano 
mechanical and that the root was deeper.” , 

These arguments and discussions may have affected 
structure of Sons and Lovers in one tvay at least: Lawcnce 7 
have increased the emphasis in the novel upon the mo ^ _ 

relationship, to the neglect of other matters, and given * . 
ing clarity which it enjoys in the published book. But me r 
tionship was there long before Lawrence’s final revision, an 
did not allow any clinical or psychological commentary to in 
fere with the Uteraiy' excellence of the novel as a whole, 
doubtful tliat the re\'ision of Sons and Lovers was more than sup 
fidaily affected by Latvrence's introduction to psii'choana >5 * 
Freudianbm belongs to a later period in Larvrence’s developme 
The influence of LawTence on the psychoanalysts was ano 
matter altogether. They hailed Sons and Lovers as The most 
trating study of the oedipus complex yet to be found in tng 
literature. Lasvrence was at first pleased and amused, then 
interested in psychoanalysis— as though he had anticipated ^ 
therefore expected it to clarify his o\m mind. Dr. David 
began to attend the “ Lawrence evenings ” and to undertake a 
serious discussion of Freudian theory, especially as it influenc 
the reading of Sons and Lovers. LawTence studied psychoana ) ^ 
with his usual intense interest, but rvas soon disappointed with Jt5 
“ odor of the laboratory.” He objected to its habits of analys^' 
which never “ let one’s feelings alone he complained that t e 
psychoanalysts “ can only help you more completely to make your 
own feelings. They can nes'cr let you have any real feelings. 
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ft 

The excitement caused bj Sons end Lovers in psjdioanalytic 
circles did not therefore lead to any wholehearted acceptance by 
l^isrencc of Freud but it did gne him some cause for reflection 
He u-as anxious at first to point to the experience described in 
Sons end Lovers as normal but he gave the psyclioinalysts care 
ful attcniion-perhaps waiting for some way of pros ing them false 
This opportunity seems to have come at tlic same time that he 
was himself formulating Ins theory of being in luo essays 
Psychoanalysts and the Unconscious (iQ^t), and Fantasia of the 
Unconscious (igae) Here he Ins apparently subdued psycho 
analysis and given it the disparaging label scientific but he does 
not let psyclioanalysis rest his letten and book reviews refer to 
the new psychology almost until the time of Ins death After tlie 
avTiiing of Fantasia fic justifies his rejection of psychoanalysis on 
two grounds (a) that it 1$ just a fad unworthy of serious con 
sidcration and (b) that it docs not account for tlic problems of 
group association but fastens the physicians ego to the patients 
in an unequal struggle for dominance 

As a support for his first objection his icticrs to \fabel Dodge 
Lulian arc most illuminating He writes the much analyzed Mrs 
Lulian I rather hate therapy altogether-doctors healers and 
all the rest. I believe that a real neurotic is a half devil but a 
cured neurotic is a perfect devil 1 would prefer that neurotics 
died • 'iMicn LawTCncc liears of her interest m Jung he is re 
sentful she reports his indignation m the following manner 
hfore attempu to know and to understand! More systems and 
more consciousness! All he wanted was the flow and not the know 
ing about it! * He is suffiacntly astute to recognize the real 
reason for Mis Lulvatvs wuetest in psychoarudysrs-her restless 
scarcli for new experience It all seems to me a false working 
up and an inducement to hysteria and insanity I know wliat lies 
back of It all the same indecent desire to have everything in the 
will and the head Life itself comes from elsewhere • 

I In Lohan* Lorenw in Taos (New Vork jgs*) 
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Lamence did seem interested in one version 
_Ure un.Freudian analysis o£ Trigant 

chologisr. Burrows theory of group .mages 

interest and considers the only one o£ any value. 

lieves he shares with Burrow a distaste lor science ^nd 

tific method: “ your criticism o£ psychoanalysis as pra<^ 

the quick. ... But do you know. 1 U.ink you are 

philLpher. or artist, than a scientist-and Uiat you have d p 

natural resistance to this scientific jargonizing. , ^ 

which Lawrence relers is BurroWs The Socal Basis 

ness. In a review o£ it. he applauds Burrow again lor his 

ol practising psychoanalysts. Therapy is simply =>" J*”* ^ 

lliCT between the analyst and the patient: Burrow has 

the artificiality ol his position as an analyst; he " lound. m 

clinical experiences, that he was always applying a theory . . - • 

mind could not be open, because the patient’s neurosis, a 

patient’s experience, had to be fitted to the Freudian ^ 

ine%'itable incest-motive.” The analyst’s intentions are 8 , ’ 

\\'ants to set the patient free; but he merely substitutes 

for another, ” the fixed motive of tlie incest-complex- • . • ^ ^ 

the Freudian theory of the unconscious and of the incet-moti' 

is s’aluable as a description of our psychological condition, ^ ^ 

moment you begin to eppij it, and make it master of the li'i^^o 

situation, you have begun to substitute one mechanistic or u 

conscious illusion for another.” 

These remarks to and about Trigant Burroiv have the v 3 ^ 
of shoiring us Latvrence’s attitude toward ps^xhoanalysis near 
end of his creative career. He is still interested in the psycholc^* 
but has long since conviaed it on the counts of its 
nature and its inadequacy as a psychological guide for living, 
inert, dead mass of clinical material did not interest LawTcnce 
the slightest; but he always credited ps}’choanalysis irith value as 
a descriptive science. Similarly, he distrusted the anal>tic 
ation; it placed too much emphasis upon complete submission on 
the part of the patient. LawTcncc was unw’illing to has'e any one 

655: cL Cjj. C93- . 

** D. n. Lawiencc. ~ A New Theory of Neunwe*" Bookman, 66 ^ « 

reprinted in Phomix: The Pmthumous Poperi of D. It. Lavrence, ed, EdwarC 
SlcDooald (New Yoxl, igjG), 377, 378. 
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person submit entirely to mother such a condition would destroy 
the organic individuality which gives life to so many o( Lawrence s 
fictional heroes The spark whieh kept alive a person s original 
self ivns in itself kept alive by clashes of personality and not by 
submission 

La^\Tence did agree wuh Freud m at least one particular- 
ihat the normal sex life of man had been disastrously repressed 
and neglected E\en here the differences betsveen the two men 
arc marked 'Whereas Freud suggested that the source of most 
menial illness was repression of normil sex deselopment Law 
rence argued that full expression of the personalities of both man 
and woman invohed a genuine sex relationship winch went far 
be>ond the mere understanding that modernists offered as die 
clue to sex happiness These arc not at all the same attitudes 
Freud s is in a sense, i negative approacfi it is to remove illness 
that he is forced to emphasize sex Laurence however considers 
die sex experience (and all of its implications for family life) as 
basic to initial health and happiness Sex experience is a part of 
Lawrences religion —an important expression of the self m its 
search for vital m)stcries Hence many of his characters find their 
most vital happiness or their most bitter disillusionments during 
and after such experience 

Lawrence believed that sex is the ultimate expression of a 
person s individuality The mass mind as Lawrence sai^ it m 
operation during the First World War or as he viewed it in the 
industrial centers of England and America had sacrificed much 
tolheprmcipleofcoIJcctneaciion Under such conditions sexual 
experience degenerates to insect lust {Letters 231) Modern man 
had debased sex by looking at it in one of two ways (a) as an 
interesting thing which can be known and experimented 
with (or thought about) (b) as lust which shows no con 
sideration for either self or object Lawrence was in many re 
spects a Puritan he abhorred mere Just which he felt lacked the 
emotional concomitanls of joy and was merely the perversion of 
the life instinct There is a brief time for sex and a long time 
when sex is out of place But when it is out of place as an activity 
there still should be the large and quiet space in the consciousness 
where it lives quiescent (LeHers 781) For this reason he is 
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„orT.r.ed b, Aldous Po.n, Counter Pc.nt. though l.= 

l^TTdnut Lt Huxley has shotsn the ft.? 

truth,” about hu generation, and tsitli rea ) ^ 

{Lelicrs. 765) He ,s opposed to sex censorship os tnu 
to sex looseness, they are tuo sides o£ the same coi 
moron ’ hates notlung so much as truly sital consaous- 

His prudery threatens our dcseloping and extendi „ 

L? (Le7,ers.769) But the modernist oE the tsse^^ 
him as thoroughly, the American uoman 

leaualizes sex The one rsoman ssho mmer gises heneU 

free %soman. who is ahra^s gi«ng herself America 

like that ’ {Lelters, 559) ^nlete 

Lady Chatterley's Lover contains LawTcncc’s most co 
statement about sex. The nosel argues for complete . 

from restraint, but from false pruderj l,ad> 

m an impossible situation— tied by bonds of s^Tnpathy an 

to a gentleman is ho has been paral)ied by a M’ar injury u 
insists upon holding her ' Jl n*a pas de quot in 
attempt to escape from her marriage, she meets ^'^lth a r^ . 
ti\c modernist, one in ho regards sex as an inieresung and p ^ 

pastime, and flattenng to hts ego, but iNho has neser rea 
penenced it m the manner of ivhich LaiNrence approx es 
the passional secret places of life, abo\c all, that the tide o ^ 
me aiN'areness needs to ebb and floiN, cleansmg and 
Lad) Chatterley rs'as destined to find these passional secret 
of life, m submitting to them, she threiN aside all of her 
sions— not only the husband she despised but all of his " 

Tins theme of repudiauon is necessary to I,aiNTence5 
for it m\ol\es condemnation of mdustnal soacty as one o 
pnnapal causes of life failure “ Mellors, the complete La"**^ ^ 
cean man, furnishes the key to her final understanding of seX 
h\ mg thing; for he has kept aloof both from the repressive o 


**IJ H Lawrenot, Lady ChallerUys Looer (Florencr Italy ^ 

“CliEords trealih haj been inbented, and it depend on the Ijoff 

mints Wldle Lady CJaaiterlcy has her s«x« affair with Slellois CLfford 
impnmng th^ colLmes in a vay which ti to plunge the workers into deep^ 
matism. Cf. Gerald Cndhs similar plans iroTnen in Lot's (New koik, n, ^ 
publuhed 15*0) *40-6^. Lawrence bslt-sed that the only ime eqnahty 
the unintcrmpted spintual derelopcient of man the madune imposed ^ 
type ol c^ual ty upon tha and the rcsnlt was r^ant. 


Lawrence's Quarrel with Freud ijg 

o£ modern induslrialism and from the petty tntellectiialism ot 
Clifford s tribe 

In the controversy over Lady ChailerJefs Lover Lawrence 
engaged willingly and with enthusiasm He tried to define the 
terms pornography and obscenity The first term does not refer 
merely to a representation of sex it is ' the attempt to insult sex. 
to do dirt on it.” 

In the degraded human being die deep instincts ha\e gone 
dead ... It happen when the psyche deteriorates, and the 
profound controlling instincts collapse Then sex is dirt and 
dirt IS sex, and sexual excitement becomes a playing uith dirt, 
and any sign of sex in a woman becomes a shoiv of her dirt 
This IS the condition of the common, vulgar human being 
whose name is legion, and who lifts his voice and it is the 
Vox populh vox Dei And this is the source of all por 
nography " 

During the First World War, Laivrencc had iliought deeply 
of these matters, and he came to the conclusion tJiat Christianity 
had misunderstood love throughout its history Near the end of 
his life (1927) , he published die short novel. The Man WhoDieds 
if the life of Christ had come to an end as Laivrence describes it 
instead of m the manner of the gospels, the problem of Clinsti 
anity and sex might have been solved The body of Jesus has been 
taken doivn and laid into the tomb, but he has not really died— 
or, rather, the life of the gospel accounts has been killed within 
him and he is free to find the true source of human vitality and 
happiness Death has saved Jiim from his own salvation He has 
neglected his own body in pursuance of a spiritual mission In a 
temple of Isis he meets the ful/illmcnc for uhich he lias been 
seeking and he understands why he has been put to death I 
asked them all to serve me with the corpse of their love And in 
the end I offered them only the corpse of my lo\e If I had 
kissed Judas with live love, perhaps lie would never have kissed 
me with death " ” 

The proper sex relationship is best demonstrated in an ideal 
marriage As ever, Lawrence draws chiefly from lus owai experi 

>*La»>rrencc Pomofrraphy and Obsecfniy" In i’Aofn/i 17C. 

The Mon Mho Died (London 1951) 137 3 * 
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ence for h.s statement o£ marital harmony. ™ 

pression given in most contemporary accounts, 

Lpremely happy only iv.th Frieda The violent quarrels vere an 
importam pan o£ their relationship H.s fnends saw oto that 
the tie with Frieda was indissoluble Fneda ho»el£ “v ' 
conviction that the marriage ivas suitable I thmk h P 
pleasure and satisfaction Eor a woman is to live with crra 
man, when he goes ahead and fights-I found it so . • 
before he conceived a new idea he was irritable and disagree , 
but when it had come, the new vision, he could go a ea , 
was eager and absorbed " " , U 

Lawrence’s happiest years, when he was enjoying tne 
realization of Frieda’s love, inspired him to make a num er ^ ^ 
statements about the importance of man’s love for 
think the only resourcing of art. revivifying it, is to make it 
the joint work o£ man and woman I thmk the one thing o » 
18 for men to have courage to draw nearer to women, 
themselves to them, and be altered by them, and for women 
accept and admit men ” {Letters, 198) . He believed in 
because he uas happily married But marriage was not comp c 
unless u involved a violent clashing of supplementary 
Man must surmount an initial objection to -woman in order ^ 
realize her fundamental nature Being kind, or benevolent, 0 
liberal merely serves to overemphasize this objection Laivrencc 
sees the failure of all liberalism— the " twentieth century 
enment," founded upon philanthropy and improved sewage 
posal— as the tendency to break away from essential physical values, 
'ishich ha\e alua^s seemed a little disagreeable to civilized man 
In modern literature the rcpulsiveness of man was finally being 
imesligaicd— especially in the novels of Joyce, Huxley, and Gi 
* For a long time, the social belief and benevolence of man 
towards man keeps pace aviih the secret physical repulsion of man 
awa) from man But ultimately, inevitably, the one outstrips 1 1 
other The bene\olencc exhausts itself, the repulsion only deep 
ens The bcne\olcncc is external and extra individual But tie 
rcsulsion is mu'ard and personal ” 


“Ftjcda Lawrence \ot I but the Ilind igj 
’•Introduction to Dahlbrrgs Bottom Dogs in Phoemx 
CiiiliuitKin and Ju Duconfentr n i 
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Lawrences tluarrel with Freud i6i 
LauTcnce s criticism o£ modern sex attitudes is addressed to 
their failure to rccognue the deep sources of vital experience 
their tendency to present a complete and satisfactory sex experi 
lice In this respect both the censor moron and the modern 
free uoman err alike the one in considering sex itself tin 
uholesome the other m fearing xts consequences Neither is 
entirely honest neither rvishes life to be fully diarged wth elc' 
ments of danger and beamy In this indictment Lawrence in 
eludes all of modern science scientists do not instinctively or 
intuitiiely grasp uhat they outivardly assert They count tabu 
late announce results in bewildering figures or in hesitant semi 
conclusions Tins is true as nell of Trendianism which substi 
tutes the intellectual psychological for the intiiUive-psycho- 
logical 


;« 

Tins hesitancy in matters of vital importance which Lawence 
believes to be a source of modem disintegration is especially 
noticeable in the new psychology Certainly the psychoanalysts 
were dealing with the most intimate and the most important mat 
ters affecting man s fate Why did Lawrence not agree with them? 
His critical philosophical works all refer at one time or another 
to psychoanalytic terms— the unconscious the oedipus complex 
repression sublimation etc But his chief reason for reading psy 
choanaljsis u’as to refute n or rather to find his oivn expJana 
tions for tlie terms which psychoanalysis had offered him His 
examination of Treudianism and Ins oim suggestions though they 
have many errors of interpretation provide an excellent begin 
ning for Lawrence s own ritahstic position 

He begins by claiming the Freud and his followers are out 
under a therapeutic disguise to do arvay entirely with the moral 
faculty in man Since Freud was searching for the basic elements 
of our being he could not help revealing enormities and horrors 
but only m the hope of ridding us of them 

TJiis IS the moral dilemma of psychoanalysis The ana 
lyst set out to cure neurotic humanity by removing the cause 
of the neurosis He finds that the cause of the neurosis lies 
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in some unadmitted sex desire. After all he has about 
inhibition of normal sex. he is brought at last to real 
at the root oE almost every neurosis lies incest-a g- 

and that this incest-craving is not the result of inht i * 
normal sex-craving. Now see the dilemma-it is a fear u • 
If the incest-craving is not the outcome of any inhibition oi 
normal desire, if it actually exists and refuses to give way 
before any criticism, what then? What remains but to accep 
it as part of the normal sex-manifestations? ” 


The source of this erroneous conception of Freud is, of 
the controversy over Sons and Lovers. The last chapter ° ^ 
novel shows Paul struggling against the pull of his mother 
death, or against the full realization of Paul’s self. Freud a 
ivishcd to call this strong influence the incest-striving which is su ^ 
sequently subtilized or rejected, in accordance with the mot er s 
hold over the child. The hold of Mrs. Morel over Paul is sue 
that he cannot enter freely into any sort of companionship w i 
Miriam, and is driven, in despair and exasperation, into the arms 
of Clara Dawes— a temporary affair, which too is stopped by t e 
mother's will. Lawrence was troubled by this novel. How true 
was it? And, if it w'as true— if the hold of the mother svas so 
powerful that it might ruin the life of the son— were the psyc u* 
analysts right in giving it widespread, conscious attention? They 
were mong, chiefly because they insisted that incest-striving 
a normal thing: “ Any inhibition must be wrong, since inevitao y 
in the end it causes neurosis and insanity. Therefore the inhibi 
lion of incest-craving is wTong and this wrong is the cause of pme- 
lically all modem neurosis and insanity.” 

Freud did not, of course, attach moral judgments to his 
clinical findings; nor did he advocate the fulfillment of the incest- 
craving as a means of cure. The object of analysis is neither to 


Prychoanalytu end the Uneonseiout (London. 1915), i». so-ii. La'*^^ 
cm. ol counc, in <ssummg that ** incest-craving " ts characterutic of the W'®’.' 
uioui. wthUh Ftcudum haie Intutcd should be callwl "natural" Actually FreU • 
in his Three Contribulumt to a TAcoi^ 0/ Sex. lias thov,n that the libido of IP 
Infant, does not distinguish from its objecu. that it is not consciously 
at all. and that ihc education of the child u in pan a matter of directing the Iih*^ 
to some external obj«t. 

” /’lyrfioanafyiji and the Vneontetottt, *1. 
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find incest m the patient s infantile se\ life nor to pronounce one 
or another sort of moral judgment upon it It is duefly to point 
out the tmpracticabiliiy of incest as a regulating factor in the 
patients life Imphat in LauTcnces criticism is the error of the 
lay critic who believes that Freud opposes inhibitions he does 
not countenance incest as a means of releasing man from the in 
hibition of his incest-craving but suggests sublimation re-direc 
tion and re formation of ones conscious controls over the early 
sex life But Lawrence will not forgive Freud for making sex 
conscious Solongasthe great affectivepassional functionsand 
emotions remain unconscious and are enjoyed unconsciously the 
question of sin never bothers man Adam and Eve fell not 
because they had sex or even because they committed tlie sexual 
act but because they became aware of their sex and of the possi 
bility of the act 

LawTcncc replaced Freuds sober definition of the uncon 
saous with a poetic mystic affirmation For Freud he says the 
unconscious is the cellar in which the mind keeps its own 
bastard spawn The true unconscious is the well head the foun 
tain of real mouvity He would Iiave us believe that the Freud 
lan unconscious is made up solely of the whole body of our 
repressions as tliough it were this and nothing more If this were 
true then it vvould indeed suffer from comparison with the un 
conscious as Lawrence declares it For the novelist the uncon 
scious begins where life begins We are trying to trace the un 
conscious to Its source And wc find that this source m all the 
higher organisms is the first ovule cell from which an individual 
organism arises This is a mixture of psychological terminology 
and vitalistic biology— bold in its outlines but not very accurate 
Its essential difference from Freuds version lies in its insistence 
upon equating individual organic life with a non-cerebral con 
sciousness For Freud the unconscious is not dependent upon 
any life outside itself though tlic sexual instincts guarantee the 
immortality of any organic species 

This brings us to what is perhaps at the center of Lawrence s 
criticism Freud has insisted that the unconscious exists without 
our knowing it but he docs admit that there is evident advantage 
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,n knowing u. and, i£ we are to have a cure, 
aivare o£ its peculiarities, subjea them to the minds o 

patient and the analyst. This cerebral "What 

Lous IS just another oE the mismkes o£ inodero 

we are suffering from now is the restriction of th 

within certain ideal limits” He refuses to grant P^^d 

that the unconscious is in any way dangerous, “^P^ 

and the impotent, ( 2 ) that becoming a, rare ,l,e 

has any value, except for descriptive purposes He 

longer ive submit to an intellectualizing o£ unconscious p 

the less are ive able to " hve unconsciously — unencum e 

the timid restrictions of the mmd Thus, he hopes to rep 

sober, scienufic version of the unconscious by his oism t 

active spontaneity ivhich rouses in each individual organism a 

moment of fusion of the parent nuclei, and which, m po 

connection with the externa! universe, gradually 

borates its oivn individual psyche and corpus, bnnging both 


and body forth from itself ' 

In view of the disagreement about the sources of nu 
behavior, ise can expect that Lawrence will also suggest a 
picture of infanule and child psychology \Vhile the 
of sex etiology in Freuds Three Contributions to a Theory of 
s a rather grim effort to destroy the notion of the asexual in « 


Lai\rence wishes to portray the child as a pagan, vigorous, 


and 


actively happy being Indeed, the life of the child begins 


vsfith 


All of 


the foetus, which is “radically, individually conscious 
the newly bom child's acts are instinctive, blind, ‘ mindless 
" From the great first mind of the abdomen it moves direct, 
an anterior knowledge almost like magnetic propulsion, as if ® 
little mouth were drawn or propelled to the maternal breast / 
vital magnetism, whose center of directive control lies in tlie so 


pi 


Since the scienust has always referred to man’s acts from ar 
intellectual point of view, he has always considered bodily 
not a Imlc objectionable Even though Freud insisted upon tn' 
naturalness of certain bodily predispositions, he too looked up^* 
tliesc acts, these primal, hcalUiy expressions of bodily sanity an 
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the drive of the id which compels them, as "reclamation projects 
for the ego." For the poet and the novelist, tliis procedure serves 
to kill die spontaneity of the child’s early life. Several characters 
of Latvrence’s novels are victims of this early psychological mal- 
formation. They eitlicr dwell in dreary vicarages or on estates, or 
are prey to the confining and crushing power of modern indus- 
trialism. For reasons of external pressure or domestic stupidity, 
the child is often forced into polite clumsiness when his natural 
habits of graceful impoliteness sliould be encouraged. 

In Fantasia 0/ the Unconscious, Laivrence carried his dis- 
agreement with Freud further- Tliough it is biologically true 
that " die rudimentary formation of both sexes is found in every 
individual,” actually this is of little importance, compared with 
the iundamcnal and essential separateness of male from female. 
Doth man and svoman have their separate worlds; they supplement 
cadi other, but they are not interchangeable. The man has a 
mission, a destiny, to serve in this svorld; but he must return to 
“relax and give himself up to his woman and her world.”" 

The task of educating the child before puberty is accom- 
plished largely by stimulating and reinforcing the vital rones of 
bodily activity. Physical stimulation, occasional rough handling, 
healthful spankings, are all recommended. Since Lawence places 
so much emphasis upon the mature act of coition, infantile sexu- 
ality is of little importance for him. ” True, children have a sort 
of sex consciousness. Little boys and girls may even commit in- 
dencies together. . . . [But] It is a sort of shadow activity, a sort 
of dream-aaivity. It has no very profound effect.” 

It is upon the relationship of man as man with woman as 
woman that much of life actually depends. This is important, but 
it is not solely important— and psychoanalysis, Laivrencc believes, 
is responsible for misdirecting us. He insists tliat the sexual act is 
merely a renewal of life, and, as such, a path to other, significant 
group activity. This activity is not at all sexual, though each indi- 
vidual requires the renewal svhidi coition grants. ” The ultimate, 
greatest desire in men is this desire for great purposive activity. 
When man loses his deep sense of purposive, creative activity, he 
feels lost, and is lost. "When he makes the sexual consummation 

Fantasia of the Uneonsdous <N«W York. 1930) , 139 - 
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. . . even in his secret soul, he falls into the beginnings o£ de- 
spair.” ” Sexual union is, therefore, a reaffirmation of orga 
unity and o£ the dignity o£ the individual soul-tlie 
scious,” Lawrence prefers to say, for the word soul has 

fa." his chapter on “Sleep and Dreams," Lawrence’s ambi- 
valent acceptance-rejection attitude toivard Freud is even mor 
noticeable. He believes that most dreams have as their source 
physical disturbances of the day before—" pancakes for supper 
many of the peculiarities of dreams “ are direct transcripts o® 
the physical phenomena of circulation and digestion. Yet e 
does not deny the importance of repression, and he admits t e 
presence of mother-fixations in the dream: “The activity at t e 
lower center, however, is denied in the daytime. There is a 
repression. Then the friction of the night-flow liberates the ^ 
pressed psychic activity explosively. And then the image of 
mother figures in passionate, disturbing, soul-rending dreams. 

But man awakens with a hatred of his dream; the incest 
images therefore have no importance. Laivrence finds in dreams 
the seat of automatism, the enemy of spontaneity; activities denied 
existence by the waking life arc granted an automatic life in the 
dream: " Any significant dream-image is usually an image or a 
symbol of some arrest or scotch in the living spontaneous psyche. 
But symbols in the dream represent no release; rather, they are 
human wishes and drives, the “ ffilltng out of human integrity 
into the purely mechanical mode.” ** It is obvious, therefore, that 
for Laivrence the center of dream-activity is not the unconscious 
at all, but the revcne of the unconscious— the expression of that 
cerebral automaton which deadens spontaneous life. 

The principal terms of Lawrence’s quarrel with Freud may be 
summarized as follows: 

(i) Laivrence disapproved of him because he thought he had 
brought into consciousness what had best remain unconscious. 
The basis for true, vital life svas the spontaneous functioning of 
the non-cerebral self. Understanding anything is not a cognitive 
act; it is the undclibcratc functioning of ourselves as organic and 
individual beings. 


' Ibid , *45, 345-40 
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(2) The unconscious is not a source of cmI, evil results from 
the weakening of unconscious processes, by making them spiritual 
and ineffectual 

(3) The moiher-child relationship is vital so long as u re 
mams on the plane of unconsciousness it is the source of joy and 
life in the clnld and should not be interfered with by the intellect 

(4) Child training should tlierefore be devoted entirely to 
the deielopment of the bodily centers This is made possible by 
the fact that there is no sudi thing as infantile sexuality and 
fears about the perverted development of sex interests are un 
vrarranted 

(5) Lawence differentiates the sex aim of puberty and youth 
from the purely physical activity of the child, and denies Freuds 
application of the terra sex to these earlier activities He says 
further that man and ivoman are separate, isolated types, and 
that bisexuality is a soentihe mytli 

(G) The importance of the aa of coition is tlierefore central 
for Laurence It is the point of sexual relauonsliip which enables 
man and uoman to go to the deepest sources 0! their natures and 
thus to understand themselves and to knotv clearly their separate 
and complementary roles 

(7) But man should go beyond the crucial union of egos 
ivliich IS the act of coition For him it is the source of renewal 
winch should serve to drive him forward into creative group life 
■W^oman offers the nucleus of further renewal, and supplements 
her husband s life by turning him back from time to tune to the 
fountain source of Im strength 

In all of tins Freud seems a bnely outsider Nevertheless, 
we should note this as one of many insunces— indeed one of the 
most interesting examples— of the union of psychologist with 
creative artist For the metaphor of the unconscious which Law 
rence substituted for the notion of soul, he was grateful to the 
psychologist. The incest motive and its assoaate the oedipus com 
plex, puzzled Lawrence, and forced hun to re-expJain w terms of 
a highly original version of biolt^ The great barrier to an ac 
ceptance of Freud-a barrier which Laivrence magnified unjustlj 
—was the determinism of Freud s system This he joined to the 
mass of saentific theory, of muclt of which Freud himself dis- 
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approved The surrealists use the unconscious as a source of 
literary novelty, Joyce found in it a few keys to linguistic chang , 
Lawrence wished to live within the unconscious " If only we 
would shut our eyes, if only we were all struck blind, and thing 
■vanished from our sight, we should marvel that we had foug 
and lived for shallow, visionary, peripheral nothingness 
should find reality in the darkness " (Letters, 282) . 


Lawrence pleads for a denial of the intellect, a reassertion of e 
blood ’ as a source of religious experience “ My great religion is 
a belief in the blood, the flesh, as being wiser than the intel ect 
We can go ivrong in our minds But what our blood £eeU 
belie\es and says, is alwa)s true " {Letters, 96) . He believed ^t 
one can achiese union with the primal sources of his being on y 
through personal cxpenence— experience into which he 
wholly and ‘ mindlessly ‘ , one a\enue to such experience u’as tn 
body of woman In a sense, all experience betiveen man an 
woman vras a return to the mother, in this respect Lawencc 
held to the idea of incest, though he gave it an altogether un 
Freudian, unscientific meaning 

Bev^arc of it— this mother incest idea can become an obsession 
But It seems to me there is this much truth in it that at 
certain periods the man has a desire and a tendency to return 
unto the woman, make her his goal and end, finds his justi 
cation in her In this way he casts himself as it were into h^ 
womb, and she, the Magna Mater, receives him with gmti 
cation This 15 a kind of incest It is awfully hard, once 
the sex relation has gone this way, to recover If we dont 
recover, we die (Letters, 462) 

Lawrences ‘ religion of the blood assumes an equation of 
consciousness with affecuve stales consciousness, therefore, has 
hitlc to do with cognition Tliat part of consciousness whicli is 
mental should never dominate bodily consaousness He 
cceded from this discovery of cellular consciousness to a re 
hgion which was a combination of pantheism and vitalism He 
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suggests also that there is a raciil differentiation in consciousness 
—one historically conditioned, houever, not inherent AVhitc 
consciousness has become predominantly mental and nervous 
remote from the sources of \ual being The Indians on the other 
hand, more nahe, Jess cuibred. are perJiaps ’giving themselves 
again to the pulsing, incalculable fall of the blood, which forever 
seeks to fall to the centre of the earth, wliile the heart, like a 
planet pulsating in an orbit keeps up the strange, lonely circtilat 
ing of the separate human existence * 

Lawrence s censure of Christianity and Ins championslup of 
a vitalistic paganism are given expression m two of his later vvorks 
The Apocalypse, and the novel. The Plumed Serpent In the fint 
he regrets that we have lost mucli of the splendor and meaning 
of Rev eJation we are no longer united m one unconscious rhythm 
but liave disintegrated into selfish, destructive individuals Ilut 
(he book of Revelation had recaptured much of the pagan spirii, 
whidi was later to be crushed by Catholicism and the Refonna 
uon Modem man has occasional accesses to violent outbursts of 
desire— the state of consciousness which has been $0 effectively 
repressed and so superficially labeled by modern pliilosoplicrs as 
the libido or I elan vital 

The Plumed Serpent is Lawrences answer to the cry for the 
resurrection of old gods Since tiiey have Jong since died out in 
tlie white consciousness, tficir revival should be left to the darker 
skinned races— the Mexican Indian, for example In the rhyihtn 
of anaent Indian dances, the heroine is led to abandon alt of her 
white reserve ‘She felt her sex and her womanhood caught up 
and identified in the slowly revolving ocean of nascent life, the 
dark sky of the men lowering and wheeling above ‘ And slie 
senses tint tins is somctfiing di/Icrent Sroxn iJic coUeciive vihite 
consaousness which she lias wntched during the World W'ar Tliat 
was mere lust, this new consciomncss of strength which fay '’'m 
tlie vivid blood relation between man and woman v>*3S the source 
of great power and happiness *• 

Lawrence would rephee (through what means he knew' not. 
though he suggested several tematucly) the humanism of West 
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era cmlization with tlie new faith, the outlines of which he had 
ahead) given in rantasia of the Unconscious Its basts was a pa 
theism which saw a sort of blood unity in the energy of all 
The external, emotional substitute for pra)cr is as lo\e— the son 
lo\e in ishich Rudolph Birkm believed This is not the ordinary 
relationship of one person to another, but a dear recognition o 
the * isolated strangeness *’ of all men. 


There is, [Birhin told Ursula] . . a final me which is smrl- 
and impersonal and beyond responsibility So there is a 
you And it is there I viould want to meet you— not in t e 
emotional, loving plane— but there beyond, where there is no 
speech and no terms of agreement. . . . One can only follow 
the impulse, taking that vvhicli lies in front, . . . asked or 
nothing, giving notliing, only eadi taking according to the 
pnmal desire ” 


In order to set aside the modem mental consciousness, we need 
to reinsure the polanty of bodily-spheres in the unconscious One 
must never rejea the body for the mind, the chief task is the 
preservation of the body’s vital health He is concerned, there 
fore, in his two essays on psychoanalysis, with an elaborate de 
scnption of these bodily centers The diaphragm divides the un 
conscious into two levels— the lower, dark and dynamic, tlie uppcr» 
objecuve and mental, though also dynamic Stability of these 
centers is best maintained through avoiding excessive emphasis 
upon the mental spheres, and through a constant stimulauon and 
exercise of the lower sphere, spanking for the child, coitus for the 
adult From the time of his two essays on the unconscious (19-*" 
1922) , he read widely in several fields, looking for the soaal group 
that most fully lived his kind of life 

He attended throughout his hfe to a restatement of bis re 
ligion, he was always finding something new to add to it m his 
reading and, most of all, in his personal experience His rather 
disorganized sutements on religion proceeded originally from a 
dislike of current religious practices A new expenence-sueb as 
meeting Tony Luhan or watching the Hopi Indian dance at Hote 
ville. New Mexico-might well suggest a fresh and original vaew 
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which led him finally to an avid search through books for some 
confirmation of hts feelings This tvas the method by which he 
had first encountered psjchoanalysis, then defended himself against 

In the Larvrencean unconsaous there were certain centers of 
activity, among which was maintained an active vibrational re 
lationship, or '* polarity ’ The chief function of edutation should 
be to keep alive the lower, bodily conscious centers, but Western 
society had overemphasized the centers of mental activity and had 
disturbed the balance of the human being by cutting short pure 
blood activity or by subjecting it to a sparse, mean, and petty in 
tellectuahsm He searched, therefore, for forms of society in stfhich 
tiie basic and healthy polarity had been maintained Though be 
bad once said that he ivas bored by Bergson, it is clear that 
Laivrence s personal religion, so far as it was derived from reading 
at all can be traced to Greek hylozoism and Bergson’s Vdlan vital, 
and the psychoanalysts furnished the concept of the unconscious, 
whicli Lawrence used as a substitute for soul, I ilan vital, and all 
other imerpretaiions of vital energy 


V 

Laivrence’s novels are in one sense evidence of his spiritual 
development As m his critical work, his novels reflect the con 
troversialist and prophet, preaching a gospel which indirectly 
affected bis manner of utterance While Laurence was not an 
experimentalist, in the sense that Joyce rvas, his novels are marked 
by original attitudes and methods From the beginning of bis 
career as novelist and critic he was disturbed over the concern 
with style and structure that seemed to often to mark modem 
literature He resented also what he called Uie moderns' resigna 
tion, or their gloomy retreat before both nature and man of 
Conrad he says “why this giving in before you start, that per 
v-ades all Conrad and such folks-ihe Writers among the Ruins 
2 can’t forgive Conrad for being so sad and for giving in’ 
(Letters, 68) The odor of decay seems to prevail in modem fiction 
-a sense of the deatii nhich dwells m society itself “ I hate 
Bennett’s resignation Tragedy ought really to be a great kick at 
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misery. But Anna of the Five Towns seems like an acceptance- 
so does all the modern stuff since Flaubert. I hate it. I want to 
wash again quickly, wash off England, the oldness and grubbiness 
and despair.” (Letters, 66-67) 

l^wrence thought the human individual worth preserving, 
and he spent his life perfecting a plan whereby such preservation 
might be possible. In his extremely lively, frequently disorganize 
critical pieces, Lawrence demonstrated his own position by re 
jecting the ethical standards of his fellow authors. Hawthornes 
The Scarlet Letter, for example, is " unwholesome ” because t e 
” sin ” is exalted and symbolized, ad nauseam: '* the sin in Hester 
and Arthur Dimmesdale's case was a sin because they did wiwt 
they thought it wrong to do. If they had really wanted to e 
lovers, and if they had had the honest courage of their own p^ 
sion, there would have been no sin: even had the desire been 
only momentary.” ** 

The novel for Lawrence— any novel that deserved the name— 
gave a creative view of life; it had a philosophy. Latvrence 
brought to his reading of the works of others the same predispo- 
sitions which we find in his own •writing. No novel of any stature 
was without its meaning for his own point of view. Melville* 
Moby Dick, for example, which he regarded as a ” great novel, 
svas so because it carried with it a ” didactic punch 

The essential function of art is moral. . . . But a passionate, 
implicit morality, not didactic. A morality which changes the 
blood, rather ilian the mind 

Tliere is a danger that the novel will deaden the senses, 'viH 
merely present dead matter persisting in a dead world. But if 
is handled as a live portrait, it is at once the artist's best medium 
and his best opportunity to convey the actual meaning of lif^' 
” die changing rainbow of our living relationships.” How can 
creative art actually accomplish this? Life is so fluid that one 
can only hope to capture the living moment, to capture it alive 
and fresh: not the ordinary moment of an ordinary day, but the 
critical moment of human relationships. This moment may ap 

^mcr»«n Litnature (New Yoik. 19J3) . 148. 
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pear subtilized on the printed page because human relationships 
arc m ihemschcs complex and there is a wide divergence be 
tween external appearance and nucmal cause How to capture 
this afTective movement within the prison of cold print, without 
dcstto>ing that movement? U >ou try to nail anytlung down, 
in the novel, either it kills the novel, or the novel gets up and 
vv'alks awa) with the nail ** 

This moment of vital human experience, m winch the emo 
ftonal life demands the most from man and woman, is the focal 
center of Lawrence’s novels LawTence fastens upon it and pours 
into It the iniemity of his entire spirit Such a waiting for the 
instant, for what ^VJmehcad calls an event in space and tune, 
forces ns to abandon ordinary standards of judgment Form for 
Lawrence was relatively unimportant— though he was capable of 
writing carefully made short talcs and novellc, his longer novels 
are held together by a succession of momenis of crucial expen 
ence, its continuity is fitful, the modus vivexidt a senes of reviul 
ized crises of human relationship Since, as we have seen, the act 
of coition IS one of the few acts m which the sources of energy 
are drawn upon profouodtj, Lawrence often provides a vivid 
rcprcsentiiion of such experiences 

Character ahnjs seems m a condition of unstable equi 
librium with the external world We are aware of affective states 
rather tJian of the names of tJic characters— though vve may note, 
in passing, the color and sound whidi pervade the circum 
ambient air’ ' You musin t look in my novel he tells Edward 
Garnett, ‘ Cor the old stable ego of the cliaracter There is 
another ego according to whose action the individual is vm 
recognisable, and passes through, as it were, allotropic states whicii 
u needs a deeper sense than wevc been used to exercise to dis 
cover arc states of the same single radically unchanged element 
{Letters, 200) 

For Lawrence a tragedy need not lead to a violent resolution 
in order to be powerful or tragic For him tragedy consists in 
' the inner war which is raged between people who love each 
other {Letters 46) His characters, then, are the narrative m 
vestment of intensely charged affective states One of the impor 
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tant qualities is the subtle complexity o£ an emotional 
a cliaracter assumes in a moment oi crisis. Most obvious ot 
complex emotions is the hale-love ambivalence ^\hic . 

any personal relationship, however happy it may appear, 
understanding of Anna Brang\\cn with her new husband, 
example, is ambiguous; it is at its height when she appears m 
to hate him. “ His blood beat up in waves of desire. He 
to come to her, to meet her. She Avas tlierc if he could ^ 

The reality of her Avho Avas just beyond him absorbed him. 
and destroyed, he pressed forward, nearer, to receiAC the consutn 
mation of himself ... he knetv her, he kneiv her meaning, 


out understanding,” 

The investment of unconscious energies in three people, close 
to each other, and held together by the very tiling which repe s 
them, is a common enough situation in LassTence’s fiction. * ^ • 
Lydia Brangiven, Tom, and the daughter Anna are such a tno. 
^Iost often, hoAvever, the difficult, often violent, adjustments o 
one person to another mark the creative moment. ^Vhen m 
young Anna marries her cousin Will, a battle of unconscious Aval 
begins, vivified by tlieir supplementary personalities: *' They 
fought an unknoAvn battle, unconsciously. Still they Avere in lo'C 
with each other, the passion Avas there. But the passion Avas con- 
sumed in a battle. And the deep, fierce, unnamed battle Avent om 
Everything gloAved intensely about them, the Avorld had put off 


its clothes and Avas aAvtuI, Avith ncAs’, primal nakedness.” 

Horace Gregory has pointed to tAvo symbols Avhich in h^ 
opinion are central to LaAvrencc’s thought, as it is revealed in the 
novels: the symbol of the cathedral arch, in The Rainbow, and 
the African statue of TEomcn in Love. These and other symbols ' 


inform LaAsrrence's novels Avith a significant and strangely appro* 
priate continuity. The symbol for LaAvTence is merely the means 
by Avhich the affective stale it kept alive-or the point at Avhich 
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xt stores m latent energy, atvauing nexv opportunities for dis 
charge Of Lady Chalterley’s Lover, he says 

Vei, the paralysis of 5 ir Chfford « symbolic— all art is au fond 
symbolic, conscious or unconscious When I began Lady 
Cliatterley, of course, I did not know what I was domg-I did 
not deliberately work symbolically But by the time the book 
was finished, I realiied what the unconscious symbolism was 
. . . The wood is of course unconscious symbolism— perhaps 
even the mines-cven Mrs Holton (Letters, 83a) 

These are tlie txvo principal diaracteristics of Lawrence the 
novelist the focalmng of an affective state, which frequently has 
to suffice for orthodox characterization, and the symbol, for the 
most part uudeUberate— though the cathedral seems to be an ex 
ception— which acts as a fountain source for all affective releases 
The former dominates tlie earlier noiels— The Rainbow, Women 
tn Love, Aaron's Rod, and such shorter stones as " The Prussian 
OfTicer ’ , the Utter governs, and often disturbs, the plot structure 
of the later nosels— T/ie Plumed Serpent, The Virgin and the 
Gypsy, St Mawr, The Man Who Died Only occasionally is the 
symbolic continuity of plot provisioned or recapitulated in a 
dream or vision, and t(ie sparse use of dreams m Lawrence s novels 
IS not surprising when one realizes his statements about dreams in 
Pantasio of the Unconscwm** 

The story of Lawrence’s development as a novelist runs 
parallel with that of lus emergence as a thinker The novel is 
Lawrence’s best document, lie frequently admits failure to treat 
satisfactorily xn poetry what he often successfully manages in the 
novel In the earlier novels the illustration is passionately re 
vealed in moments of high drama, in the later novels the preach 
tng intrudes, and The Plumed Serpent especially lacks the fine, 
subtle blending of text with context The first are his most effec 
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live works ot art; the last, the most vigorous announcements oE 
his principles and attitudes. , 

Much as Lawrence was exposed to Freudianism, he reta 
his individuality, his independence of influence, to the end. n an 
important sense, Lawrence’s novels are not in the least psyc ^ 
analytic. They do not employ, cither crudely or satirically, t 
terms or concepts which appear in the novels of Ludwig Lewiso n 
or May Sinclair. Conrad Aiken’s reference to " a muddy psyc 0 
analytic mysticism" contains a half-truth, however. Lasvrence 
was forever concerned with the failure of cognitive or mental con 
sciousness. The artist, therefore, saw the same fault with the past 
as the psychologist had already observed: our intuition of human 
consciousness was incomplete. But the two men go their ovm 
ways, and it is perhaps unwise to measure the one by the standar 
of the other, for their development of the idea of consciousness 
becomes widely separate. Latvrencc's investigation led him to 
place his faith in a form of religion as a synthesis of bodily an 
emotional expression. For Freud, religion was in itself an illusion, 
which, like art, furnished the ego with a " substitutive gratified' 
tion." This difference of opinion is part of the natural and proper 
difference between artist and scientist. Lawrence’s portrait of the 
unconscious allowed for little or no interference by the ego- 
Whereas Freud regarded tlic ego as the guardian (a badly con 
fused guardian, it must be admitted) of tlie total self against its 
violation by the dark unconscious self, to Lawrence such a disci 
pline caused interference with fundamental sources of emotiona 


expression. In L.a^vTcnce’s development as artist and prophet, 
Freud acted in the role of an irritant; Lawrence recognized that 
his antagonist had made profound discoveries about that , 
in -which the artist was most interested. Both Lawrence and 
Freud explored the area from which we have since learned muc 
about the role of the irrational in human affairs. Lawrence tv'as 
ever aware of the fact that Freud tvas patrolling the same grounds- 
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‘ My writing about you. in it I only poured out the grief I 
could not sigh at your breast It svas a purposely drawnout parting 
from you, except that you had forced it on me, while I determined 
Its direction " ^ In this way Franz Kafka underscores the signifi 
cance for him of his life long struggle with lus father A struggle 
for recognition it was, fraught with misunderstanding, anxiety, 
scorn, and pain The temptation is strong to give it die sole 
credit for all of the peoiJiarities of Kafka s writings The formula 
IS ready at hand Nowhere in twentieth-century letten is there a 
better case for the Freudian Yet Kafka s biography, t\hen ex 
ammed closely, does not permit of such easy interpretations His 
spine conceals an almost terrifying complexity of cross purposes 
beneath an apparently simple exienor 

The Kafka em ironment is not at all unusual His father ms 
a successful wholesale merchant in Prague Franz, bom m 18S3. 
ivas the only one of three sons svlio had survued birtK There 
svere six years betueen him and the youngest of Ins three sisters 

‘ Max JJrod " ExiraciJ from Fraiu Ka/ka% 'Leffirr ta Mf Father " la lUrrj 
Slochower el at, A Fnm Ka/ka Mhetlbmj {New ^ork. igjo) <3 
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He ^^as a lonely child, his interests fairly well controlled from the 
start by the dominating interests and convictions of Ins latn 
Almost from the beginning, rranA will and purpose fm'ed to su 
the pattern his father had naturally assumed all persons under 
direct control would follow Kafka's responsibility seemed tner 
fore to invoUc the surrender of his uniqueness of persona ity 0 
the will and wish of Ins father Kafka recognizes that such suD 
mission makes simple the task of bringing up the child 


In my experience, both school and home strove to obhter^^ 
individuality This simplified the work of bringing up ^ 
child, while also simplifying life for the child, thoug o 
course he first had to taste the anguish caused by repression 
[My parents] did not acknowledge my individuality! 
since 1 felt it—bemg very sensitive about it, and always on 
guard— 1 necessarily recognized in this attitude their disap- 
proval of me But if they condemned an avowed idiosyncrasy, 
how much worse were to be considered those idiosyncrasies 
which I kept hidden, because I myself found some wrong m 
them? * 


Kafka s father was an excellent representative of the successfu 
middle class Because Ins life had proved its worth in materia 
rewards and because he was not inclined in any way to recognize 
any other type of life he regarded it as the only kind of expert 
ence a sane man would wish to ha\ e Such an example might well 
have converted a son less inclined to question all models of be 
havior, for Kafka it was an obvious proof of his own inability 
Once having decided upon the fundamental estrangement of the 
two personalities Kafka imagined a strict division of the two 
points of view The world of his father was both inaccessible an 
frightening In whatever experience he had or wished to ha'C, 
he was aware of the domination of that world over his individu 
ality At one time, says Max Brod he had thought of collecting 
all his ivritmgs under the title The Attempt to Escape from 
Fat er Kafka saw in his father the model of an authority that 
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should noi be fjoestjoned-tbat can not be questioned, without 
serious dimage to the questioner It js not a matter of reasonable 
action. a» mdependent decision, tvlictlier made uuli good reason 
or not, mil be implicitly or explicitly punished Auihomy often 
otemilcs the question of human dignity at no time does it permit 
the subject to escape without some scar, in memory of the unequal 
ainflict 

In his biognphy. Max Brod often refers to this implicit 
rcsvgnauou to the will of the father, this constant reference to the 
example of parental tyranny Kafla, says Brod os crcstimaied lus 
fathers power onct him, and this error of judgment prevented 
him from claiming any mdependent validity for his own talents 
Any independent action, wlucli he must inevitably take— since he 
was both b> temperament and talent widely separated from his 
father’s lilc— involved m consequence a sense of guilt Kafkas 
life IS an ever shifting law-court scene, m which the son i$ always 
the defendant, the latlicr both the prosecutor and the judge In 
the course of this lifelong trial, the weight of argument brought 
forth by the defendaiu is intelligible ami inielUgent, a rational 
persuasion grounded upon the principle of sufficient and good 
reason TJie judgment and acciisatton, on the other hand, are 
often mysterious and vague One is not always sure, either, that 
this accusation comes from the prosecutor, it appears at times to 
CQinc from the defendant— a psydiological trick that is essentially 
a form of self accusation Two important points stand out from 
the mass of court proceedings the deeply certain and authorua 
tivc pronouncement of tlic judge, wludi must be accepted, tliough 
It IS not entirely understood, and the vacillating querulousncss of 
the defendant, as though he did not entirely trust Uic reasouable 
ness of his owm argument 

In ‘ The Letter to My Father ♦ Kafka allows his fclher a 
' rebuttal ' After some one hundred or so pages of careful ex 
planatton and penetrating criticism of the prosecutor judge, the 
defendant breaks down, and allows him to cancel out, in a single, 
brief statement, the apparent dignity and reasonableness of the 
defense 

‘ rt was preserved bf his wotbcf trho ta hce family irisdom Ad not allow 
her husband lo »ee II 
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While I openly blame you for everything, meaning 
1 say, you are outdoing yourself in " cleverness " and n la 
affection " by explaining why I am not to blame either 
course here you succeed only apparently (that is all you ivant 
anytvay) and between the lines it turns out that, m spite ot 
all the talk about personality and essential nature and con 
tradiction and helplessness, I was really the aggressor, while 
you acted only in self-defence The results of your insincerity 
so far ought to be enough for you, as you have proved three 
things first, that you are innocent, secondly, that I 
blame, and thirdly, that you are ready, out of pure mag 
nanimity, not only to forgive me, but, what is more as we 
as less, to prove and to believe that I am innocent too, a 
though this is contrary to fact . . I admit that we are fighting 
each other, but there are two kinds of fight There is the 
knightly battle, where equal opponents are pitted against 
each other, each for himself, each loses for himself or wins 
for himself And there is the struggle of vermin, which not 
only stings, but at the same time preserves itself by sucking 
the other’s blood Such is the professional soldier, and such 
are you You are not fit for life, but in order to live in com 
fort, without worry or self reproach, you prove that I have 
taken away your fitness for life and put it all into my pocket 

In the short story, " The Sentence,” this ambiguity and gmh 
relationship are again explained George Bendemann, a young 
businessman, has all but taken over his father’s business and made 
a great success of it He has also decided upon mamage, and he 
finds It difficult to break the news of his plans The father, now 
sscakened by age, has reluctantly depended upon George for the 
management ot his business From his bed, George s father up* 
braids him for taking manifest advantage of him * I am snH 
much the stronger,' he cnes ” How long you hesitated before 
becoming mature Now you know what was going on outside 
>oursclf Before >ou only knew about yourself You really were 
an innocent child, but in reality, diabohcall-Listen I now con 
demn ^ou to death by drowning Dazed by the fearful sentence, 
corge rushes out of his fathers room, into the street, and leap* 
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from the bridge, crying ' 'Dear i^rentst Yes, I have ahvajs 
loved you ’ ' • 

There is something pitifully helpless in the powerful hold 
which Kafkas reference to his father lias over the conclusion of 
his talcs So strong is his sense of debasement and of self-criticism 
that occasional glimpses of success on his own part almost in 
cvitably bring about a sudden collapse of self assurance Aivare 
tint hts fatiicr s world held almost all the keys to material security 
and success he forswore the temptation to take up a writer s career 
and became a Doctor of Laws in 1906 He vras engaged, apparently 
with some success in a semi state o/Tice in Prague In 1912 he met 
a young woman from Berlin ‘ rntiileiii B , he became engaged 
to her in April of 1914, broke off the engagement in July of tJiat 
year, was again engaged to her in 1916 and finally ended their 
relationship in 1917, pleadingillnessaian excuse Tosomecritics 
this illness appears to have been brought about deliberately In 
August. 1916, in a letter to Max Brod, Kafka sums up the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of married life Alone, he will be 
free to concentrate upon Ins work, without any trivial cares or 
distractions His powers will be available for his oim uses Mar 
tied he will be forced to dissipate his strength all of it expended 
in the support of tlie Dlutkrcislauf des mensclilichen Lebens » 
What he has accomplished says Kafka has always followed from 
his having been alone independent of conventional responsi 
biliiies Kafka himself had suggested to Brod that his illness was 
psydiically caused, a release from the obligation of marriage* In 
the important Letter to My Father he shows the relationship- 
real or imagined it apparently docs not matter— between the Ver 
lobungskrise and his fathers hold upon him The need of his 
fathers approval has qualified his every decision 

The most important obstacle to marriage is the already in 
cradicable conv iction that in order to preserve and especially 
to guide a family, all the qualmes I see in you are necessary 


•Fnnx Kafka Tbe S<n..r« fa Eugene Jola. and 

ben Sage (New York i9*£ (Prague *937) >86 A transU 

’Max Brod ' New Vork .9^7 

" glcchaaAeuung .or der He.raL /. d. 
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and I mean all ot them, the good “"'I 


Xy are organically united m you strengUi, 
mSency to^^r.d.cule the other fellow health 
recUetsneis, speaking ability combined with “ 
confidence and dissatisfaction with eteryone els , P 
tion and tyranny, knowledge of people and a d.st™ ^ 
ot them . . Ot all these qualities I had comparat V 
almost none, in fact. And yet what right had ^ 
riage, seeing, as I did, that you yourself had a hard str ^ 
during your married life, that you even failed toward y 

children . . i i it 

Hoise\er, 1 did not ask tins quesuon, I only U'e > 
from childhood on The problem o£ marriage uas 
starung point oE my seif probings an^uay, I had ^ 

tioned myseU over every tnfle, in every trifie you convin ^ 
me, by your example and by die v\ay you brought 
I have tned to descnbe it, of my incapability And vv at 
true, and justified you in all trifling matters, would ot cou 
be insurmountably true for the Highest, that is, marriage 

One genuine source of unity there was between Kafka and hu 


parents— their Judaism Yet even here the relationship 


steadfast or assuring His father, it seemed to him, accepte * 
religion in terms of his adjustment to " a certain Jewish s 
class ’ Hence the performance and fulfillment of his rehgi® ^ 
obligations, though punctual within their limits, was casual an 
perfunctory Franz was bored with the whole thing When, la 
in his life, he became intensely interested in Jewish thought 
religion, it was to the excellent learning and impressive 
of his mother’s family that he felt indebted The memory of 
father simply hindered Kafka’s «)mplete acceptance, 
new interest bore your curse’” Though Kafka was m a sense 
reviving the Judaism of his ^mily in his own study and devouon* 
this effort did not bring them closer together His father appat 


ently turned avray from Jewish theology, this could only mean 


that you realized subconsciously the vseakness of your ' 
Judaism and of my Jew ish upbnnging, that you wanted m no w"!* 


*1 » * > ^ ** I'nuu Kafka s Letter to My Father * 

tt cl A Franz Kafka Mucellanj 44 
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to be reminded of it, and received all reminders with open 
hatred ' ” 

It is impossible to determine accurately the extent to nhich 
this ambiguous relationship affected Kafka s iming It is far too 
easy to offer a simple psychological explanation-all the easier 
because such an explanation accounts for everything in his life 
and in his ivntings “Any ps)choamlyst." ivams Klaus Mann, 
"could define Kafka's religious pathos— his humble and )et mis 
trustful fear of God— as the productive 'sublimation ’ of an ob- 
vious ‘ father complex ’ ” “ So fat as an artist s aesthetic con 
science and consciousness are affected by ins personal experiences, 
the father son relationship, it must be admitted, is responsible 
for much of the peculiarity of style and point of view which 1$ 
Kafka’s contribution to the uorJd of letters Indeed, this reJa 
tionship takes many forms m Kafka s xvrusngs In all cases where 
the masculine and feminine wills are m conflict over a moral issue, 
the masculine will overrules die feminine, and die arcumstance 
of the hero does not permit him to question or effectively to 
contravene that will The feminine will and being phy an im 
portant role in the progress of Kafka’s heroes— but this role stops 
far short of the doorway to understanding sympathy, or ultimate 
salvation Kafka will not accept the easy way of feminine sym 
pathy— because this way is endlessly qualified by the pov\er of the 
paternal masculine Tlie role of women is secondary— and the 
female can only alleviate pain or torture, not remove it Many 
of the painful situations in Kafka’*; stones arise from a misunder 
standing and a lack of good will The hero victim k/ioas the 
reasons for his innocence, has evidence of it (usually, however, no 
witnesses) , but the guilt is supported by an overwhelming and 
desperate weight of circumstrnml evidence Tjje Iiero, therefore, 
though innocent (or just, or right), imy be implicitly guilty of 
being innocentl Against this paradox, feminine sympathy avails 
little, it can offer only petty subterfuge, for essentially its presence 
IS trivial and unimportant 

Kafka found it all but impossible to understand lus fadier 


mats Vann Preface w Fran* KaOa* (Norfolk Conn^ n *1). xl 
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..,.nat.on-Kan-. Ind nccr Vo Id had 

r“.V nc. .o.ld l.app.l> proud.ng -h „„ 


^aar.l.o ne« asorld l.appdi prm.d.n; 

denied Inm He nould Bee from hi. 3 ..oiU 

S"f5iS55rs§Vi:S 

for religious and ethical securit) Its sen , J |.t o( 

Ve faef that it is a single moment of - 

h.s ordinary cares and the uncertainty of his searen ^3 

His svTiting shaped itself in accordance ss^it “ ' ^^...ance 

and dread of the father son relationship * ,„5 fad.er 

.sasfollous KafVa felt an essential difference bet '«n 
and lumself-a difference in temperament and in =>'^ 
did not tlirou aside his family hecausc of 'his 
fathers strength and the strength of mch 

to It prc\cntcd him from adopting an> simple «P , 

as rc\olt or departure from the famil) arcle He a 
authonty of his father to att as a judge of everything is 
he tv'as subsequently concerned Wlicn his decisions 
at m some independence of judgment, they were 
circumscribed by a feeling of guilt, v^hIch made them ha ^ 
and ambiguous A sense of utter helplessness, mingled V'l 

and hatred, came over him It seemed that he should accept ' _ 

10 him seemed unreasonable, almost unintelligible His st 
for peace is characterized by an ambivalence of protest an 
mission— a protest against the unreasonableness, often 
of authority, a submission to its inevitability and its povser 
s\e base qualities vshich when appraised logically cancel eacn 
out— absurdity, unreasonableness, attiactiveness, love „ 

fear and suspiaon The effects are gruesomely comic, as m 

morphosis , or vseansomely hopeless, as in The Trial, or 
peraung as m The Casile Ine\itably. hovsever, the art of 
is employed in describing the tortuous pilgrimage of a soul 
sMth doubt and skepticism to some spiritual refuge, which ^ 
reached The search alw*ays ends in an irrational confusiori 

r- ”” Schanjpiel rum Pmse Cotta’ ■* Habert Tao ^ 

Franz Kajka. Etne Dnitung Setnrr nerke ( 7 unch and New Votk 
traralaiion of this book by G Humpbrat Robem and Roger Senbouie r 
u-ned m London 
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wliicli all rational laws are suspended it often ends in the death 
of the hero ” 


ti 

Concerning this important and enduring fact of Kafka s life-his 
ambiguous relationship wth Ins father and the sense of gnilt 
which It brought with it— Max Brod has had this to sa) 

It seems impossible to deny the applicability to Kafka s 
case of Freuds theories of the subconscious And )ct this 
interpretation seems too facile For one thing Franz Kafka 
himself svas thoroughly familiar nriih tliese theories and 
never r^rded them as anyiliing more titan a very approvi 
mate rough picture of things He found that they did not 
do justice to details or what is more to the essence of the 
conflict ” 

Brod admits the opportunity for psycf)oanal)sis but insists tlut 
It can never searcli deeply enough for essential causes which m 
his estimation are much more important than any psjchological 
interpretation can make them That Kafka should have read Freud 
is quite probable for their homes were but a short distance from 
each other and for a time at least they were almost neighbors 
Slochower suggests that both the economic and the moral con 
diiions of twcnticth<entury Austria were ready soil for psy 
choanalysjs and mystic doctrines ** There is scarcely any ques 
tion of Kafka s knowledge of ps>choanal>su or its peculiar per 
tinence to his case Were this a ps)choaml)tic study of biognpliy 
It might be a simple matter for one to argue the case conclusive!) 
drawing for evidence upon Kafka s own admissions— in his note 
books his letters and elsewhere *• But sucli an easy treatment of 

»Mlu o»n death K»fti called » mom to the father a dar of Rtrat ferr 
R\cneM. " Men Lebcn ht da* ZOgem w der Ceburt " Quoted by Tauber 
frsnx *19-19- „ . 

•VaxBrocI Ka/la Father and Son.** In luao /in eie IV (igsS) *i-*l 

Cf Btod frera Aa/Va jt ..... .... 

•Slochower “Ftani Karta-Prc-Fasctit ExUe- in Slochower el a/ d F ««« 
Aarta a/ irellanr 5 ..... 

••Cf Brod "KatVa Fa her and S£m“ /ac ei#.. ** It mint be adm ed 
il .t K.n. h nu.ll in .u( ns il « t. luJ o« apl nilj n. .n on!ln.„ .1. nl nj. 
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partly bocausc ms sens n. peytm- 

'to bim. .be authmity .nsested " „.„c both 

undersunding; b,s ^ ,j ,, ,eamnably; and 

incredible and po.gtiani. H.s Rato m 

ye. bis unreasonableness d.d no. make Au- 


ye. bis unreasonableness d.d no. make ;,,oc.ily. Au- 

renounce bim al.oge.ber or ='“'P‘ ' pne cannot reduce 

tl.ority is absays incomprebcns.ble. « s K. easy 

it to reasonable terms, compromise ss.tb ^ Other's 

ridicule. There is no reasonable nay ot ,,.ere is 

uaiy to his son. •' Ifs impossible to dc end ';'^f;i„,en.iesc 

no'good svill.- Karl Rossmann tells ' 7j;';„cl.ed an 

with the Head Waiter of the Hotel Occident 
impasse, and his circumstantial gtnlt » so ' J „( reason 
appears actually guilty,” This sense of a 1°^’ """^''^^ctimes 
in die face of irrational or mysterious cirn , Gregor 

assumes horrible forms. In the story " jJ;, family. 

Samsa. a successful salesman svho lias “’P'”"’ ® ' ous bug. 
one day a^s-akes and finds himscU changed into 
Lying on his platcHkc. solid back and raising his 
saw his ardicd. broi\-n bdly divided by bowed 
top of whicli the blanket sv'as about to slip doivTi. ^^d 

not hold by itsclb His many legs-lamentably ^ t-t. 
with his usual size— were dangling helplessly before is ) ^ 

It is not a hideous dream. He has emerged -jnpic 

world horrified and made furious by the chang^ become 
arrangement of his former world has collapsed. He as 
an object of loathing. Tliis sliamc and debasement w n J 
feels has in a sense been willed by him— this sudden co ^ 
the order of his c\'erjday surroundings. For Gregor s 
metamorphosis is a demonstration of his son’s malice. -p^es 
occasion the father, infuriated by the turn of events, 
at him, and one of these apples is imbedded in 
causing a wound he suffers for more than a month. It 5^ 
to recall, es'en to his father, that Gregor s^as a member o 
family, despite his present sad and loathsome shape, svhom 
could not treat as an enemy. Family duty demanded that 
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swallow their repulsion and tolerate liim-tolerate him and noth 
ing more 

Just as Gregor had somehosv willed tJie metamorphosis-it is 
his crime and responsibility— so he must srilj to die to remove the 
shame It has caused his family He must in other words remove 
himself from the consciousness of his family in atonement for 
having thought and willed mdependently of it Gregor refuses 
therefore to take any food and as a consequence the family 13 
released from the responsibility of Ins loathsome presence The 
metamorphosis is thus a symbol of mans willful denial of au 
thonty That this authority is absurd or unreasonable does not 
alter tlie circumstances or reduce the guilt 

Kafka s failure to manage the father son relationship has im 
portant implications for his eventual decision regarding the God 
man relationship incomprehensible demands for duty and obedi 
ence m the face of absurdity which 1$ all too obvious to a person 
acaistomed to the reasonableness of things Only once did he 
suggest a plan or order which might accommodate incongruous 
moral and psychological ideas Amenka his first attempt at a 
sustained work of art closes with the description of an immense 
spectacle— the Nature Theatre of Oklahoma Karl first leirns 
of this project when he reads a placard announcing a recruiting 
for service in it If you think of >our future you are one of usl 
Everyone is wclcomcl IE you want to be an artist join our com 
panyl Our Theatre can find employment for evcr)one a place 
for everyoncl Karl is amazed and incredulous Everyone 
that meant Karl too He was entitled to apply for a job of 
which he need not be ashamed which on the contrary was a 
matter of public advertisement ” Karl finds that everything 
promised is true He is taken on as a student engineer not be 
cause he is at all qualified for that profession but because he had 
at one time ufanled to become an engineerf The face thac he bss 
no identification papers on his person docs not seem to matter 
His willingness and his desire are passport enough Thu gigantic 
social project is the product of tvish fulfillment and a lively 


WVl! (1038) 83 Cr H»ny Sloehoweri luin^csiive tomment "We 
ha>e here the rwcnal of Abraham* wcrirec of Isaac." “Iranz Kaaa-Pre-FMrt** 
Esttc" fn Slochower et at A Mtsttllany p 

•Kafta jimerka "rtien In 19 5 
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a complex life and of its 

omissions of interpremuon, t U,e matter, and 

totrnrd the father comes consmntly inter- 
tense desire to “ return to he , himself enjoys the 

fered with by the Yn!< to him The hatred for the 

love which the child th.nhs h of course 

father is repressed, for several reason , 

the father's strengtli and authority, ano ^er^^ times a certain 

hatred is not unraixed with a seme of uty. j the first 

I— I^^r frrehndr^efp^^ m instinctual gratih- 

“‘‘°?rrooo Freud published "The Analyse of a Phobm in a 
Ptve-Ve^r^old Boy."?* In tltis essay and in a 
of anxiety, he demonstrates the ambivalence of a “ild 
" S; father: " He finds himself in the i-lo- anOostde 
oedipus attitude to his fatlier, whom, however, i be 

mother does not enter the picture as the cause of d 
loves devotedly. Thus we ha\e a conflict , hatred, 

valence-a firmly founded love and a mth- 

both directed to the same person." “ The effect 
drawal of the mother's attention is twofold: first, the u 


tonnulated hi5 itt.mde umird hu latlirC, wipOTOnty. ^"1 >“'1 KOUrU 

duldhood on,' loom to conOna Uio piyclioanJ)Uc poml „ dcalmf 

on hn fatho. 'mobodi of mm.ng '-nmphEod .n Ihoa 

wnh hi! • misountd edomuon and ho IMto! on podagogy. baled on o - 


on ho latheii 'meinom oi oaimng -a.op.io^n - 

«,lh ho • mhooned edocauon and ho lelten on pi^g^. ^ - 

that 'thddten ihoold be brought up ouoidc of the tamdy. not by r 
See also ~ Aus Zwei Bncfen Kattas Ober Kmdereimehung *n Brod, 

t6i“^S f ■ -afires &ee tiharlcs 

•‘For an exhaustive psjchoanalyuc interpietauon ot ggfka’s 

Neider. Kafka Hu Mmd and Hu Art (New York, 1949) Paul ,tj,tegi« 

Prayer (New York. 1^7) «nplop pvychoanalTiu as one of several e<ju 

**The mother herself sets up barriers loo-such as arc father's 

cation of the infant, to make hun gradually independent of ber But ^ 

presence and hu deliberate pre-emption of wbat the child blindly rega ^ 

prerogative, u the most powerful of all barriers, and the most ukeiy 
hatred and ultimately to anxiety 

••Collected Papen of Sigmund Freud, III, 149^^91 ^ ,0 

••The Problem of Anxiety, tr Henry A- Bunker (New York, igS®!' ’ 
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the iiioilicr ongjmlly the onl) source ol tljc child s sense of 
rdemit) IS rudcl) slnttcred for long periods of time secondl> the 
child $ sense of importance (for importance is purely biological 
in infancy) is guen i scscrc shod flu insiinctuc reaction is to 
strike blindly at the source of this dtscomfiturc svhen that mo\c 
does not succeed the child ii forced into a none too strategic 
retreat The enemy Ins aroused a number of as yet unformed 
emotions respect Intrctl anger disappointment— Sshidi svhen 
combined uith the child s niturai lose for hw father (as a con 
seniciu sex object *), cause a senotis enough disruption of his 
simple life and are his earliest introduction to the painful com 
plcxity of experience assniting him in future life 

The measure of this disappointment as well as of us effect 
upon tiicchddi ntfure is the strength of control with which the 
father orden and regulates hii sons new found relationship witli 
lus mother Since tlic father sscserity and family zeal can only 
be interpretctl as a strong barrier to the child s gratification of hw 
desires the latter may very well as be grows older and finds this 
banter interfering in other ways as a^ell adopt a relatuely strong 
and sometimes enduring resentment toward ns source fn some 
cases perhaps especially those in which the doctrine of obedience 
and ihe effect of piinful and senseless discipline apparently domi 
natc the child s grow mg awareness of lus outside svorld the mother 
also becomes a prisoner of the fathers will Tins is not to say that 
the mother actually is suffering from the fathers rule (she may 
'cry well submit to ii gladly out of respect or lose) rather the 
child cjstimes or bchc'cs that his mother shares hts imprisonment 
since of course she is as anxious as he is to satisfy bis wishes 
Hence the fatJier becomes a lyarant Ins authority w unquestioned 
occasional relaxations of it are eagerly awaited and gratefully re- 
ceived Protests against it on grounds of reason or justice only 
aggravate the v\ound for reasonable protest does not asad against 
the tyaanny 

nirthcr the cluld after he has matured and recognizes inde- 
pendently a superficial difference between justifiable and unjusti 
liable commands of lus fathers will may consider some of them 
absurd If the will of tlic father resembles that of a tyrant the 
absurdity of lus command and tlie child s recognition of that 
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absurdly have very " /i^I^rirUay » 


absurdly have very " /...oron ™any complete 

thority Solutions to this in murder But each of these 

severaLe oE the family ties. ^ detennination that 

presumes a strong will on ° ,'5 ..eah-iE it has been 

‘ this ^vTong imU be shatterc father’s wiH-the solution 

all but drawn within the orbit o£ the ^ The 

is so unsausfactory that it can ^rc y search for mde 

child may very well spend his life “ failure He cannot 

pendent decision, each such effort is '“^’^‘™"tempt to re 
renounce his father, he cannot accept '"">1^* P 

nounce him will be hindered by the desire ('“J ^ °/o£ .he 

to accept him Every resolve to accept .eawaken 

implicit absurdity or unreasonableness of the tyuan y) 
in him the desire to renounce him „„.h,„_the " oedi 

The extension of this early father son relatio hild s 

pus reaaion' -affects die quality and intensity of * 
Leptance of moral and soaal resmcuons Actually, Fr^^d 
the development of a cotisaence. the superego, icpla „ 

pus relauonship Dunng the course of its ..on 

also takes over the influence of those persons as 

cemed in the child s upbringing, and whom it „g 

ideal models Normally the supenigo is constantly ^ 

more and more remote from the onginal parents, eco 
It ere, more impersonal ” ** Thus the superego des e ops 
the parental situation, using such objects or images as arc r 
a\-ail3blc in the child s heritage or surroundings-the 
dmrch, the community— and, of course, acting as an inner 


rent both upon the id and the ego 

Ps) choanal) SIS might thus hate explained Kafkas a 
should certainly hate had little difficult) adjusting each ° ^ 

•\\Tiungs to that cxplanatioru Kafka s ambit'alent attitude toi ^ 
his fatlier, and the porter tthich his father apparentl) ha o' 
him affected the dctelopmcnt of conscience, or superego, 
pcrsonalit) Kafka s God, therefore, bore a strange 
enough resemblance to his father His 't'as a personal Goa, 
one 'Mih 'thorn any intimacy or understanding 'fas extreme y 
ficuli of atiammeni, almost impossible The i)Tanny of this 
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nndc hi$ e\ery step hesitant, recalled to him the egregious pre 
sumption of any moment of self confidence, and made unthmk 
able the prospect of a mutual trust or obligation The strange 
conclusion of that morbid nle, ‘ In the Penal Colon), suggests 
onunousl) that the ingenious torture machine is after all just and 
that anj reformist notions \>hich might Jiave made salvation easy 
or sms readily forgnen, will eventually be overruled Most of 
Kafka’s shorter stories deal s)'mbohcalIy svith the strange figure 
of the father and his family position The Trta!, The Castle, 
and * In the Penal Colony” treat of the father position trans- 
formed into the image of an inaccessible and incomprehensible 
God, the whimsical God of the Bcx>l. of Job, or the stem and 
demanding Cod of Kierkegaards fear and Trembltng 

The hiograpliical sources of Kafka s art lend themselves 
readily to a psydioanalytic exposition This he himself admitted 
though he condemned the explanation as ” too facile The ulti 
mate progress of bis art goes beyond the limits of psychoanalysis 
It IS an aesthetic statement of an irrational cihic—an ethic and a 
religion that arc beyond reason, or that demand a suspension of 
reason to be comprehended Sucli a position cannot employ a 
single scheme, it is not bound or limii^ by the requisites of any 
school of psychology or philosophy Kafka shares with many 
others, European and American, a distrust of simple rationalism 
Asoiding the confidence and optimism of laie nineteenth century 
scientists, these men denied that science and its eighteenth century 
partner, rational religion, had satisfactorily answered the ques 
tions and resolved the paradoxes of the God man relationship 
It IS possible that Freud would have Jiad more to say to Kafka 
had the latter h% cd long enough to see his discussion of Judaism in 
Moses and Monotheism As it was Kafka rejected psychoanalysis 
at the threshold of the analysts laboratory The confidence of 
psychoanalysis in its tliempeutic procedures did not impress him 
The tendency to locate all spiritual and emotional depression 
within the area of mental and nervous diseases suggested to him 
that psychoanalysis was evading its essential responsibility Simply 
to bring the source of a neurosis to the surface, to subject the 
irrational to conscious scrutiny docs not he said m effect, alter the 
situation or improve it 
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Try to understand >t by calling It a isea^e „ 


..„..y symptoms ot disease «*«“ i consider the 

have uncovered I ^o not cal U t^eas , 

therapeutic part oE belieEs, the attempts 

so-called diseases, pitiEul as th y h 

o£ a human being m distress primary 

ntother soil, thus what P^y-^hoanalys^ finds J.vidual 

source o£ religions is none ' ^^Xgious unity, the 
disease ’ Today, to be sure, " ,/,„dividuals, or 

sects are numberless and most y c entangled in 

perhaps that is only how it seems « ^ . . 

the present But such anchorings i rontinue to form 

are perEormed in his being, and afterwar ean 

his Ling (his body too) turther in that direction Wh 

hope for cure here? " 


nope i.ui * . 

Psychoanalysis has had some “.LLon, it 

•hgion and the religious impulse But, in Ka^ , jjjon to 
1 nonsense to regard a religious belief “ m«ely a ^ 
he impersonal lather image' or a successfully 
IS using religion merely as an escape from a , ^le 

Freuds interpretation oE religion as an ^ folloiv 

might have received an answer from Ka^a if 

ing It IS true that a religious belief can be called an 
by illusion you mean a belief that receives no immediat 
ultimatc-3Ustification in fact, no miracle which in some 
svay adjusts the supernatural to a man made causality or 
that, Kafka objects to the psychoanalytic treatment of e 
diseases, as though a laboratory or official pronouncemen 
contrary to reason, it is not reasonable or polite or in 1 1 
taste to subscribe to it— were to exorcise the paradoxes of ^ 

God Freud described religion as one aspect of culture, 
large scale sublimation, to which man contributes his 
troubles, a kind of reservoir of unnatural shock The gods, t e 
fore, man made as they are, are used as a means of comforting in 
against the terrors of nature, and as a spiritual (or illuso ^ 
refuge from the sulTerings which an exacting communal cu tu 

. _ %4.,^fllan 


"Fnnz Kafka “ Meditaiioni'* 
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has made possible Freud wishes us to get nd of these illusions, 
since the> are svisJi fulfillmems, barring the nay to an honest ap- 
praisal of man’s weaknesses The task of psyclioanaljsis is to shift 
llic control from God to human soaety, to admit ‘ honestly the 
purely human origin of all cultural laws and institutions ’ The 
result, he says, will be a health) and courageous view of the world 
as It IS, a moderate control of pleasure, a discreet governing of 
pain The shock of reality should not lead to illusion or to large- 
scale theological schemata, but to an mtcihgent mastery of the 
situation, through knowledge or conscious awareness For, at hot 
tom, Freud believes firmly m the dictum that ‘knowledge 1$ 
rower," that a conscious awareness of biological and psychological 
mechanisms will lead to a sensible appraisal of them and adjust 
ment to them Such a readjustment will eliminate the unfortun 
ate. neurotic detours whtcli die human mind has had to take in 
tlie realm of the spini ‘ The true believer," says Freud, " is m a 
high degree protected against the danger of certain neurotic 
afllictions, by accepting tiic universal neurosis he is spared the 
task of fonning a personal neurosis’ 


HI 

Kafka’s reaction to Freud's view of religion should be fairly clear 
What Freud regarded as an aberration, a misconstruction or dis 
lortion of the process of sublimation, Kafka insisted upon calling 
a reality There are three ways m which Cod may be imagined 
or called into the human consciousness There is the reasonable 
God, who by a happy cliance bore himself with the deportment 
of an enlightened gentleman, who gave a metaphysical guarantee 
to all who would purcliase his clock universe In the face of 
catastrophes not listed in the rule-books, this God might be ab 
solved from the responsibility, but each such absolution vveakened 
in his polite constituency the respect accorded him ” 

•’ The Future of an /J/iuion 56 77 Thw book wa* written In 19*7 and 
KatVa could not therefore have wad It llowewr it Is closely related with the 
general Intention and puqjose of paychoanalytic therapy and had long 

before his death m insJ inferred im conduwonf from others of Freuds writings. 

••The only opposition 10 such a Cod whiA might have in any way pleased 
the gentlemen of the Enlightenment u satire such as we find in Volures 
Candide Kafka regarded saUre-especialljr as directed against ethics or meuphysKS 
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second Ood— uo„ U 

the qualities of tenderness. ™ the harsh reaUues 

are essential as a tn<=“* ° . P. „hat^Freud calls the illusion 

o£ human existence, ^h-s part «hat ^ ^ 

whose tuture disappearance Jl . , teasonahleness is a 

may not be a reasonable being, but h« lack ot re 
prerequisite to his service to e ro illusion as an 

him and worship o£ him ho 

operating prinaple in theology- v. r#» T^oth Freud and 

f„r!es or so- Ka£ka. because it is a deliberate ana pueriic 

the reality o£ an actual God. whose ways are neither tempera 

comprelmmible.thi^d God<onstruction. the God 
and Ka£ka. Far from denying responsibility £or evil in 
for accidents in an othertvise perfect world, this God is i 
to complaints against them. Far from acting as a ^ 

justice or as a means of comforting refuge, he 
cruel, cruelly whimsical, inaccessible to the yardstick oi s 
reason. His manner fluctuates incomprehensibly from goo 
evil to good, not because he is aware of any ethical dichotorny 
because he is beyond all systems of ethical appraisal. Man * ^ 
ship of the first God is a pastime, of the second a flight o 
reality, of the third an unreasonable and unreasoning acceptanc 
In the isords of Pascal, whom Kafka studied with interest, man 
finitencss of body and intellect limits his chances of either measur 
ing or controlling the infinite: 

"We sail wdihin a \ast splierc, e\er drifting in uncertainty, 
driven from end to end. When we think to attach ourse vm 
to any point and to fasten to it, it wavers and leaves us, a 
if we follow it, it eludes our grasp, slips past us, and vanishes 

forever. Nothing stays for us This is our natural condition. 


— ai a low form of humor Rictkcjpard. of counc, med it a* a weapon ag> 
hit contemporane* But lo tattrue the way* of Cod was unlhinlcable, in 
opinion of iMth Klcrte^ard and Kafka 
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and yet most contrary to our mchnation s\e burn with 
desire to find solid ground and an ultimate sure foundation 
whereon to build a totver reaching to the Infinite But our 
ivhole groundivork cracks and the earth opens to abysses 

The majority of KaB^a s writings describe man s relationsliip 
to such a God personalired an amJjroporoorpJnc judge to nhow 
rational appeals are of no consequence because he is not aivarc 
of or is indifferent to man s rational schemes for achieving sal 
vation This is why the Book of Job tfie story of Abraham and 
Isaac and the legend of Prometheus interested him profoundly 
More specifically he became attracted to the story of Abraham as 
a key to his philosophy Uirough reading Kierkegaard s Ffar and 
Trembling*^ To aioid certain pitfalls of easy interpretation ue 
ought to keep this in mind if we arc to appraise correctly Kafka s 
literary ivork 

Kafka s style is above all realisuc The details arc starkly 
clear Kafka presents situations clearly and wiilim easy range of 
the immediate understanding If the expressionists converted 
natural events into magic says Slochouer Kafka attempted to 
show the magic tsithin (he simple course of events ” Kafka re 
garded Flaubert as an arbiter of style he too sought a clear 
approximation to the renhty of the event he vras describing But 
this clarity though painstakingly achieved 1$ illusory ^Vitlim 
the range of the readers attention the facts arc unmistakable con 
cretely realized and plausible Beyond the rcacli of tins nitcnlion 
—at the point where the revder is called upon to fit a succession 
of events within a tunc spice or thought sequence— obscurity sets 
in and the reader is forced to readjust his position or to regard 
the book as a whole as absurd It is only then that one reahres that 
It IS not intended as representation but as allegory and symbol ” 

" nia sc Pascal Pcnn'ei {\e^ \ofk »«ui) *7 KaOj rcJffiM ibc nol on ct 
j Christ an intcmieiJ arT’ the pemashr corcluson ot Pascal* argument Ct 
KaOa Tie Tral (New Votk igs?) Ta ber Fnnz hefka 

•• Princeton 19.1 1 Wrtlcn in 1843 

* Slochowcr "Franz Kafta— Pr< Fattul Eiclc" to SIochoHcr rt at A /rsn 
Kafka Mu^llany *• 

•• More »tri«ly at nnbot For a* Orwt po nt» out atlcjtory * fseti* a artful 
corTe»pon<Jence between abstract and concteie In ih wherai •yn hoi aflowi for an 
endlcu proccM of interpretation and prosfdei for ahlfu in man nR conii 
the nature of XaUa* <iucit " Sache Oet SpannkraU d e detr ElwelfaJ In* 
CrrozenJoat aussual Icn lint " Drod /Vani Kafka rj&-37 
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Thus the realism of details is designed to demonstrate * 

actions, considered singly, are comprehensible Jhat 

larger obscurity of plot and development is designed to sh 
man s actions I the aggregate, especially i£ inan is ^ 

spiritual quest, are incomprehensible and strike one immediate y 

Tar more suiuble to the nature o£ Kafka’s thinking 
of irony, or ironic comedy In the eyes of Kafka’s God. the striv- 
ings of man are pitiful and grotesque More than that, h 
indifferent to them, and they acquire their grotesqueness 
man s own despairing observation of them Man’s earnest stri g 
for a successful rapport with God leaves him breathless, and n 
efforts, considered from the perspective of the immediate futur , 
are stupid They are laughable, but laughter directed against one 
seU IS likely soon after to lead to a meditative silence. It >s as 
though an earnest endeavor or striving were suddenly to appear 
grotesque, as though the floor beneath the worshiper were su 
denly to disappear The measure of such irony is not the slap 
stick nature of any given situation, but the seriousness with whic 
one has initially regarded the purport of events leading up to it 
Max Brod describes one of many readings with which Kafka 
entertained his friends * All of us laughed loudly [at one o 
Kafka’s comical passages] But we were soon silent This was no 
hughicr to i\liich men were accustomed Only angels would dare 
laugh tlius " This was a new kind of laughter which Kafka s 
humor prosoked, a laughter near to the sober insight into nna 
truths, a ‘ metaphysical laughter ’ ” The crudity of many oi 
Kafka's comical situations, reminding one as they do of circus 
clowning or saiudevillc slapstick, is designed to point to the de 
spainng conscientiousness of a man as he pursues his paltry 
toward success, or God, or the evening dinner For though his 
humor persistently reminds us of the knockabout comedian and 
the circus,’ sa)5 Edwin Muir, it is founded on the most grave 
and exact reasoning Its originality lies in its union with the 
deepest seriousness K’s predicaments [of T/ic Castlg] arc absurd, 
but tlie> arc also desperate ” •• 

iCj 

•* r,dwln Muir " Frani Kaflta ~ in Slochower el al A Franz Kafka 
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Tlie concept of absurdity is earnest of kafka s religious usage 
of literary irony and humor It was Kierkegaard who first pointed 
out tlie significance of this concept for tlieology We are accus 
tomed to regard a thing as absurd wlien it violates good sense or 
reason and m a sense therefore to dismiss it as either stupid 
incredible or dangerous Kierkegaard uses the idea of the absurd 
as a qualitative judgment upon the ways of God to man If we are 
to keep faith in him we must wrench the idea of the absurd from 
ts rational context and while recogniring an act or whim or wish 
3 f God as absurd resign ourselves to it as another of the things 
vhicli are beyond mans understanding Thus resignation to 
omething one cannot comprehend is tantamount to accepting it 
n an act of faith This is tlie clue to the faith of Abraham The 
clationship of God to man is essentially paradoxical when 
neasured by human reason But when qualified by manr matUTe 
cceptance of God s Will paradox no longer exists Paradox then 
s a characteristic of mans search for faith As David Swenson 
Hits It It IS his reason as concrete expression for what he initially 
s m contradistinction to what he strives in faith to become 
fence there exists indeed no paradox for fanh m «s perfection 
me for the human individual who 1$ in process of becoming the 
aradoxical cannot be avoided without arbitrarily limiting the 
piruual process ** 

There is a superfiaal resemblance between this notion of the 
bsurd and Freud s discussion of secondary elaboration m the 
ream work The dreamer upon awakening considers some 
spects of his dream absurd and unthinkable and he qualifies his 
cceptance of them by saying Well it $ only a dream after all 
he analyst of course asks his patient not to regard these dream 
laments as absurd on the contrary he requests that they be 
□nsidered as important parts of a successful analysis Both for 
reud and for Kierkegaard man is asked to accept what appears 
5 be contrary to good safe principle But the resemblance breaks 
ff at this point tlie patient is requested to consider the absurd 


••David F Swenson Someth ng about A erkegaard ed Lilian Vlarvln 

venwn (Mmneapols Uj For s modem interpmil ou ct the absurd 

sodated w ih ex stential st leasonlng »ee Albeit Camus Tht Myth of S ryphM 

d Other Essays translated by Ju« n OBiJen (New Ywk. 

bed Pam tffH See espeesally Hope and the Absurd In the Work o£ Fnni 
afka pp 124 38 
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seriously because such an attiwde absurd-'^Kieikeguard 

Xbi-^er - the absurd so that he uray eventually 

rarp^ut^"::: .;an ^ 

anxiety. His ordinary, ratio^l »"PP“" him or forces 

The order of his life-such order as hts soc ety g 
upon him-becomes meaningless. H.s 

or such a thing is absurd; his gropmg, £“"tb'f S’ “7° hit This 

rch for faitl causes umold anxiety ofWy andjum ^ ^ 

idea of anxiety (dngsl) 's “plaine V .j.he anxiety 

sudden interruption of instinctual gra ■ danger 

neurosis is a protective device used ’’^^“SO „ ^^^ty 

ivhich might come as the result of need for repres 
is the reaction to a situation of dangCT, an 


is the reaction to a situation ot aangci, . ion of retreat 
by the ego’s doing something to avoid the .. disease 

from it." •• Anain, psychoanalysis treats the situation M 


3 5 uyiiig 

from it." •• Again, psychoanalysis treats the ^nnation M 
problem": a cure will eliminate not only P^™ anxiety, 
anxiety accompanying it. 1 for’ faith. Here 

as a necessary emotional constituent of the search fo ‘i.^ed 
too is the lesson of Kafka’s writings. Man’s way to God is pi 
by unceruinty and insecurity. His persistence in t ® 
absurdity and the experience ot dread is by way of beco 8 
act of faith (Glaubensakl) . We note that Gregor =“”51 
debasement and shame in his metamorphosis, which is par 
self-release from the society he knows and understands, t e so 
in which he has assumed a position of dignity. This re ea^ 
volves the acceptance of a horrible external appearance, an 
first portion of Metamorphosis " depicts the dread tvhic 
appearance causes him. Joseph K., in The Trial, resists almos 
the end the demand to give himself up to the horror and 
ness of a mysterious judgment. In the end, however, he 
without much protest. He assents to the pathos and paradox 
his death at the hands of two minions of the Court: 


1-ogic is doubtless unshakable, but it cannot withstand a ma 
svho wants to go on living. Where svas the Judge v/hoxn 

had nc\’eT seen? Where was the High Court, to svhich he ^ 


•• The Problem of Anxiety. 85'-SC. 
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never penetrated? He raised his hands and spread out all 
his fingers. 

But the hands of one of the partners were already at K.’s 
throat, while the other thrust the knife into his heart and 
turned it there twice. With failing eyes K. could still see the 
ttvo of them, cheek leaning against cheek, immediately before 
his face, tvatcliing the final act. " Like a dog! " he said; it tvas 
as if he meant the shame of it to outlive him." 

Perhaps this interpretation of ansacty in the face of strange 
and disagreeable surroundings is best demonstrated in another 
passage of The Trial. Joseph K. has come to the Interrogation 
Chamber on a day svhen there are no inquiries taking place. He 
becomes oppressed by the stifling atmosphere and feels faint. The 
female servant tells him not to worry; such an occurrence is not 
at all out of the ordinary. The air, " ‘ Well, on a day svhen 
there’s a great number of clients to be attended to, and that’s 
almost every day, it's hardly breathable.’ ” K. must remember 
also, she says, that " ' all sorts of washings are hung up to dry.’ ” 
She assures him that “ ‘ in the end one gets quite used to it.’ " 

K. IS himself so overcome by his spell of dizziness, and by the 
shame of appearing weak before these people, that he cannot 
ansAver her. (Trial, 84) . Tlie two symptoms of anxiety are 
here demonstrated: a physical repulsion, caused by the unattraC' 
tiveness of the strange surroundings, and the agony of shame that 
he should have appeared iveak within them. This experience is 
repeated in K.’s intervieiv with Tintorelli, the portrait painter to 
whom he has come for advice about his case. The two incidents 
suggest both the dread felt in the presence of an overpotvering 
circumstance-dizziness is a normal physical reaction to an in* 

, supportable circumstance— and the shame felt because of the de- 
cline of self-respect and superficial dignity. 

The great difference of opinion rvitkh Ka!ka had with psy- 
choanalysis in the matter of religion and ethics can be demon- 
strated in no better way than by reference to the story of Abra- 
ham’s trial. Considered from tlie point of vieu' of social ethics, 
Abraham’s intention mast he thought of as murderous. With 


Kafka, The Trial. s88. 
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.hh conclusion Kierkegaard “l^Jt^GoirdCe'-absurd 

ones son. it one do« not hate buh m Go 

as that decree may appear s .q be judged in a 

no spiritual justification an as ^ ..u upon the absurdity 

secuL court. The P^Vchoanalyst uo^d d^v 

of the notion and would consider Abraham s J yy 

of it as an enormous and dangerous illusmn. He P _ 

have committed Abraham to an asylum, as - 

and would he justified in so doing, in terms o . •„Uy 
evaluation of motives and behavior.*’ KafU 

with the theme.” He studied Kierkegaard s book carefu y 

the time when he was composing The Cast e. I^n this 
develops Kierkegaard’s thesis most fully m the ^ 

Barnabas family. Amalia has angrily refused “ ^ a 

from Sortini, which she regards as absurd and loathsorn . 
consequence, quite without any deliberate anion on * P « ^ 
Sortini. who has probably forgotten the ‘ ® „ 

Amalia and her family lose their position in the vuiag . 
looked down upon, and Amalia is forced to take upon heise 
burden o! caring for her permaturely aged parents. 
of refusal is right and reasonable, so K. tells her. T at ^ 
accordance with rational standards. Amalia, hoivever, 
senses the truth that her act was a defiance of the demands o * 
—demands which are loathsome and incredible. Kafka is 
ing to say here, and elsewhere, that one cannot judge the ^ 

of one’s God in terms of rational being. In the acceptance o 
irrational one transcends rational ethics and enters into an ol 
wise inexplicable relationship with God. 


*• Ainerian treatment of thu theme u to be found m Sherwood An 
ttorjr “ Codlme4*r m irin«&urg, Ohio. 55-87 Jesse Bentley tnes to offer P 
son David at a sacnfice to Cod. but David escapes BenUey fails 
faith it anchored in mateml wishes, and he expects the sacrifice to be jetra 
••See Kafka to Robert Klopitock, in Slochowcr et al^ A Franz Kojaa 
7 S -71 See also Franz Kafka. ~ Fragraeni Four Sagas Tell *.«.T«ons 

theuj,~ in TransiUon, XXlll (1935), *5, where he discusses four possible 
of the Prometheus story 
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tv 

Man IS someliow suspended between nothingness and infinity 
He can measure neither by rational means His experience of 
infinity leaves him breathless and incredulous Within this ex 
perience, as a result of it, he appears pathetically comic Man is 
according to Kierkegaard, established upon both an eternal and 
a finite basis If he wishes to grasp his relationship with God 
he will have to accept the fantastic nature of his reality and forego 
the pleasures of finite understanding God manifests himself m 
strange tvays The trivial may be important, the important trivial 
For Kierkegaard, and for Kafka, existence is both comical and 
pathetic pathetic because the striving is endless, comical because 
It IS a deliberate distortion and debasement of self From man’s 
finite point of view, die infinite is incommensurable Only in the 
moment of insight (InnerUchkeU) can he see the relationship to 
the eternal, when m this moment of painful comprehension he 
gains a consciousness of the tmpottnca and pettiness of external 
reality and wlien through these means the eternal becomes com 
prehensible His restless search for this understanding and his 
numerous hesitations and haJfghmpscs by the way give rise to 
the variety of ironic paradoxical, ambiguous and comic situ 
ations ssrhich fill Kafka s pages 

In one sense, Kafka s God is the father image multiplied 
and amplified, his every cccentriaty and lyianny exaggerated to 
give his operations a wider scope In that sense Freud miglit 
explain, the father relationship Iiad failed to disappear under the 
influence of external social pressures and it remained to haunt 
the religious stniggles of Kafka s later years In another, sery 
superficial sense, Kafka’s bewilderment and obscurity are simply 
a picture of the general disintegration of tradition of the age 
This according to Edwin Berry Burgum, is at least one of Kafka s 
meanings The inconsistencies of the modern personality says 
Burgum, were locked in permanent contradiction ivitfiin fKafkaJ 
himself Such an interpretation might account for the desper 

“Edmn Btfnr Burgant Frani Ksika and ihe Bankruptcy of Fatth ” « 
/Iccetjl III 165 
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cry cl the country doctor, who Ms v.cttm to the mera 

mgratitude Ota faithless age- 

NaUed, exposed to the cold o£ this unron-ate age. 

terrestrial carnage “mv corilrags behind tlie 

on and on. old man that 1 a ‘ ^ vacillaung 

carriage. I cannot get hold o it and none f ^ Betrayed! 
blachguards oE patients will lift a ^ ® ht bell. 

BetraWl once is enough. 1 was wTong to obey the nigh 
... It can never be undone 

But the great import of KatU's wntings is not that the age 
B. ri wed in^to a not of hrohen 

anarchy of spint. rather the relationship J that 

ingly the resolution of all dilemmas-is and alivay ^onal 

of a finite person to an infinite God It is a singu J 
relauonship. in which no external organimtion « ^Btis 

more than superficially The superintendent of the Villag 
answers K's quesuon about a Control Authority m 
' Only a total stranger could ask a question like yours . 

a Control Authority’ There are only control authorities 
It isn t their funaion to hunt out errors m the vulgar sens , 
errors don t happen, as in your case, isho can say finally i 
error? *' , 

The nature oE the Castle is understood only itnperlert y 7 
those m the Village Documents and papers are piled reck e« 
in comers and on tables The officials rvork hard and long 
SMth a certain eccentric irregularity The roads leading from t ^ 
Castle to the Village are known only vaguely, and the o 
pass over these roads with distressing irregularity ” ‘ Now one 
them is m fashion, and most carnages go by that, now it s ano 
and everything dnves pellraell there And what governs 
change of fashion has never yet been found out-’ ” (Castle, 27 ? 
The officials themseU es alter m appearance KJamm, for 
the offiaal whom K is anxious to see, has one appearance when 


comes into the Village, another when leaving it, 


. . after 


having his beer he looks difierent from what he does before it. 


*’ Franz Kafka The Coantry Doctor “ in Nrw Dirrrtiotu I9t0 44* 
••Franz Kafka The CoilU (New kork 1913 ) 8 ^ 
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when hc-s nwahc he’s different from when he’s asleep, when he’s 
alone he’s diHerent from when he talks to people (Cajlle. 
These alterations of appearanee and eceentrieities of behavior 
simply underline the absurdity of attempting to grasp the nature 
of God through the reason K . in his restless and erring search 
for this satisfaction, employs a rariety of means, ^e 

IS at the time limited in his insight-he negects 
matters as answering Momus’ quesuonnaire and to *0 

official Buergel, whose droning “">^'=77 

puts him to sleep At one time Brod asked Kafka t he could 

ro;r^?c^’TBm.:tp:« 

officials So long as mans faitlys lacking P 
fe™s“o:«rhre".?™r’Ve‘.’"'orf.h IS given, God’s ways 

goes “ZZ-tto" ■>' “ 

wBi:n7”-P-ion of L 

achieves a reeognmon of divine authorny in 

Cmtfe, the hetoes (wlio are m man^;^^^ /imperfectly 
long path toward that knowieog , 

but finding glimpses of ‘1/““* Kierkegaard and Kafka, 

omnipotence A*’’’'’™’ J ' ^ lemarkable stroke of strategic 

had achieved this insight by 

submission j o;^„Tr and sorrowful Kafka s heroes 

The journey to God IS *ffi J 3,io„ of 

employ all means witffin n^mple, to attempt 

the necessary act of fait method implies a self<onfidencc 

Sr f:rthe":tZl such „ at umes the attitude of , 


•• Frans ^“Ika 95 
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hero of The Castle, for he is much too self-confident and 
thTstru^le too often as a game of .its m rsh.eh dev and 
shreisdness may win It is especially improper to "npM ea” J 
standards or bourgeois ethics as a means of gaming ^P-n nal enm 
Thus Joseph K all but destroys his case by lecturing to his 
qmsitor over the injustice of his arrest Tlic inquisitor u 
with great interest to K-’s accusations, but ultimately he 'oves con 
fidence in this method of handling his case, and a screain ro 
one of the female sen-ants brings the proceedings to an end e 
formers are treated svith negligence and boredom Tintorelli. 
svho has for ^ears painted the portraits of the judges, suggests tna 
the court is not interested in those of tlieir defendants svho 
reform the sute of the court ‘ Almost e\ery accused man,’ he 
sa>s “ ‘ even quite ordinary people among them, discos ered from 
the earliest stages a passion for suggesting reforms s^hich ^ten 
wasted time and energy that could base been better employed m 
other directions The only sensible thing ^^•as to adapt oneself to 
existing conditions ' ’ (Trial, 153) 

Tiie idea of religious reform, of an enlightened religion de 
signed 10 take out of God s hands the respomibilit> of punishing 
man for his esildoing is critiazed by Kafka in the story ‘ In the 
Penal Colony’ The old commander— who, in his multiple role 
of judge, soldier, builder, chemist, and draughtsman, must be 
regarded as a portrayal of God— has apparently lost his hold oser 
the colony, and the explorer from a foreign land has successfully 
induced the commanders one remaining follower to gise up the 
inhumane tortures which were the practice of the earlier gosexn 
ment- The torture machine which the old commander had de 
signed IS ingenious and cruel According to the original code, the 
condemned man is an mdiffercnt matter, he has no right of appeak 
nor does he knots the precise nature of his sentence This code 
has now been completely ovemiled by the introduction of a hu 
mane ethics But on the stone which co\ers the grate of the dead 
commander, there is an inscription, in quite small letters, 
which reads “ Here lies the old Commander His adherents, who 
may no longer bear a name, have dug this grave for him 
erected this stone There exists a prophecy to the effect that, after 
a certain number of years the <X)mmander w-ill nse from the dead 
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and lead them out of this house to the reconquest of the colony 
Belies e and svaitl ' “ 

The story thus presents the human code of morality, char 
acterized as it is by reform and a progressively scientific attilude 
toivard immorality Superficially the triumph lies with this code, 
actually the story points to Kafla 5 eventual preoccupation svith 
the futility of man's attempt to arcumsent or even to understand 
divine justice and wrath 

No stratagem, reasonable or unreasonable, avails in the Strug 
gle against the verdict (as in The Tnat) or for the blessing (as in 
The Castle) of a super rational power The path to the God 
relationship is uncertain and insecure, and thus die ordinary 
means at one s disposal— the use of lawyers, advocates friends of 
the judges, die feminine consciousness -all fall far short of 
achieving their raarh In his exhaustive and brilliant series of 
carratures of worldly professions-so startlingly clear and often so 
comical that critia have repeatedly considered The Trial as a 
satire of court procedures-Kafl-a is simply picturing the modern 
disintegrative approach to salvation through scientific and lega 
mediods We cannot eliminate from our consciousness the evi 
of the world simply by setting up courts or professions "he evil 
IS essenually a ' raisunderstrnding of a law vvhicli cannot be 
grasped by human understanding or reinterpreted in the interests 
rhuman.tarianism Evil cannot be legislated out of the human 
soul, nor can it be cured by a physician or 
cannot be readied through the intercession of sympathetic inter 
mediaries 

Kin. 'At 

Cf Kierlccgaard a remarlu about ine eicrgynicu 

** ”*■ Kafka* phlosophy doe* and Uie Ban/ 

prepare the way for it a* ^ods L fully inapproptiaie a* other 

ruptcy of Faith i6i) He rcganU lotalitanan cruelty does not bring man 

The ihll, Se'iS™ .M .AeXeOu.I m .he fee 

any nearer salvation All such ro pjvehologieal-problem the pcnonal 

of the one great tj, oersonal ^ The prototype of this relation 

relationship of each individual to hi* P^« Letter to 

ship is the family relationship ‘f^eluul.iy of expecting the proletariat to 

My‘^ Father For a suggestion to |,od.ower et of A Frartz Kafka 
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and absurd Such a way demands ^ f ^.ucs at 

sacnfices o£ his mind ®“„,„tual torture It 

least a raasochisuc surrender to bod'ly an P ^ 

IS true that Katha admits that a belief Kafka felt 

judged by modern medical and therapeutic stan 
thaf an act of faith was so much «•<>- profound dian bod. y^ 
being or social adjustment, that it appear j 5 that lie 

ruption of ordinary health of body and spirit discovery or 

frequently portrays his heroes in an act of spiritual disc J 

search under unhealthful and sometimes bombing emeu 

It IS as though disgust with or scorn of the body P 

quisite for such a discovery Health Phy'‘“' does a 

loathsome, are superficial and disillusioning „ot 

hero of Kafka have an actual love affair-under circumst 
exactly pleasant or agreeable, and for an end quite eyon ^ 

In his notebook Kafka once made the statement Coitu 
punishment inflicted upon two who find too much . 

being with each other Disgust with the body is connect 
yearning for death death is the closest approximation to m J- 
available to the ordinary mortal This idea is more t ^ 
quatcly presented in one of Kafka s shorter stories ^ ujj 

Gracchus Gracchus has fallen from a cliff and hurtle to 
death below On the funeral journey, however, the , yg 

made a turn in the wrong dirertion Thus I who wou 
in my own mountains journey after my death through a 
countries of the world This thwarting of the death wis ^ 
resulted in an uncomfortable and absurd condition r^hen 
slipped into my shroud like a girl into her wedding dress ^ 
the misfortune happened I am here More than that 
not know More than that 1 cannot do My bark has no ru 


**K and Frieda ipend the night together on the floor of the 
Sexual IntcTcoune !* only another ol K • devices for achieving hu um {,y 

It falls because K mistakenly assumes that he can approach nearer the 
lying With one of the women who have been favored by Klamm an o 
castle But there is as wide a d {fercncx between physical love and spin 
(not of course to be confused wuh a Platonic love of Ideas) as there 
other earthly affairs and their divtne counterpart. 
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It travels with the wind that blows in the nethermost regions of 
death « The first sign of an awakening consciousness of God 
IS tlie ivish to die At times this death wish takes the form of a 
suicidal flight from a sense of gmtt->as m The Sentence But 
usually It IS the end of the journey toirard salvation as in The 
Trial The Castle and Metamorphosis *• 

The writings of Franz kafka arc undoubtedly a reflection of 
modem disintegration as both Slodiower and Burgum have 
pointed out They are an aesthetic expression of disgust a gesture 
of hopelessness in the face of growing confusion and bureaucratic 
chaos By other standards of measurement biographic and psycho 
analytic they are persistent demonstrations of an anxiety neurosis 
—a constant flight from anticipated affective danger Such criti 
cism points to Kafka s relationship with lus father— a relationship 
avhich It is said preienied permanently the normal and successful 
transition from father image to socialandmoral conscience There 
IS much supporting evidence for sudi an interpretation But m 
hts refusal to accept belief as simply disease or illusion Kafka 
separated himself from his psychoanalytic interpreters Ultimately 
his contribution to the tliought of our time is the conviction that 
a belief begins with emotional disturbance and proceeds to an 
act of faith by virtue of its acceptance of bodily and spiritual tor 
ture and horror The act of faith culminates in the recognition 
of Gods ways as incomprehensible absurd capricious but just 
The attitude which precedes this final acceptance and which ex 
plains mudi that is mysterious in Kafka s writing is summed up 
in the words of Max Brod Er hadert nicht mit Gott nur nut 
sich selbst ” 


p 


Jn the mature estimate of Thomas Mann Freud s work stood 
out as a storm signal of science against the dangers of nineteenth 
Century irrationalism Though he had not alivays thought thus 


' Franz Kaffca The Hunrer Gratthus n r swl The F « Jewih 
Omn ed Joseph Lef wich (London 1933) «7 458-59 t 

•Kaflca dffe« from K erkegaard m a iwm^r 
ins sts lhat the kn ghi of fa h r«na n w thin the norld and be of the world, 
enjoy ng ii as no common mortal can 
Fram Kafka 163 
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It IS apparent that Dr KrohorvsU is obsessed rvith a single 
idea and that his sole concern is to explore its ^ 

organic relationship of disease to love The doctor nent a 
lectures in a businesslike iray. “ by adopting a ming e 
oloCT. partly poetic and partly erudite, ruthlessly scienti . J 
with a vibrating singsong delivery, which impressed young 
Castorp as being unsuitable, but may have been the reason i 
the ladies looked flushed and the gentlemen flicked their ears 
make them hear better (Afagtc Alountain, 162) 

Love and chastity are m perpetual conflict, says the g 

doctor Chasuty usually vims the struggle Love was suppresse ^ 
held in darkness and chains, by fear, conventionality, aversion, o 
a tremulous yearning to be pure* The victory, however, provK 
to be a pyrrhic one The suppressed love * vtfould break throug 
the ban of chastity, it would emerge— if in a form so altered as to 
be unrecognizable " The new form was illness ' ' Symptoms o 
disease arc nothing but a disguised manifestation of the po" 
of love and all disease is only love transformed ’ ” (164-65) 

This IS ironic cancature, not designed so much to discrc 
psychoanalysis as to comment upon single mterpreters and 
titioners 


It seemed that at the end of his lecture Dr Krokowski 
making propaganda for psychoanalysis, with open arms 
summoned all and sundry to come unto him He spoke 
of secret sufferings, of shame and sorrow, of the redeeming 
pov>er of the analytic He advocated the bringing of hg^^ 
into the unconscious muid and explained how the abnor 
mahty was metamorphosed into consaous emotion (167) 


For some years before the composition of The Magtc Moun 
tain, Tliomas Mann had been interested m the relationship of the 
artist to soaety, and in the problem of genius and disease The 
artist seemed a misfit m bourgeois society, and the sources o 
creation seemed almost directly opposed to social standards h 
was part of Manns debt to Schopenhauer that he recognized m 
the latter s vsork the important dependence of the artist upn^ 
suffering From disease the artut derives much of his inspxrauon, 
which a healthy man lacks Indeed, as Dr Krokowski says to 
Ham Casiorp ilierc is some scnous doubt "‘whether the two 
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conceptions, man and perfect health, were after all consistent one 
with the other ’ ’ (245) 

Each o£ Mann s earlier tales deals mth one of mo themes the 
artists painful isolation from bourgeois society, and the per 
sistent function of disease (anotlier mark of separation from the 
healtliy bourgeoisie) in the work of genius In pursuit of his 
themes, Mann listened with great interest to two spokesmen of 
the German Romantic tradition Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
Nietzsches effect upon him was to initiate what he called a 
period of conservative thinking from which I graduated at *e 
time of the war, hut it made me finally proof against tlic baleful 
romantic attraction svhich can-and today so often does-proceed 
from an tin human valuation of the relation between life and 
mind ’* From Nietzsche, Mann derived much that was of in 
terest to his earlier career The sense of the artist s being unusual 
separate from tlie ordinary run of soaety, scornful of the reason 
able hfe-tlns theme, developed to one or another degree of sub 
tlety, combines with Schopenhauers concept of the artist as an 
exceptional person, the principal sign of whose vocation is hi 
capacity for suffering Blind striving the will to live, domiMtes 
the lives of all, it is for the artist, who observes this suffering tam 
a painfully objective point of view, to wrest 
will, and to render permanent his '“‘“I” 

ideal states Thus the sharpest perceptions of hfe and he mos 
beautiful aesthetic conquests of the will have 
their creators to suffer isolation from the society of their con 

“”‘’hrn“was fascinated by the bold which d,wase-^^_d^y 
apparently had upon hfe— the fasanation o e 
of extreme disorder over a life founded upon or interest 

crated to it ” In part this was a natural result of liis interest 

m all of the varied apphcations of science to 

m a..en,ion- 

•■Thovisi Msnn A SJilrf. 

Mann was o£ coune las enthusiast c about H cw 

••Ibid 43 
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destructive and evil are encoura_pd and P™““ of 

nature, the folk soul, hatred, war -these are the ca 

‘?s;ZS;s.s has always held to its therapeuuc purp.e,_ 

■‘ . It has preserved in the broader intellectual fields P ^ 

cianly character, its human and ethical urge to ^ ,o 

establish the human element in every ,="‘1,^'*'°“'° t 

which It IS subject in life " It is not working, with an imerest 
hostile to reason", taking advantage of ‘>'=/’‘P"‘ ,^^,5 

which It has acquired from " exploring the dark 
employed for the purpose o( combating hostile imtio 
This IS, oE course, another m a long senes oE defenses 
which have seemed necessary in the history of his career r 
IS a scientist, upon such a fact is based the merit of his 
tion with the " daemonic m nature ” That he is concerne t 
the " night side of life ” should be commended, but he oug 
really to be applauded for not assuming that the dark forces 
the unconscious are the sole animating motivation of human e 
havior “Freuds interest as a scientist in the affective does n 
degenerate into a glorification of its object at the expense o 1 1 
intellectual sphere His anti rationalism consists in seeing l te 
actual superiority of the impulse over the mind, power for power, 
not at all in lying down and grovelling before that superiority, 
or in contempt for mind ” •* „ 

Mann associates Freud with the “romantic, anti rationa 

••Thomas Minn “Freud* Position in the History of Modem Thought. 1 " 
Pail Masters and Other Papers tr II T Lowe Porter (New York 195 S) • ' 

lyy-Qi, 193 This essay was originally smtten in 1928 
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tradition in Germany, with that part of German thought which 
did not fiee the responsibilities and consequences of examining 
man’s anti rational nature Freud s interest in sex, lus so-called 
“ pan sexualism,' has made him an explorer of the unconscious, 
which " makes him understand life through disease,” with the 
object not of accepting the disease but of curing the patient 

^fann found in the work of Freud a note of hope for the 
future of human kind Mann’s acceptance of any body of theory 
was contingent upon its service m fortifying the spirit and mtel 
lect, knowledge of the irrational tvas important only so far as it 
gives strength to the human mind Just when Mann first en 
countered the theories and practices of psydioanalysis in general 
IS not certain, it is not unreasonable to assume, however, that he 
w-as well aware of the discussions and writings of a variety of psy 
chologists some time before he offered his first public tribute to 
Freud “One could be influenced in this sphere, he says m a 
letter. ‘ without any direct contact with his work, because for a 
long time the air had been filled with the thoughts and results 
of the psychoanalytic school ’ « The theories of psychoanalysis 
were Uierefore quite naturally a part of his penetrating and ex 
haustive study of the modem mind in The Magtc Mountain 
In fact, the position of the psychoanalyst m the 
Sanatorium Berghof is portrayed with great care and much humor 
He is Dr Krokowshi, whose lectures on love and disease are 
small part of Sanatorium entertainment 

Dr KrokosvsU had been pointed out to Hans CSstorp whe 
the latter first arrived at Davos " ' devilis y c ever ar i 
They mention his activities specially, m the P™?'™ 
psycho-analyses the patients’ ’He wtat? 

djgustingl^ned Hans Castorp. and now his ^ 

better of him He could not stop The psycho analysis had bee^ 

the finishing touch He laughed so harf that ^ «n ^ 
hn cheeks, he put up his hands to his face and rocked 
laughter’ ” 

.0 ■’weoio. I 

■■ TAe arogie aiowM'" " may explain the intrtOting 

ol Ihe major works of Frond Iwgan m W5 ™ 2j„„ology lir Dr Kroto«sHa 

mrxtnro of Schoponh.uonim and purdwanUnre phraseology 

lectures 
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levd oE social obserration and " semm^r” 

oE being Disease also makes Eo p 

S'’S " ■‘;,2i-:'z‘-LSS: 

=-rrss.™r,r£sv-55 

?/*v=rra=rr.t;=^. 

uvmes which had remained dormant in his other liEe 
I had in me. as I quite clearly know, was that Erom '“"f „S ’ 
as a lad, 1 was Eamiliar with illness and death . 1 S 

Mountain, 752) i-u.U oE 

It IS necessary Eor the artist to go beneath the ^ ^ 

rational liEe-and rational liEe is Eor the wl 

social institutions which limit opportunities Eor 
edge Mann, Erom his reading o£ Schopenhauer and Nieus 
his obsersation oE the powerlul effect oE Wagner « P ^ 

pates in the nineteenth<entury romanuc irratioral 
the sanctity oE consciousness It is possible also that this 
ahsm was Eor Mann a Eascmating thing, and that he bell 
duty o£ art ^sas to show the most pessimistic conclusions o 
from It Furilier, Mann s acceptance of the exceptional 
of the artist, his portrayal of the artist’s painful abnorma i « 
both social and psychological, gave such clear pictures of t 
as neurotic as Death m Vemce-a story which was l 

claimed by psychoanalysts as a comincing demonstration o ^ 
association between the ‘ artistic impulse and the erotic drive 

Mann’s career as a witer— \aned though it has been— ^eems 
remarkably well adapted to interpretation in terms of his assi> 
ciation with psychoanalysis Since he was from the beginning 
interested in the peculiarities of the aesthetic way of life an sug^ 
gcsted an important relationship of genius with disease, it is 
unusual to find him more than formally impressed by the p * 
losophies of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche His visit to Das os t*' 

**See Joseph C Brennan Thomai Manns UorW (New York ^ 

Dtencan doa not claim that thu itory was directly inOuencrf by psycboan* p 
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1912 and his stay of three weeks suggested eventually to him the 
possibility of exploring fully the relationship between disease 
and genius love and repression and perhaps a cross section of all 
intellectual interests of our century It is only natural tliat he 
should have seen certain quite exciting similarities between psy 
choanalytic descriptions of neurotic behavior and tlie general 
tenor of the stones he had already written Doctor krokowski and 
tlie theory he explains to Hans Castorp are however discussed 
with a certain ironic reserve Tlie doctors theory of underlying 
motives IS not by any means the only one presented in The Magic 
Mountain Nevertheless psychoanalysis is ultimately presented 

with considerable sympathy and understanding Dr krokowski s 

version of it is a mixture of rhetorical exposition vnth a poetic 
caricature of Rdmy de Gourmom It seems that this is the crut^l 
test both for Mann s ultimate position as a man of letters and for 
his future attitude toward psychoanalysis It is a matter for pleas 
ant conjecture Did Mann s expenence with psychoanalysis reveal 
to him certain disadvantages and dangers implicit in the pur y 
anti rationalistic position? Joseph Brennan has this suggestion 
T/,e Magic Mountam represents Manns Bnal =nd complete 
raising to the level of consciousne^ the 
preoaupat.cn svith disease and death exposing 'hem to the 
play of talectical movement and all embracing iroi^y Not 
L nodiing does the epic novel concern 

IX Sn had .pa.e'rwl^y^oana.y'l.c 

tered analysis in w . * concepu 

Mm^lfsvorof art ..hat had for long years sveighed 

on his mind 

, /-omnlex work o£ art It cannot be 
The Magic Maunlam » “ ^mhor 

said to Imve had any specifi summarised as follows 

The real significance of J Buddenbrooks Mann iras 

for the first tune ‘ Seale ^He had fairly well exhaus.ed 

wnting a novel on a granu 

■■Brennai Thoma 1^"“ “ 
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the aesUteuc poss.b.Ut.es o£ f^^tlosophtes 

Nietzsche, and it nas tlirough die peculiar natu 6 

rTMagic Mountain that all o£ his previous convictions vver 

he testel and compared vviUi odier completion 

the twelve years £rom the incepuon o£ the ‘ P 

(1012-1024) , Mann was Irequently interrupted-on one o 
especially, to state his opinion o£ the relationship o ‘ ^ 
soLty Detrachtungen Lines vvas 

Berlin in 1918 The impression is strong that Thomas 

ready lor a reconsideration o£ posiuon 

pected, however, tliat a simple explanation o£ the P 

m terms oE his physiological and psychological nature 1 j 

cient yustificauon^or his life and worh. He was sU^^^ pnmarfy 
interested in the artist because of his insight into th ^ 
wells oE man’s behavior Knowledge o£ the " dark areas 
unconscious, plus an understanding oE the tension "hic 
between man’s will and the agencies which atiempt 
these were still the principal dutinguishing marks oE the a 
temperament, as Mann saw it But it struck him that p ) ^ 

analysis was more than an open door to the irrationa > it t 
science o£ control whereby the irrational might be reEorme 
shaped to meet the vital needs of twentieth-century roan 
one thing, psychoanalysts explained disease and its relations ip^^ 
genius Weigand points out that, though Dr Krokowski is ^ 
less likable person than Behrens, Mann s preference is ultima 
for the ideas and theones of the [omier " he may ^ ^ 

to an understanding of the relation obtaining bettveen min 3 ^^ 
body than a good physiologist and fine surgeon who is a capi 
fellow besides ** Just as Mann was to become increasing > 
terested in the larger social implications of his art, he gretv inore 
and more convinced of the soaal importance of psychoana ytic 
therapy The narrower social \iew is given by Settembnni m 
The Magic Mountain 


‘ Analysis as an instrument of enlightenment and ciMhzation 
IS good, in so far as it shatters absurd convictions, acts as 
soUent upon natural prejudices and undermines authonty» 


‘’Heimann J Wcigand Thomas Manns Isovel Der Zauberberg York, 
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good, m other words, m that it sets free, refines, humanizes, 
makes slaves ripe for freedom But it is bad, m so far as 
It stands in die iray of action, cannot shape the vital forces, 
maims life at its roots ” (Afcgic Mountain, 283) ” 

In Manns opinion, die virtue and \alue of psychoanalysis 
are that it is of and yet not of the ‘ irrationalist drive of his times 
It understands man’s unconscious, yet does not overvalue it, or 
allow man to disappear within it, or to become a slave to his 
irrational passions It is Mann's hope that psjchoanalysis will 
not only contribute new insights to the artist but will serve 
Ttason in the future with a powerful instrument of control over 
the irrational forces of our day This is the burden of his extended 
statement, ‘ Freud s Position in the History of Modern TJiought 
It is a position which he extends infinitely in his speech given on 
the occasion of Freuds eightieth birthday, m 1956“ 

This essay begins by pointing out die tradition of which 
Freud has always been a part— the line of German romantic 
philosophy Freuds great importance to Mann came from his 
understanding of disease, a cenam affinity witli n, outweighed 
by fundamental health, and an understanding of its productive 
significance ’ Freuds interest m the truth had also impressed 
Mann— primarily because he had given him a method by nhich 
“ the psychological will to truth might be studied 

Through his studies of man s unconscious life, Freud had 
eventually seen the possibility of extending his researches beyond 
the laboratory into “every field of science and every domain of 
the intellect ’ The scientific sanity and thoroughness of ps>cho 
analysis, its laboratory forthrightness and courage had almost 
from the beginning allayed Mann s suspicions about it Its recog 
nition of the importance of disease as a source of knowledge about 
man suited well his own long established interest in the same 
ideas The implications of ps)cfioanafysis for ctiucs, anthropotogy, 


'• Mann s treatment of Settemhnnl u often casually ironic He u set against 
^aphta and for a while against Mynheer Pcepcrkom and though he jealously 
regards Castorp as his pupil" « is obrious that Rfann helif\cs bim a limft^ 
person whose beautiful rhetone is after all pathcticiUy unable to penetrate the 
surface of mans spirit on Jmpoitatu occasions „ . ,v 

•"Thomas Mann, ~ Freud and the FuCuiv ut Freud Ccetfie nogaer (Sew 
YorV, 1937) 3-45 
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.eUg.on, and an ga.e ^^ann a true sense oE Use nlumate ssgnsfi 

tr— sen.ce so season n.de 
peal to Mann and engaged Ins J 

mroductory Lecturer. Freud superego 

nssduc arei uh.ch he calls the ego. the id. and the supereg 
^.e real task o£ the psjchoanaljst of the future, sajs Freud. 

rs to snengthen U.e ego, to make .t more 

super-ego, to sv.den us field of sns.on, and so to ext^ 

or^nnauon that it can take over net portions of the id- 

mere id ivas, there shall ego be. 7,„der 

It IS a Tcclamauon sforU like the draining of the 


Zee." 

This essential and yet reasonable role prosed scr^ 
to Thomas Mann. This is the future of Freudianisra to a) 
comentone for * the building of a net. anthropology . ' * . 

shall be the future dKclling of a wiser and freer huinanic> 
Freud, says Mann, “will be honored as the path finder 
a humanism of the future “—a point of Mes. which 
and bolder atutude tois-ard the irrauonal, is not frightened ^ 
but aw-are of its possibilities for a more complete and less ^ 

confined life Once we haseremored our unreasonable hatred an 
fear of the irrational, i e ma) enjoy “ a different relation to 
unconscious i hich shall be marc the artist’s, more ironic, an 
^et not necessanl) irrevercni.’'*'’ This optimistic \rcsr o ^ 
irralionalisin of which Mann was a lifelong student, this hope o 
an effectisc and widespread sacnce of the irrational, is cl(»e 5” 
allied V ith Mann's belief m consersatne democracy He ^ 
precisely the distinction between democracy and Nazism that c 
had made between intelligence and willfulness To fall m Icn® 
with the irrational part of the id leads to a submission to an un 
reasonable reality which takes out of the hands of the individua 
the gosemment of both the pleasure pnnaplc” and the basic 
emotional or affecuse dnses From being a subject of mercy 
aesthetic intcicst m Manns early years the irrational came to 


rv In'Toivtlryrf Lfcitrrrs tii-iz. 
Fread aad tlac Fbwtc " 41-45. 
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ofTer a cliallenge to the democracies and to world goi eminent m 
general It is not that ps)choanaI>sis at some mysterious tune 
changed Manns \ieus completely around, or e\en qualified his 
enthusiasm for them, Mantis interest in a spiritual stocktaking 
was coincident with his mature acquaintance with psychoanalysis 
Freuds researches offered Mann an occasion for reviewing 
the German philosophic tradition, within svhich he would have 
liked esentually to see a hopeful union o£ courageous pessimism 
and [undamenta} humanism Such at least ts the intent of a per 
sonal statement he has made 

I was prepared for the Freudian theory chiefly through the 
philosoph} of Schopenhauer, 10 which it has a deep kinship 
In Schopenhauer, I has e mostly admired the mixture of pes 
simism and humanism which is so extremely sympathetic to 
me, and svhich m a changed form one finds again in Freud 
In my first work on Freud which dealt with his position in the 
history of modem science, J have tried to explain how im 
portant and far reaching this mixture seems to me also m 
Freud He is simultaneously a scientist and a believer He 
knosvs well tlie abyss of the unconscious and the instincts 
which by far exceed the power and the influence of intellect 
and reason Dut at the same time he fights for what 1$ called 
progress 1 e , for the expression of reason and free will *' 


VI 

Tiioraas Mann ivas one of a few modem svriters to take a lively 
aesthetic interest in Freud s contributions to anthropology In 
deed, it may be said that the Joseph stones— though they are cer 
tarnly notjust one thing— are an aesthetic development of Freuds 
theories of the racial unconscious For this statement ive have the 
supporting evidence of Manns second essay on Freud It is to 
Freud that we must accredit a remarkable discovery which is 
related to the artist s jiiterprctauon ofracial and historical legends 
It IS the idea of tlie subjective control oyer external events so that 

••Thomas Mann to Frederick J HoBman January .7 mi 
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a,e a. coma.ned ™t.nn the human so^uUs 

than the world happening to la God's residence with 

,s contained within the soul This notion of God s 

■n the human soul gives history and mythology a ^ 

which only analytic psychology can tnterpret 

startling change in point of view alters history p ^ 

changes it from an external reading of documents or re 

reading of the racial unconscious Hence, says ' 

as a novelist I took the step in my subject matter 

geois and individual to the mythical and typical my per 

action with the analytic Held passed into its acute stage ^ 

dian study of the emotional life of children is at the same 
penetration into the childhood of mankind, into the pr 
and mythical The repetitive value of the myth, as it ^PP 
and reappears, in various guises and disguises, constitutes i s 
historical importance The succession of such mythical ° 
rences causes a suspension of historical time, m favor of a i 
governed by racial, unconscious rhythms The artist gains to 
this idea 

an insight into the higher truth depicted in the actual, a 
smiling knowledge oE the eternal, the ever being an au 
thentic, a knowledge oE the schema in which and accor mg 
to which the supposed individual lives, unaware, in his naive 
beheE in himselE as unique in space and time, oE the extern 
to which his life is but formula and repetition and his pat 
marked out for him by those who trod it before him 

This IS an important extension of Freud s speculations m 
metapsychology Mann s interest in it is based upon his own 
interpretation of infantile regression He equates it with essentia 
pnmitivism, which acts as a kind of security for historical truth 
The clinical use of regression is, of course, manifestly different. 
Its purpose is to show that the infantile cause of repression, or 
neurosis, is absurd, and, by so doing, to convince the patient o 
the futility of carrying it further To have seized upon the larger 
implications o£ a clinical situation requires great imaginative 
danng Mann would have us interpret this phenomenon more 
happily to me in all seriousness the happiest, most pleasurable 
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element of what we call education fBtlduttg) , the shaping of the 
human being, is just this pot\erful influence of admiration and 
lose, this childisli identification svith a father image elected out 
of profound affinity ’ 

The unity of unisersal myths and attitudes lies m the un 
conscious, svhich insures a continuity of racial memory from one 
generation to the next Subsequent legend or history duplicates 
Or repeats, with some slight variation, the points of view, the 
taboos, even the incidents of the past if they have been of sulli 
cient psyciiologjcal importance There is therefore, an vneon 
scious legislative residue, upon which new generations, quite 
remote from the origins of taboos may draw for the government 
of their behavior** Thus a race may have its regression m 
much the same way as an individual does Mann plays upon this 
theme with admirable subtlety and sympathy in the Joseph te 
tralogy The aesthetic use of Freudian anthropology has for us 
basis three important facts 

(1) The subjective soul wills, not the nature of the external 
tvorld but the effect of that uorld upon it In a sense, therefore, 
the soul IS ‘ giver of the given ’ 

{2) The recurrence of important spiritual events and types 
IS assured by their residence m the racial unconscious 

(3) Taboos and protections against extreme violence are 
usually provided in the unconscious memory of consequences of 
earlier indiscretions provided circumstances Jnve been severe 
enough and the emotional disturbance extravagant enough 

In tins way Thomas Mann plays with the notion of a mythical 
id, wherein the ego is shaped by diverse tests temptations and 
defeats Within the timeless schema of Old Testament story, the 
pattern can be worked out with infinite attention to psychological 
defaiJ Mann sees sn the Freudian technique a complete denial of 
the subject object separation which so diaractenzed the writers of 
his time To identify the outside world with the human soul so 
that tJie two are indistinguishable is a pnctice foreign to the 
Occidental mind In the Joseph story he pictures Abraham as 

“ Freud and the Future »« »l *9 3* 4® 

“Cf TaUm and Taboo S/S 
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.. in a sense the father o£ God He^pejceived 

Indeed s’ometog TbSve exterior to Ab«rn: but at th^same 

sdously interpenetrates and fuses with them. 

Mann also finds iu Freud's analysis of 
suspension of the limitauons of time itself 

the life of man as a recurrent myth; ^ ^„sent 

enced in his behavior by only the present- £ indeed th p 
plays any part at all in determining his conduct-but by P 
^hy theVh which is the pattern of the past. Man " 
loo J upon the chaos of the unconscious with a dread «b 
him "cover up his nakedness": but each 
pattern of life (each time he surmounts a cn n. « « 
by it) he dies. "To die: tliat means actually to lose »S 
time, to travel beyond it, to exchange for it eternity and presen 
ness, and therewith for the first time, life.” " Joseph dies 
reborn tsvice, and Jacob as well. The myth holds security to 
such rebirth; it is " the timeless schema, the pious 
•which life flows when it reproduces its traits out ot the u 

scious.” *• • V. e* 

The Joseph story opens with this latter idea as its ^ 
lime has uneven measure: memory, " resting on oral tia iti 
from generation to generation, vizs more direct and con tng. 
flowed freer, time tvas a more unified and thus a briefer 
{Joseph and His Brothers, 12) Repetitions of historical inci en * 
which are lived by personalities crucial to the survival of my 
can be explained psychologically: 


(1) The unconscious is not necessarily individualized. In 
primitive times it is synthetic. In individual lives the primitive 
life is echoed in the life of the child. 

(2) Repressions are transmitted, through tradition and taboo. 
Renunciation is at the very heart of the taboo; ** the unconscious 


**Jbid^ * 5 -*$ 

Jeteph end IIu Dralhm (New York, >954), M 
Freud and the Future," JO. - 

**“Thc ocpuuon tor the vtolatioa of a taboo through a renunciation pf®'' 
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Tcasserts itself against the same repressions in later ages In certain 
ceremonials the unconscious is given ritual recognition— such as 
the totem feast the fertility feast In the latter the taboo against 
nakedness is temporarily removed 

(3) The taboo is a command of conscience the Molation 
of which causes a terrible sense of guilt which is as self-evident as 
Its origin IS unknoivn ** 

With this belief in life as myth Mann begins the story of 
Jacob who dominates the first book appears in it as a poi erful 
background influence and alt but leaves the story in the third of 
the series In Jacob s preference for Joseph over the sons of Leah 
and Bilhah there is a recurrence of the theme of God man re 
lationship it is a preference slioira earlier by Abraham and by 
I»ac. This inconsistency in Gods nature is explained tunc and 
time again by Mann as due to the intimate relationship of the 
soul with God The favored ones of God are m essence tlie favored 
ones of the fathers there is a continuity of preference for the 
spiritual as opposed to the material Jacob is encouraged m his 
preference by the tradition handed down m his tribe of Gods 
own intemperateness and majestic caprice in matters of sympathy 
and preference (Joseph and fits Brothers S4) Hence there is 
ahvays a struggle between Joseph and his brotliers as there had 
been between Jacob and Esau between Isaac and Ishmael The 
brothers of Joseph are represented jn varying degrees as the sym 
bols of brusque but vigorous materialism thickheaded and in 
genuous Reuben stands out from them as mediator though he 
has sinned against his father he defends his brother from I^ah s 
sons on many occasions 

The story of Jacobs twenty five years m the land of Laban 
provides us witli many psychological insights Jacob symholnes 
fertility his is a sort of unconscious mastery of the fruitfulness of 
things Labans farm therefore prospers under yacobsj hands 
the fertility of the flocks increased beyond all known measure 
{Joseph and His Brothers 303)” Jacobs preference for Rachel 

that a rcnundal on is at the bas s of the ohsenance of the Uboo - ToUm 4nd 
Taboo 6: 

’ Uann< wpLat on " l«st M ohm in ihe hUtory of the wofld 

a damming up ol des res and poi»en hai found lu ouilet in deeds of the tpm\ 
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over Leah suggests two explanauons 

the ■■ favored one ’ is to appear, hence the preference is m 
Nevertheless. Jacob must do penance for h|s ,,,3 

terial and the earthly. Leah is substituted by Laban 

'*"'^AsV™'> 8*^“ Laban, the wer^ 

recurring struggle between the favorite and the rejecte 
stap” The som of Leah are neglected Their concerns are pmc^ 
tical, and they cannot compete in beauty or wisdom 
••favored one ’ When the second book of the senes. Young 
Joseph, opens, we hnd Joseph and his father together, as v 
them in Ihe Prelude of the first volume The book opens ^ 
a discourse on beauty— which is perhaps nothing at a , 

magic of sex, sex itself become visible *’ The beauty of J P 
IS dual, at the age of seventeen he combines the attractiveness 
Uie male and female There is also the indefinable 
that comes with the development of his mind "He 
that God had guen man understanding in order that he mig 
deal with these sacred matters and make them more consisten 

. ” {Young Joseph, 15) The quarrel with the brothers continu 

and IS deepened by the obvious preference which Jacob shows or 
Joseph Ultimatcl) the course of the brothers hatred rec^^c 
positive direction, it leads to the uprising at the well at Dot an 
But in the end, the sons of Leah are to be merely the in^ 
strument, or one of the instruments, of Joseph s fate The robe o 
many colors that Jacob has given to his favorite is a symbol of i 
and death It is the robe in which Rachel has died, and it is to 
be the immediate cause of Joseph’s first spiritual death Know 
est thou not,’ ' says Joseph in answer to Reuben s inquiry about 
the robe, ** ' tliat it is in the power of death to change the sex, an ^ 
that Rachel still livcth for Jacob though in another form? 

(1 o«ng Joseph, 127) The story of the first death of Joseph in 
the valley of Dothan brings together all the tendencies the nove 
lias developed thus far the preference of tlie spiritual over th® 
material, the revolt of the material, and the remorse which fo 
lovvs The second book closes with the picture of Jacob's suffering 

K> here by a tlmiUr prexTM o( tramfmnn thry found eipra^ion In fyinp**^T 
and ore for ihe I te cntrutied lo the fafferer” (joi) 

’•Thomai Mann ^cung Joseph (Sew Vork I0S5)»4 
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o\ei the neus of his son s death He rails at God he m\ents and 
considers little stratagems for arcums enting God s purpose For 
the brethren the deed brings no comfort it has all of tlie char 
acteristics of the violent end produa of a wish fulfillment but 
from It they derive no satisfaction Tlie pattern has many of the 
aspecu of familial and racial history described by Freud in Totem 
The story docs not linger over the shattered hopes of Jacob 
and of tlie brethren Joseph is on his way to Egypt It ivas a 
deep cleavage and abyss tliat divided his present from his past 
It lias the grave He has apparently renounced all of his past 
life he changes his name to Usarsiph —the lost Joseph his 
owner IS Hequet the great midwife for he has assisted at the 
rebirth (Joseph in Egypt I 6 31)” He is sold in bondage to 
Potiphar the favorite of Pharaoh and he thus begins his Laban 
time For ten years he is to be with the household of Potiphar s 
estate Mann s portrayal of the two divarfs who live on the estate 
IS a masterpiece of ironic characterization Their antipolarnatures 
set oR well the conflict withm Joseph s soul Dudu is the trouble 
maker, a miniature of Laban but more spiteful His principal 
hope IS to destroy Joseph or to drive him out of die household 
Slocliower calls him an expression of the primitive pleasure 
principle die Id witli desires that are fundamentally sexual 
Bes on the other hand is Joseph s guardian and friend Slochower 
claims that he approximates the category of the Super Ego the 
warning good conscience ” 

Of Joseph s rise in the house of Potiphar little need be said 
for It is already a familiar story of the favorite one flourishing 
as by a spring arousing animosity among the less favored and 
ultimately falling back into the pit But to the figure of Mut em 
enet Mann gives much sympathetic attention Her unsuccessful 
attempt at seduction is something more tfian a struggle between 
evil and chastity Mann s diaractenzauon of Mut is cautious and 
reserved Ultimately her actions through careful explanation are 
given a dignity which makes her a tragic figure She is not by 
nature a seductress or a ivanton loose woman A woman over 

‘SbehowCT TAwnai Manni «<»»7 4t 45 j ntcicst ng n erpre 

tat on has Manns own approval see 16 «f 45 * 
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she kes steps to avo.d tt She be^ Pot.phar to send J^eph 
aray. and when Potiphar refuses to do so, she accepts h 
as parual justification of what is to follow Secretly her 
coLided with Potiphar's refusal, and she is I 

prepare for the inevitable 'IS'hat she now proceeds to do and 
OTOtional effect which her intriguing has upon her, can on y 
called the results o[ intense suffering 


[Mut's surrender to Joseph] %vas by its nature nothing 
Uian a Molent. terrified outburst concerned to save, in 
last or almost the last moment, her fleshly honour ari 
human isomanhood— to sa\c. or rather to secure it. t o g 
It meant the abandonment and sacrifice o£ her spintua a 
religious honour, o£ eierything m the realm o£ the idea o 
ivludi her life ivas based (II. 459^®) 


Joseph offends again, this time his arrogant innocence is o 
make for traged) and death The sex dn\e in Mut is natura , t 
\aolcnce of its exposure is consistent ivilli the strength o£ its prior 
repression Remorse is in this case furiously projected, m 
stinctual energies finally express themseUes in an enraged an^ 
bitter accusation against Joseph Joseph’s refusal to yield to i nt 
importunate smsIi is not caused by sexual indifference on his part 
The refusal is linked with the religion of Jacob and with josep i * 
mission in Egypt For Joseph this is a struggle between Jaco 5 
God and Alum Rc He is again * tlirown into the pit ’ , that is, ic 
again dies, in punishment for his arrogance and unthinking 
egoism 

Tins elaborate expression of Hebraic story and universal 
mjth follosss with anistic freedom the suggestions ssluch 
found in Freud s speculations about the racial unconscious Tiic 
sum total of them is of significance for a fresh and onginal inter 
prctaiion of human history 
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(1) Hwtor) IS described as 1 recurrence of myths— person 
aUi) archetj'pes, aistoms, repressions, which constitute the stuff 
of mm Hence it is not the institutional, but the irrational, not 
the conscious but tlie unconscious, tliat matters 

(2) Life IS portnycd as a struggle betueen the ego and the 
id, the general result of this stru^le is the achievement of a 
balance beti\ cen the two 

(3) The life of the individual reflects this larger struggle 
betueen taboo and desire 


(4) Punishment is meted out equally for overemphasis upon 
the spiritual and for reliance upon the material qualities in ex 
pcricnce Thus Jacob is punished by Labans hoaxing on the 
uedding night, and Joseph 1$ twice punished Mut condemns 
Joseph justly, not for rape but for refusing to satisfy the desire 
lie has aroused m licr 

(5) Ultimately, Nfann's wish is to show the increasing social 
lation of the human will, as 11 alters its purpose through recurring 
experience Thus Joseph is used as a symbol of inaeasing social 
solidarity and cooperation, m the fourth novel of the series, 
Joseph, the Provider^* 


The " Freudian hope.' expressed m the Ntw Introductory 
Lcctrrrcc, tl.at the ego wdl be extended by the uture work of 
psychoanalysts the energ.es of the id harnessed to the 
Stis ts nhat Mann has tn m.nd. tn h.s fourth nove VVe 
suggest that Mann intends Joseph as the racial symbol of the ego 

whicli will serse as a prototype of avihrat.on ,, 

One other mterestmg apphcat.on of 
to be seen in the union of Dibhcal story and dream imerpreB 
t.on Freuds msistence upon wish fulfillment as the source of 
most personal dreams may appear to f 
Mann's analysis of the dreams of Joseph Though ' 

cemed pnraLly sn.h the problem of mak.ng the b.bhcal story 


... jowph 0,c .r. 

collective common and the wUeemVfa h neuiraUied 

I«,bt.on»nd community ^ .he democracy 

-as according to our hopes and direreent nations under the equalizing 

tX. /-^X ...U ,Ws,X,ar.- 

D C. »9ta) . 18 
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psychologically creditable, he is tree to use the 

Lth some independence In the early dreams of Joseph. ^ 

as in those rvhich he interprets for the f uar 

fulfilled more than that of the dreamer Th P 

quality of these dreams rvhich makes ® ” ;.U 

Mann suggests in "Preud and the Future the 

plays a large role in dictating the nature of events "h** ^ ^ 

to It, It may not be altogether irregular that the rvish 

IS both God s and Joseph’s That Mann rras ariare *e Jiatu ^ 

and construcuon of human dreams, rihose rvish fulfiUmen 

obviously o£ a sexual nature, is brilliantly illustrated by i 

scription of Mutemenets dream at the \ery beginning o 

relationship isith Joseph {Joseph tn Egypt> 39*^3) 

the limits of a single dream the story of Mut's seduction 

Joseph IS told, and the symbolism of the dream suggests a com 

plete fulfillment of her unconsoous wish It is a brilliantly con 

structed dream pattern, well adjusted to tlie needs of the narrative, 

and certainl) not m any ivay a violation of its purpose 


Vlt 

The figures of Thomas Mann and Franz Kafka seem strangel) 
grouped w ithin the same chapter Kafka’s rejection of Freud lea 
to a personal relationship with a powerful but incoraprehensi e 
God, whose irrational caprice demands an act of faith be) on 
reason and abo\e collective ethics Manns acceptance of Freu 
leads to the development of a hopeful ethical and religious scheme, 
in which the irrational energies of the id are slowl) being brought 
within the benevolent control of the ego and of all its soaal an 
political accessories kafka s theolog) and ethics are intense!) 
personal, dccpl) rooted m his own experiences from which the) 
seem to have gamed man) at least of their external cliaracteristics 
At the same time Kafka is more miensel) aware— more bilterl) 
aware one might sa)— than is Mann of the hopelessness of modern 
man and of the spiritual disintegration of our time In such 3 
time as this, neither tradition nor revolution seems to have 
brought stabilit), man is thrown back upon his owm resources. 
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and he is pitifully inadequate for the tasJ. of spintuaf reintegra 
tion Mann s first hand acquaintance with Nazism on the other 
hand forced him to \ enture a senous reshaping of die relationship 
of art with morality He had for some time been teaching the 
peculiar nature of the artist and pointing out his insight into the 
unconscious resources of man s behavior and energy He did not 
diangc oscmight from an unpolitical man to a political Jec 
turer and special pleader He turned to that form of irrationalism 
uhidi he thought hid most hope for the future of man This it 
seemed to him is the saence of psychoanalysis especially as it is 
applied to the study of mythology and pnmitne religious thought 
and custom 

Another important difference beiueen the tivo men can be 
detected in their separate uses of humor Kafka s humor is largely 
descriptive comedy designed to point to tlie pathetic m mans 
strivings Manns iron) is mcdtaltve an effort on bis part not to 
lake the full responsibility for his characters appearance or acts 
Kafka 1$ ahva)s deeply iniolscd as a victim of his oivn irony 
^fann $ irony is playful but aloof free from any severe burden of 
sympathy The acdibility of Kafka s thesis depends upon a per 
manent breakdown of social controls and a collapse of social 
morale His is the position taken by those tvho mistrust the all 
coo-human agencies for human betterment Mannsposmon of 
course depends for its acceptability upon the immediate fulfill 
ment of what he promised m his political speeches and in the 
fourth sohime of his tctralc^ 

Both ivrilers are closely assoaated with the theories and sub 
jeci matter of ps)clioanal)Si$ Neither accepts psychoanalysis with 
out some aesthetic reserve Kafka however kept his approach to 
the irrational on purely personal grounds— maintaining that the 
sole salvation is a personal reconciliation with an all powerful 
but mdiffetent God In his political philosophy Mann developed 
from an individual sense of isolation to the provisional acceptance 
of a union of democratic souls who might bring about a healthy 
set of controls over irrational forces This interpretation is based 
of course upon the Joseph stones and the addresses of the World 
War II years In his last books Mann wient back to earlier themes 
his irony playing upon a world much more limited in scope but 
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perhaps more deeply penetrating that that of the tetralogy. There 
is no doubt, however, that in the Joseph novels Mann’s social 
consciousness achieved its greatest aesthetic expression. In the 
Freudian suggestiveness of the Biblical story— in terms of what 
Freud thought of as a recurrence in generations of social history 
of familial complexities— Mann’s most incisive commentary upon 
“ the tribe of man *' seemed to have emerged gradually from his 
career as an interpreter of the modern Geistesgeschichte, 



chapter VIii 


THREE AMERICAN VERSIONS 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


At the ueak of his career, in the mid twenties, allies hailed Sher 
wood Anderson as the ' American Tmudian, 
writer who knew his psychology end PO“«^ ^ 
knowledge and experience to which « 

Anderson had spoken of the "f^naMv equipped 

Amerioin himwKd^ had personal knowledge of 

suffering from the shutting out life so that 

place, and the businessman, Y patients for 

he might importune the go «s of 

mu^j":ad Urkab.e opportunity for the literary use 

ration For one thing, native talent, which ivas 

were scarcely willmg to gra nurtured by a native sym 

founded on personal experience and nurtureu y 
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pathy for h.s subjea ma.tcr Was Anderson 
Laljst? D.d he proceed utterly unm.ndful 

order to answer these questions, it “ . s„ie and 

antecedent, local influences "h"* be 

attitude There is no lack of autobiographical 

sides the two admitted!) autobiographical ^ StryT 

Story (1924) and Sherwood Anderson s Memoirs imV- 

are th two autobiographical notels. IPindy ^tePhersonsSon 

(igiG) and Ter (1926) In these, and in other 
a mass of contradictory material, which h^ for some 

his death made the biographer’s task difficult. y\e canat 

only to settle upon certain recurrent themes which, 1 ^ 

not dratv-n from life, can at least be regarded as matters ' 
Anderson s mind tsas preoccupied 

One of these important themes is Andersens re uo 
with his parents He calls his father a " ruined dandy from 
South ‘ tsho ts*as “ made for romance For him there sv 
such thing as a fact ‘ He describes his oss-n iniuauon into 
i^orld of letters as a rebirth "And if >ou ha\e read ^ j 

svill find It of additional interest that, in my fanaful rebirth, 
have retained the seiy form and substance of m> earthly mot e 
svhile getting an entirely nets father, ■\^hom 1 set up— 
anjthing but a hero of him— onl) to sling mud at him 

This father u portrayed m Anderson s first published nose 
as ‘ a confirmed liar and braggart.’ ’ He describes a pathetic 
scene in rvhich Windy McPherson offered to blow the bugle ^ 
a Fourth-o£ July celebration, then, in a critical moment, re\ea 
his utter incompetence with the instrument. In these and many 
other references to his father* In Anderson s image, the 
possessed the same quality of visid imagination that Shen^o 
was to exploit in himself, and there is a closer tie between the 
two men than one would gather from the citations made 1° 
Afemoirs Anderson desotes a chapter to explaining this a® 


*A Story Telia'* Story (New Yoit, 1924) 34 r his 

*tbtd^ 114 Hu portrait of bu mother seemed equally imagmaUTe tor 
brothers did not recognize m it any resemblance to the actual mother •c-ni 

•Sherwood Anderson Tlindy VcPhmons Son (Sew York, 19**) » ** ^ 
published, New ^ork. 1916 ^ 

• Anderson s methods were such that the father of the autobiographical ooc 
u as fully colored as is the lather image of the fiction. 
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biguous relationship His father rvas always showing off yet 
Anderson admits that there was a hidden bond of sympathy and 
common interest Among the incidents which reveal this bond 
to him IS a common adventure at a near by lake For the fint 
time I knew that I was the son of my hither He was a story teller 
as I was to be It may be that I even laughed a little softly there 
m the darkness If I did I laughed knowing that I would never 
again be wanting another father • This is a last considered 
view, a recognition of the fact that in the field of literary art 
Andenon was himself to demonstrate his fathers skill in story 

telling . , , „ 

For his mother Anderson felt great sympathy and love His 
desire to romanticize her to show her a heroine vvho struggled 
boldly and patiently widi poverty and loved silently but sincerely 
results in several idealized portraits in his early wor s 

It IS so ssonderiuUy comforting to tliinl. of ones mother as 
a dark beautiful and somewhat mysterious woman 
When she spoke her words were filled with 

but often she commanded all of us by the strength of her 

silences • 

In his imagination he is altvays championing f f “ 
irresponsible villain usually some ^ 

colors much of his self criticism 

These are obviously native ^ J'me iLide horn 

hook psychology to appreciate leir i g 3g,na„on alto 

that Anderson lived liis °^**‘^r,dhood which 

gethcr separate from .he world of 

ru’ hXey caS’be Xmd by d..e« reference to .he facts of 
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.he real rrorld The art.st s deliberate entrance d'e life clothe 
fancy serves to free him of the restrictions of Phi Us ■ 
secures his work against any tendencies he may have ha 
prostituting his talents 

There are no Puritans in that life The dry sisters of PhiUstia 
do not come in at the door They cannot breathe in the m 
o£ fancy The Puritan, the reformer who scolds at the 
tans, the dry intellectuals, all who desire to uplift, to 
life on some definite plan conceived within the human 
die of a disease of the lungs They would do better to 7 
in the world of fact (Story Teller's Story, 77) 


The world of fancy was often the real world— Anderson 
tamed the idea that the people of his dreams and visions 
have more reality than his own physical self and the ^ 
women who populated the ostensible world His constant rea i^^ g 
served apparently to feed his dream mmd, or to give him 
background upon which I can construct new dreams (*5 ) 
This world of fancy is the half conscious state of daydream, sup 
plemented by dreams and visions for the most part elaborate 
upon by the dreamer Dreams arc for Anderson the most co 
herent expression of his other world Dream fragments are t e 
facu of the world of fancy They are the means by which An er 
son flees reality, most often, they are simply wish fulfillments 
with the artist playing a heroic role and gaming in fancy wna 
he has failed to get in actual life ^ Yet they arc not always this, 
he sometimes reports a dream which one may, with some mis 
giving, accredit as having actually been experienced 

Thoughts fluting an effort to awaken out of dreams, voices 
heard, voices talking somewhere in the distance, the figures 
of men and women 1 have know flashing m and out of dark 
ness 


Again the great empty place I cannot breathe There is a 
great black bell without a tongue swinging silently in dark 

’Cf "The Relation o£ the Po« to Day Dreaming 173-®S writer 

" create* a world of phantasy which he utei very fcnomly 
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not !l tnin^i and sitings miling a grot arch and I auait 
silent and Irigtilcnol Non 11 stops and descends sloitlj I 
am lettlfied Can nothing slop the great descending iron bell? 
It slops anil hangs for a moment and noiv it drops suddenly 
and I am a prisoner under the great bell 

nil a frantic clfort I am aiiabc (iSp-fli) 


riiii folloits the [lattern of an anMCtj dream siitli all lU diitor 
lion and complicated sjanlxilism \el Anderson regards the dream 
as the artists birthright an image of the fane) iihicli he ma) 
treat as he pleases. He still retreat into 11 as a means of indirect 
expression of srxial mliciim in man) tespecu Ins tmnees appear 
to be dehberalel) made though their cientiial eltect ma) be 

cenume cnnucli , . 

So in Ll)rii as he has pictured the incident in A Slory 
rrlUrt Slot) and elsesthere he stulls out of his place of businHi 
and Ins home iKiund for the adsenturous noithere To hisaiton 
ishesl sient^rapher he sa,l M) feeta.e eold 
from long stalling in a riser Non I shall S” ,,„5s?,.|,rld 
(313)' Tint dramatic renunciation of the 
sthile 1 demonitrate. a lisely imagination seareel, ^ 

the facts According to neit.paper dispatches of 
son sra, discosered on December 2 ip.s mleh 

streets of Cle, eland and sra, taken to a "car b, ^ to sdu 
In, stife came immediatel, The ease 

brealdos, n earned es iilently by siserstorl. kUnle he itiu^ 
m the hospital Anderson contemplated s^nting country as 
sensations he experienced svhile he wan ere 

a nomad I. 1. ^ ^p^nlin re^ur;" from 

money svill ahsays he welcome ^ made 

Cleseland be spent tsso more ‘"J sub- 

plans for Ins life m CIncago quotations 

stdes eonstderabl) tn the ''8^, 'J'^'^tTen mo kinds of ex 
suggest at best a , ihesTstatemcnts be critieired for 

pcricnce He is nor "‘"'"f lecomrrucnons of the past 

inaccuracy often they ate imaginaiise tec 

lupplied by W lHan» Suuon 
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only major themes running 

from the moment of compos.uon When I had 

nell," he says m h.s Notebook, "there tras a kind of i^n J 

conscousness There may he httle every 

„e could bear havmg them sensitive ‘ 

thing about every person tve meet' » The h>dden tho^ghu 

dangerous and had best be glossed over by the fancy ^ 

dreams tshich he is always reporting. " 0 "<= 

der, interest, quite naturally-is unashamed, does n ^ 

logical . As for myself, I leave the fact that I has e such 

to the psychoanalysts ” {Notebooks, 

•With the help of Flo)d Dell, whom he first met m 9 3^ 
Anderson r\as soon associaung with the Chicago intellectu 
their ‘ Greenwich Village ” Anderson rarely partiapated 
cussions oE ideas, but was aUoys ready to tell a story ^ jj 

241 - 43 ) Nevertheless, he tvas present when his fnends 
Treud eagerly as a new thing, and he agreed to an ama 
analysis 

Freud had been discovered at the time and all the young 
intelleauals were busy analyzing each other and 
they met. Floyd Dell was hot at it We had gathered in t 
evening in somebody's rooms Well, 1 hadn t read Freu 0 
fact, 1 never did read him) and was rather ashamed o my 
Ignorance 

And now [Dell] had begun psyching us Not Floyd alone 
but others in the group did it. They psyched me They 
psyched men passing in the street It VNas a time when it 
well for a man to be somewhat guarded in the remarks ^ 
made, what he did with his hands (Afemoirs, 243 ) “ 

Anderson had come to Chicago v\ith his mind as yet only 
vaguely made up about tlie life of the artist. He was very uniid 


Sherwood Andertons hotehook {New York 1926) 183 . . 

“Thu amateur piyching ordinarily lollowed one of two 
expenmmis wjih word assoaaiion* a technique which Freud and Jung 
mend as part of the analytic procedure* (a) rague generalizations about a 
“completes" and “rcprewions” and popular anal>su of “sjmptomatic zOS 
following roughly the suggestions given m Freuds Psychopathology of 
Ijfe and referring if the group was well enough read to parts of the * 
ConlTibutimi to a Theory of Sex 
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about admitting that he was interested in writing Whether or 
not he had found a parallel in the psj choanal) tic approacli to 
human behavior, he denied having actually read Freud or ex 
plotted him in his writing He was in the habit of reading iwdel). 
with no more deliberate purpose than to add to his dreams liis 
reading iras unsystematic and diffuse and he was perhaps jealous 
of his own originality It was his habit to search out a mans 
works once they had been referred to him or he had seen some 
similarity to his own way of thinking IVhen the critics pointed 
to a Russian influence I began to read the Russians to find out 
if the statement so often made concerning me and 
be true (Story Tellers Story. 48) Sometimes he and h’* 
would get a copy of a book and read aloud from it “bout the 
work of Gertrude Stem he reports My brother •“d been at 
some sort of a gathering of hteiary people on the esenmg befo e 
and someone had read aloud from Miss S.cns new bo k he 
bought Tender Battens and he brought it to me and we sat 
a time reading the strange sentences ** ilie> 

"Whatever Anderson s reacuons were to psy ) > 

were scarcely professional With Dr Trigant Bunow^he New 
York psychologist whose work had b”" by 

rence and Frank ^'“j, ' f any one man successfully 

>011 undersmnd butyoudont ™ e«^n^ aemonstrates the con 

trof“:o‘’o;^smgmindsconcerningacentialproh.em 


oniBie psX’anal)« baa b.mminmo 1 
horon*ctxi;'‘Xof:.md^ 

rrer:setroTr-"-bn-'Sb -nacbnowedged to 

n r «. to Cmnidc Stem. Cvopaply -ntf FUjt 

'•Sherwood Anderwn rretacc Entu 

"nu™. r.,u,o.n.ir~ «ui. imimra ‘r 

Anderson In "Se^ fn „ ago*" 1“ ‘S’®* 

inodent Borrow oecurred tm jan 
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the personal equation that secretly actuated our separate 
positions 

Anderson’s opposition to psychoanalysis appears “JT 
founded upon a personal conviction that the ’ 
o£ which he speaks in "Seeds ’ cannot be remedied by 
though It can be described by the artist It is another assert on 
o£ his independence oE the psychologists, and is this time P 
ported by an accurate reEerence to it by the psychologist in qu 
non In a letter Trigant Burrow has reaffirmed his opinion r 
garding Anderson's intellectual independence 

My feeling is that Sherwood Anderson was, like Freud, a 
genius in his own right Anderson was a man of amazing 
intuitive flashes but again, like Freud, the chief source o 
his material was his own uncanny insight 

I can say very definitely that Anderson did not tea 
Freud, nor did he draw any material from what he knew o 
Freud through others Don’t you think that all schools h e 
to lay claim to an apt scholar? I think this largely accounts 
for the psychoanalysts quite unwarranted adoption of Ander 
son OE Anderson I would say that socially he was one 0 
the healthiest men I have ever known His counter offensive 
in Seeds ’ amply testifies to this Indeed on this score many 
orthodox psychoanalysts might very profitably take a le^ 
from his book ** 


There is internal evidence, however slight, that leads us to 
suspect that Anderson was aivare of the intellectual version 0 
Freud and that he did not altogether dismiss it from his mind 
The classic reference to Freud in Anderson s writings is the hne 
given to Bruce Dudley ‘ If there is anything you do not under 
stand in human life, consult the works of Doctor Freud Noth 
ing further seems to have been done with this reference it ap 
pears to be casual and of little consequence 

Elsewhere, when he deals with such matters as dreams Ander 
son submits them to the psychoanalysts for further consideration, 

•‘Burrow toe at 

•‘Tngant Burrow to Frederick J Hoffman October s 154* 

• Dark Laughter (New York 19*5) *30 
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but he refuses to label his experience with an) of their tenns Oc 
casionally the language appears m his novels In Poor JVhtte he 
refers to Clara Buttenvorth s vision on the tram So strong was 
It that It affected her deeply buried unconscious self and made 
her terribly afraid " ^Vhen he desaibes the dreams of Ben 
Peeler, Bidwell carpenter he uses language not dissimilar to that 
analyst— though there is nothing in this description which Ander 
son could not have witten rvithout the aid of ps)choanal)sis 
Ben s night is taken up with two dreams In the first he kills a 
man, or tliinks that he has killed him Then With the incon 
sistency common to the physical aspect of dreams the darkness 
passed away and it was daylight (206) This is not wiiliout some 
significance, for it indicates a knowledge of the phenomenon of 
distortion in dreams (as the second dream itself does) and may 
imply either a deep personal interest in dreams or a study of 
Freud s dream interpretation or even both 

This IS slender evidence indeed for the cthics extrawgant 

claims Rebecca West for example says that Anderson s exces 

sive preoccupation wiUi the new p 5 )clioIogy strikes deeply at the 
root of his talent Contrasting his The Triumph of the Cgg with 
another American work Miss West calls Andersens book in 
finitely more valuable precisely because its autJior is saturated 
wnih the new psycliology. ‘ to an extraordinary degree It dictates 
his subjects His stories are monotonously full of young girls 
coming back to their home towns with a suiiose and a psychosis 

of middle aged men corked by inhibitions « ReMewing llinM 

burg Ohio, H W Boynton links psychoanalysis witli Russian 
realism as the pnnapal influences upon Anderson At worst he 
seems in this book like a man who lias too freely 
doctrine of the psychoanalysts and fares thereafter with eyes 

,vhose tl ,vas pnmanly .o oppose the 

analysis to the inltibniom of Puriutnisnt in Atnertcan Itietatur 
..saovood Aedoton A,.r nttOe (No. S.A a d, tS. do, pubtodod 

NewYoik igio In Aw b5”) S^l 

»Rcb«c»W«t InLUernryDsest LXMII 

66. Sec alio “An Exponent cf ibe ^ew i-iycno.^CT 

<‘9*0 33 -4» 0»cT the Lot," In XUX (1919) '*!)■ 

‘•Henry W homton “All Oier we 
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H.st.ochaptersonAndenoncaUh.m^^^^ 

excellence" Anderson, above all, dev ot tpctin^' tt 

and 5usu,.^ 

a.e most recant contrtbuuons of Arnen^n ^ P^o„, 

analysis " (182) In his entliusiasm for this single prcoc P 

Michaud indulges in extremes of commentary, speaking 
Ness Englander.” he refers to a sane in Uiat story :« 
beauuful and almost technically Freudian . de 

inhibition base rarely been so dramatically and 

scnbed” (18&-9O Anderson, says Michaud, cooperates 

Freudian psychologist in adsocating the release of inhibiuo 
repression He ss.ll preach the doctrine, and bfe ss.ll emp^ 
pnsons " It vmU raue the hd of the ' well where the 
monsters are asleep, these monsters which the Puntan felt ^ P 
•\sithin himself, and which he carefully and wisel> held in cn 


One other example of such criuasm comes from the P®” 
Camille J McCole, who uses ps>choanal>sis to prove that An 
sons wnungs are evil If we cannot follow Anderson, he sajs, 
shall have to go to Freud for explanation, " One must know 
master before he can comprehend the pupil ' McCole s me 
IS to argue by analogy, but to confuse the reader so that he is 
to believe that the parallel activity actually means direct influence 
Anderson commits two of the Freudian fallaaes he looks on y 
on one side of Mam Street and that side the very shady 
which slinks the stream of day-dreamers, perverts, the ' inhibit » 
the morally atrophied, the erotics, and the eccentrics that m ^ 
his pages” Secondly, Anderson, like Freud, believes that ^ 


**Regu Michaud The Amenean I^ovet To-daj a Social and Psychology 
Study (BoKon 1931), *56 

**Thit »«inmglv apl quotation u denied from John Webiteri itre^ni 
comoousaoi Vfany (New York, 1923) Z17 But Michaud distorw 

reteience and introduces the tena “ Freudian monsters ” of his cjwo accor ^ ^ 
must be admitted henreser that this descnption of the unconscious *"sre'* 
setnbla closely other metaphors srbidi popularuen or opponents of psychoana 
used to describe the uoconscsous 
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method of free association, as employed m psychoanalysis is a 
good model for the novelist to follow His characters should 
‘ speak freely ’ and hold nothing back that might be either 
** shameful or painful ’ In so following the Freudian method of 
" telling all,” Anderson has violated both good taste and morality 
Anderson s preoccupation with sex is not only just like Freud s it 
IS derived from psychoanalysis The cure, for Anderson s patients 
as well as for Freuds is to have them gise up all restraints. ' sur 
render themselves to the particular impulse or passion which is 

disturbing their lives . ” r^u u 

These are extreme cases of critical misjudgment Those who 
were closest to Anderson during his life in Chiago and New 
York, either do not refer to Freud at aU« or suggest moderately 
that Anderson and Freud are working along parallel lines « There 
seems little hesitancy, however, in associating the two men and 
the temptation to ascribe an actual influence is easi y in u ge 
The reasons for this easy ascription are not obscure Most im 
portent, of course, was the recognition that Freud had “n'tibut 
to American criticism the term rcpreritoti w iic i 
significance, almost immediately, for the fields o socio o^, i 
biography and literary criticism Anderson was hailed as th 
lead„ in the American fight against conventional ^ 

novels appeared coincidentally with the beginning 

in the new psychology He dealt with frustration 

with the frustration of normal sex expression His dcdicatio 

■■ Sherwood Anderson ^„lJjJh,^no'*^freud'r*rAeorrw o, lAe 

131 13 « 133 ancole 'W" ““^oSedm m a looinoic boi ihc quota 

Weurorer (New York ‘ 9 'rt .„d lo the reader torAndenon, 

Uons appear lo be coming from AneJenon 

theory of fiction shernood Andenon American” 

■•See for example ’'oberiMon Anderron i tiones are 

m P.rg,n.a auurlerlj ilen.e® XWI (W) ,he m 

concerned with the fcuitraiion o m cnier mio undenunding wiih 

ability of one being to come n 

another . „,,„i references to Anderson one may note 

•‘Among the more moderate ,5, ljo a. Spegels “The New 

John Crowe Ransoms “Freud and (reference to Bruce* affair In Dark 

Jargon Psychology m -IwdioSwljSis and American Fiction 6^ 

Laughter) Maxv,ell Conteraporary Cntieism second »eno 

nen^ Seidel Canbys "'''fl j.f L^ndetson . Many iUarr.<.g« with ^e moiaU 
<NewYork 19*4) SeT Aschology m Modem Fiction 6C9 Al)>e 

of the new age phn Urrarj ,^5 

Gregory* Sherwood Anderson 



=40 rrcud,au,smaudThcL,U,aoM,^d 

,V,n«.urg. 0;,.o .o h.s mother .s 

L first aLu m h.m " tho fiung« to see , „ 

Uves- Had not the" nets tstsdom „rdream slbolU^nd ^ 

.he field ot fiction? Anderson s use of ^ cnt.es 

the vision appeared also to play a Anderson hes. 

Not tl.e least important, however, w-M the fac 

rated himself to acknowledge any h m many 

nutted himself fully, in answer to his cr.t.« Tim ^ 

other cases, sucli as the influence of .nguences, 

row, and James Joyce, he was ready .to ndmit 

and in some cases to embrace his " mentors <="^l^“^^cta 

was oddly silent about Freud and psychoanalysis Tire ^gS 

non of the cnt.es was, therefore, pardonably easy to mak 

(1) Anderson s early life m Ohio towns had much ^ 

his fundamental attitude toward his writing Certainly 

no handbook ot psyclioanalysis as a guide to using his cy 

eats, or his imagination 

(a) yVhen he came to Chicago for the first time in J ' 
anxious to begin a writers life, he had not as yet hrar o p ^ 
choanalysis The ideas in two of his earliest books. II tnay 
Pherson'sSon (1916) and Il'inesburg, Ohio (1919), so Ur 
can determine from internal evidence or from a jg 

the facts of Anderson s early ‘ Chicago period, ” may safely he 


to be his oi\Ti 

(3) In Chicago, with Floyd Dell, the Lucian Carys, and 
garet Andersoin, he participated in literary discussions, and it " 
here that he first became acquainted with the ideas and 
prehended under the phrase “ the new psychology ' He notea 
similarity in subject matter, remarked upon the popular habit o 
‘ psyching but claims not to have gone any further than that. 

(4) Beginning svith Poor White (1920) , though he did no^ 
alter radically his point of view, he noted that his field ^ 
being explored by psychoanalysis, whose researches bore many 
the same marks which charactemed his fictional approach 
Mamages (1923) and Dark Laughter (1925), together 
seseral shorter stones in The Triumph of the Egg (ig^O ^ 
Horses and Men (1923), reflect this interest in frustrations an 
repressions, as they affect Emilies, or unmarried w omen 
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(5) Anderson developed his themes quite independently of 
Freudian influence, but witii such a startling likeness of approach 
that critics fell into the most excusable error of their times, it 
seemed an absolute certainty that Anderson should have been 
influenced directly by Freud 

Throughout all of this Anderson maintains a skeptical am 
tude toivard the new psychology, sometimes the reaction is simply 
humorous *' at other times as m the case of Trigant Burrow, he 
becomes actively insistent upon his independent position That 
psychoanalysis encouraged hostility to the social sources of re 
pression, especially in America, cannot be denied, but the Freud 
lan deals only with the individual problem of neurosis and has 
always hesitated to suggest changes m the social system which is 
in part responsible either for a neurosis or for its imperfect cure 
Man) wnters of the twenues tliought oUierwise, however, to them 
psychoanalysis suggested a weapon for fighting the soiircw o re 

pression or an excuse for fleeing from them Further. Andenon s 

frequent reference to the sex problems of his characters was likely 
to convince the critics more readily They hesitated to distin^ish 
between the clinical study of neurosis and the literary study of 
frustration 


The Andersonian village is examined " from within 

bothers htlle wrth the placid and deceptive 

life, bnt 1, concerned pr.manly ivrth the '"'■"P ° 

live within the naiTow confines of village society ^ 

. « n 1. , few w«k» »so I dmed w.th a Udj who ipoke 

•• As for example Only . Perhaps I am trying to escape the 

spiral evolution My head _ pj^hoanalped by a psydioanalysL 

age of words I ha. e a dreadful fw co-icred on W «t «ih st^ 

On some n.ghu I dream of itote a bed sheet to p^ 

trying to get away from one an 

Andenon Lets Co Mtehacl McCarthy who shouts his pnyer 

•• As. for example in the case os 
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s,on .mpruoned are often f not un 

tendency to misunderstand pure P himself, I'ho 

usually:ho«eser. it is the timidity °£ ‘"‘i s.« ^er hi 
permiL the curtailment of his “nononal We bemuse 
of his strength Hatred of the »»'■=" ‘O™ or h ^P 

,enes to deflect the energies of men f™"' dn- 

normal outlets Escape from '>'>«<»«"'■ ,ntle. sympto- 

giace m the eyes of the community, is Myers s 

Satie acts-such as Doc Reefy s |«per P''^ ^Xtitu^ for 

nervous gestures tilth his hMds -or in sy ^ Curtis 

actual sensual gratification The retelauon to '>>" ^ ^ 

Hartman, for example, satisfies him because he to obse 
hand of God laid on the immoral naked fom „£ 

For Anderson’s tillagers the body is fundamen^y “ 
expression, no force can elfecutely silence the b^y '"*0 ^ 

ine It ugly The desire for rvealth has caused Tom Butt 
to^neglect the life of the body, makes htm a senarit of ^ 
masters all of his relationships with his wife and , 

distorted and tiMsted as a consequence Clara’s ‘ coming o g 
temporarily arouses his interest in the body *’ As m the oa) 
his courtship of her mother and before the possessne 
him destrojed his ability to lose, he began to feel \aguely tba 
about him ssas full of significance" {Poor White, i43"44) 
this new interest is soon counteraaed by suspicion of his daug ter 
acuons he refuses to allow her any normal outlets for her ^ 
aw'akened passion, and ships her off to the state uni\ ersity at 
earliest opportunity ^ 

Are not these examples evidences of neurosis 
pression *? Not altogether— and in some respects not at all 
Anderson has another explanation for many of these acts— 


from the )ail “ Oh Faiherl Send down to men a new Chnsl- Let hini ^ ^ 
churches and into courthouses into aues and into UJwns like this sho ^ ^ 
* Be Ashamed* Be ashamed of your cowardly concern over your smscUing sou 
Anderson Tr«ndy ifePhersons Son . ^ 

”“In the office he wore also a linen duster with huge pockets into w 
he contmually stuffed scraps of paper After some weeks the scraps of papw 
little hard round balls and when the pockets were filled he dumped them out upon 
the floor” Sherwood Anderson IVineshurg Ohio (New York, n.d.) t9- 

**“The slender expressne fingers former active forever striving to ^ 
themseho m his pockets or behind his back, came forth and became the pitt 
rods of hu machinery of expression.” Ibtd^ g 
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native inarticulateness of the Middle Westerner The valiant soul 
of which Anderson speahs ” vnll rebel against conformity and de 
feat It, but the average, all too-human townsman suppresses the 
beauty or the yearning in his soul, and appears inarticulate and 
weah in his community To Anderson the forces which deprived 
man of the simple, beautiful life are sometimes social and eco 
nomic, but it is mans inherent timidity, his unwillingness or 
Ills inahihty to circumvent the laws and restnettons of the just 
which account mainly for Ins conformity The life witliin him 
IS stilled for lack of courage, if it is ever revealed, the reahration 
comes in moments of poignant sorrow, or violent deathly revo t 
Mary Cocliran, for c-taraple. has hated her father to the day of liis 
death-hated him for what he has done 10 her mother Only a 
moment before he dies of a heart attack does the truth come to 
her. the wall between him and her has been built solely by his 
inarttculateness” Not infrequently this 
from an enforced taciturnity regarding mailers of 
Wescott confesses to her mother her intention to go « “1 ago 
lover, her mother breaks a lifelong stienee on ihe subject 

IS a male made fiction, she says sex is dirty and a sin 

actJ=r'^rr^:es::f=E 

high schook her ‘i^ermmat.on .0 b«ome respe- 

odds of village opinion and the tongues 

she yields to the importunities J 

begin to wag 

ihu an aeou. 

(New Yotk 19*4) 
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There was a rery tender delicate thing ’''>‘>’.n her t^ny 
people had named to h.ll-that nas certam To Wit 
Lhcate thing within was a passion that manUn ^ 

All men and women tried to do it First the in 
killed the thing within himself, and then tried to kill u m 
Others Men and women were afraid to let the thing uv 

The sm had temporarily released her from the respect of h^ 
fellorvs. but for several reasons it did not point the vvay ^ 
happiness The accusing finger of her society for^d her 
he-the vvorV of fantasy, which elaborated as 
needed, until she herself believed and lived it. This proj 
of her one sm against conventional morality vs'as absorbe i 
world of fancy, until that world alone existed for her, dicta e 
laws, and demanded its own kind of conformity It was eve 
ally to demand suiade of her. There are ps>choanal>tic 
all of this cxpenence-repression, projecuon, " ® Had 

ism," " subsututive graufication "—but they are not needed 
a psychoanalyst come upon May Edglcy before the coroner v 
yet needed, he might have heard her story and interprete i 
much the same way as Anderson did For the ps>choanalyst t 
study of her problem might have led to a cure— a 
interests, or a more wholesome and sensible sublimation o 
instinctive life, for Anderson, the result was tragic death 
Anderson regarded the Puritan world of fact a hard and 
master of many of his characters, here too he is speaking ^ 
phenomenon of repression, as his American contemporaries 
used that terra Anderson considers the conflict one 
nature itself and the world of power, wealth, and religion 
contrast is symbolized on several occasions by a natural worl ^ 
which the character hides from the artificial In the cornfie 
the heroine of " The New Englander ” finds the source of life* s® 
long Ignored by her New England vsorld In ansiver to an obscure 
impulse, she rushes into the cornfield, exposes herself, and, m a 
frantic effort to find recompense for tlurt^ five >ears of repression, 
kisses the cornstalks This wild, impetuous act is her ansv'cr to 
the stifling VNorld of the Puritan, it is as though the earth itse 


“ Unused ** In Hones and Men (New Yorit, 1923) . 
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could serve to point out the tolly of excessive inhibition In his 
Memoirs Anderson speaks o£ the cornfield symbol with tenderness 
and affection I could lie on the warm earth under the corn and 
see the life of insects hear the soft sound of broad green leaves 
rubbing across each other as the summer winds blew over the 
fields It was a place for lovely thoughts I even fancied that 
the rustling leaves of the corn were whispering to me (33) 

Anderson ivas syrapatheucally aware of the mute inglorious 
midu estemer and felt that men failed most of all to find adequate 
sex orientation The solution of many of the problems posed in 
his stories (if it can actually be called a solution) lies in sex 
understanding just as mucli of the frustration is discovered in 
misunderstanding or mismating In The Other Woman man 
finds the hey to happiness by spending the night before hu wed 


ding with a strange woman »* , . c .1,,, 

Many Marriages is Anderson s most thorough study of 
problem This novel one of the first to come from his newly 
awakened interest in D H Inwrence is indebted to an 
nnderstandtng of such novels as Women m Love much more than 
to any other source It is one of the most 

ments ofa thesis or a documented feeling that Anderson ™ 

ever to be guilty of In the Preface Anderson says that If one 
seek love and go towards it directly or as directly as nne maj in 
the midst of tlie perplexities of modem life one is P P 
sane The thing to do as his hero decides is to n^P^” 
insanity Nothing either animate or inanimate can 
that IS not loved (=7) Thu need so ””"8 ‘ 

entirely disregarded by Ins wife She ^ not be 

thought that even in marriage a man and 

lovers except for the purpose of bringing children ' "^td 

(04)This.sthePur.tanattn^detowards.Jiep^^^^^^^ 

mUot^Sr“atdtL%uir.ngofahtt.^ 

of abandon IS acquired as one would acquire a 

has still achieved something *1““' „„„ „l,at is called 

trees and the life and carrying on of h e among ' 

the lower animals It is amariug that We can be perpetual 


The Triimph of the Egg 33 45 


The Other tVoroan In 
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burs, Ohio, and of Poor Wh.ie are ~ 

srncuons and ot then otm P^^^.ons o£ socety- 

The source ot much impotence h J decorum Ander- 

the business uorld, ‘"dustriid^. unimpeded by 

son IS anxious to point out that p suEBCStions to 

Lch barriers to happiness He offers y^f/^^^p^eached 
imprisoned man the totabtanan, *5''’'"’’= ^ ^ udiation, as 

bv Beaut McGregor in Afarching Men, simp P 
practised by John Webster in Many Fonda 

in Dark Laughter, the communism problems he 

menully, Anderson offers no real solution to the p 

Anderson himselt admits the power of dreams 
the creative life It is as though he dehberately c™sj«^^ 
world whose particulars and relationships would b 
the imaginauon He is rarely content with “""P pj,s 

abhors the world of fact-the world of the Puntan. h 
frame of reference is almost always the psychic cente P , 
experience One may say that the realistic novel seeU to P J 
the physical causality o£ CNcnts To supplement this typ 
ism, in many respects to replace it, posns’ar writers we ^ 
chology lor a new form of characterization and descnption 
in the case of the narrative portrait of the village, m place 
sentimental realism of Eggleston and the drab 

of Ed Howe, the twenties offered the psychic realism of 

Anderson Anderson's characters arc real, but in a peculiar s ' 
they become real to us only if and when we suspen or i 
judgment and accept them— not for what they appear— u 
what they think and feel His method is to approach a c 
in terms of his psychic life, and to consider external acts as ei 
symptomatic or symbolic expressions of it 

The author's critical judgment which ordinarily 
Itself m scleaion of judgments stated or implied, is replace 
Anderson by sympathy— ihzt is, in the etymological sense o 1 1 ^ 
word, a ‘ suffering with This is especially true, since there is a 
autobiographical fragment in almost every one of his creations^ 
iliey arc creatures both of his imagination and of his temperame 
Tins preoccupation with the soul of himself, as one critic has pi* 
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It, demands recognition o£ Anderson as a tmter ithose esploia 
tions of the psyche are peculiar to him “ 

The gentleness and vagueness of Anderson s sympathy are 
important factors in considering the legitimacy of his village char 
acters as fictional personalities Violence — and there is much of it 
in Anderson s novels— is ahiays tempered by the fact that both the 
act and the actor are at least in part excused by elaborate and 
advance explanations of the event Witness the character of Joe 
AVainsvvorth, harness maker of Bidwell The ultimate succession 
of acts IS demoniac, extravagant Yet the first of them is preceded 
by fVainsvvorths Sleeping the iveeping climaxes as 11 symbolizes 
the defeat of Wainsvorth s purpose in life Anderson proceeded 
originally from a recognition that something svas svrong t le 
bile noire sias not clearly known It is referred to sarious y as 
industrialism, the business mind the sophistication of the civilized 


man the ivhtte fear of svholesome impulses 

Were the critics altogether wrong in calling Anderson the 

American Freudian ? There is no evidence that he iwote wirt 

Freuds works or a psjchoanalytic dictionary at his 'l>=w Th= 
critics labeled Anderson as they did for this reason almost aj one 
of his characters could at a certain stage of his career hav' walk'd 
into an analyst s office and been justified aief Huah 

May Edgley Jesse Bentley, Fred Grey Bruce Dudley Hugh 
McLy, Mri Willard-each in his or her own way suff red not 

physiil but psychic pain F- “'h the accepted way of life dri 

LLccord well with the inner, psychically motivated wish n all 

cases the clinical report and Andenons narrative 

have had a different conclusion There is some 1 “' 

noting the parallel courses of psychoanalysis 

non, but there seems little evidence to 

courses intersected at any vital poinn It is » ““ 

were thrusting upon Freud '"en of 
analysis Men ^vho have passed the age of thirty 


•• Rachel Sm th Sherwood 

in Sewanee Review XXXVII projection of the wnter Cf « 

of writing IS based upon the ,nd the highly imaginative 

every man or troman dwell dox^ *^ ,bout the New Note m 

will lead fifty 1 ves Sherwood Anderson 
Little Review I (i9>4) 
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,„.elUgence understand such nor^n^trndtn 

plain perfectly If there is anyt ing y /jj Laughter, 230) 
human life consult the works of Dr. Freu { 

If you have been unable to follow with e m queer 

characters. Anderson seems to be saying, ““ 

to you-it their acts are merely violent and ‘"“P* J he 
Freud has studied these matters calmly and to 

will aid you But If you do go to him. you will have fade 
understand much of what I wish to say to you 


/// 


Waldo Frank occupies a strange position in Amerian 
An urgent, tendentious critic, he attempts first to define th 
deficiences of American culture, then to offer his own 
he ealls "organic wholeness" In his three most „ 

tnbutions to criticism the point of view alternates betw ^ 
of despair and echoes of hope Our Amenca (1919) „,,,ng 

planation of America for European consumption, n« 

tone is pessimism, the bite noire the neo Puritan The 
covery 0/ America (1929) gives the basis upon which 
earUer criixcism ■v\’as founded A collection of essays, ranging 
1925 to 193C in date of composition, ivas published in 193? 
the title In the American Jungle, here he gives random 
the American chaos, insights into the ’ mass mind, an * 


gcstions of hope for America’s future greatness 

In these books ^vc find both a criticism of American 
lions and a rcitCTaicd faith in the sources of revival For ’ 
modem industrialism has grown statistically but not organica 
American life has been falsely and artificially geared to the w ic 
of progress Frank suggests that at the beginning of our histo 
there vsas a change in the use of emotional energies The Punian^^ 
denial of life and the pioneer s demand for industrial energy 5 ^^ 
the paticm of America’s peculiar, nationwide repression 
pioneer ’ must do violence upon himself Whole departments^^ 
Ins psychic life must be repressed Categories of desire mu** 
inhibited Reaches of consciousness must be lopped off Old, ha 
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forgotten intuitions must be called out from the buried depths 
of his mind and made the governors of his life (Our America, 
18-19) 

The source of American ills is a psjchic imbalance, the denial 
of the life of the senses, for a material rather than a spiritual 
reason Progress is incompatible with healthy living The Amen 
can's progress " was best served by the suppression of Desire 
(28) The American has steadily substituted potter for reality, or 
confuses the one with the other, this is a form of psychic dis 
honesty ivhich turns constantly away from the facts of the human 
organism It is an evasion of reality-a source of wish fulfullment 
as potent and as deluding as the poet s daydream ” In the liters 
tttre of our nation we over simply life, by rediiang it to our own 
terms The pioneer, who turned aside his energies and directed 
them toward the unceasing and onesided struggle with his en 
tironment. did not defeat desire by these means 


For Desire would not be denied It sickened and shriveled 
and grew perverse It sought expression in neurotic arts in 
obversely sensual religions m sadistic interference with De 
sire in others .. But it tveiK on For it u life And “ th' 
birth of each new generation, each new individual, it hep 
once more its healthy journey, strong and fertile and inspired 
-until the accumulated might of environment and edua 
tion ’ turned u aside { 45 “ 4 ^ 


The Puritan denies the God <-£ -"Sennee-or rather, by den 
tifying himself with Him, thus deprives 
poler-and substitutes a God who is a silent 
ness world The Puritan and pioneer are 
united in chameter and aim This is “ ^ 

Externally, however, the neo Puritan is ^mg *= 

The conventions and censorship o ' “ followers be discreet 
lessly to a chaste God, demanding that His follower 
and worshipful above all to attend chumh on Sundays 

v> ..im in Mfntal Functioning 

•» Cf Formulations Regarding tbc rechannelizing the 

13-21 Frank believes that the He asks tor a recognition of t^ 

importance of sources of pleasure -sou 
by the pov.er dnve 
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noUnng to do «Uh the noW body or with any of ^cttom^ 
Apparently his outer observance and worship of a 
i'd'despiritualized God is not disturbed by -J ;X'rvt«s 
senses." But, implicit in the •• must 

one discovers panderings to unsatisfied desire. Jl'c rtmta 
not covet woman: so Mr. Sunday gives suggestive disco rse po 
low-neck gowns, the proximity of bodies in the dance the theme 
of ' vampire ' dramas, and the possibilities of unliglited 

•vvith close scats” (99) “ for 

Frank’s criticism oE the American tradition sets the si g 
the battle oE the twenties against what has been given sue t 
as “cultural repression” and “ nco Puritanism. In t ns 
phoric characterization the American industrial world 
monstrous figure, whose striving for material gain as 
neurotic. The pattern has been so often sketched, its detai 
frequently discussed, Uiat it may be well here to pause for 
mary:” (1) The “body ’’-the cultural organism, combines 
primitive and untapped resources and energies; (s) the d«tr 
—instinctive, normal tendency to effect a balance between pleasu 
and reality; (3) the " repression "—rechannelizing oE natuia^ y 
sources for the single aim oE measurable power (such an activi y 
leads to a denial o£ the senses, intellectualizes and abstracts naiuta 
energies by a statistical survey of monetary gain) ; (4) conse 
quence— sterility oE religious principles, their decline to the status 
oE convention and superficial observance; “cultural neurosis 
and disguised fulfillment oE inhibited wishes. 


“In a footnote, 99-100, FranV quotes several lines from hu 
to Seven Arts, July, 1917* *'1116 success of Billy Sunday u due to the use of 
in pathology, u known as the conversion mechantsm —the channeling of an 
stinctlve desire away from an expression that u forbidden to one that is ^ 

and not forbidden, ll u unsafe to give open leash to sexuality, so turn the j 

into the fear of Hell and glut your worry by ' hitting the trail ’ . And one n 
only remark the constantly recurring wreath of smiles on the lemcr like coun 
ance of Mr Sunday to realize wbai good fun it must be to have this sort 
‘ religion ' m a maierialisiic and fun denying world The neurotic satisfies huns ^ 
with a set of distorted symptoms in place of an unfriendly and hard reality • • • 
We need not point out the source of Frank's critical idea here, for the language 
betrays it 

“It will be noticed that the whole procedure is based upon an 
which assumes a form of humanized anatomy for a state of culture The cultu 
or historical therapeutist is more comfortable if he can visualize a national " 
on which he can operate Hence, the transfer of psychoanalytic terras 10 cultura 
history is managed by changing a geographic to a physiological entity 
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Tlicre are obvious differences between Frank s use of psycho 
analysis and Freud s ^ enturcs into cultural history Freud stressed 
a few characteristics which he discovered to be so general as to 
suggest a form of culture inhentance, he beliesed that they were 
a primitive legacy which resided m the unconscious of man, 
archaic survivals transmitted from one generation to the next*® 
The American attack on Puritanism was a different kind of ap 
proach, it alternated from criticism of individual national heroes 
to general strictures upon the entire national body The single 
terms of psychoanalytic techniques were confused witli the socio 
logical conception of the mass mind and these were indifferently 
associated with a protest against a statistically abstract industrial 
world Terms were loosely used, the restrictions of analogy but 
indifferently observ ed The details of a nation s cultural life were 
subordinated to the needs of a new theory Psychoanalytic theory 
was called upon to justify a strongly felt but vaguely detennmed 
resentment against the Puritan He was a repressed and harried 
creature, whose acts had placed the nation under the black pall 
of a national repression Frank was aware of both the economic 
and the psychic determinants of twentieth century 

him economic exploitation was the end product 0 t ® 

stifling of cultural health This repression led to the pitiim 
weakness of twentieth century conventions and to neurosis 
national scale , , 

■iValdo Frank was eager to avail himself of the terms » 
cepts of Freudianism Our Amertca draws upon t ® 

of the Freudians The national mnfawe may be symbo 

single, devastating image whicli syn.hesires bolh its 

Its psychic causes But Frank sras not simply a destroy ® j 

Hc^LuIated a posi.ne al.ema.ive pmgram a “ 

•• war of a new mnsciolisness against the 
a dying culture - All cririctsm must he phdosop^^^^^^^^^^ 
against triviality or mere can be no criti 

philosophical religious ethical aesth nhilosophical 

Lm Jour modem world until them « a modem pli.losoph.ca 

••See Hobei. StarcuK 
of Uw .pm»e Aowi™ Ero«"<t 

Fishman The Dmnherited of Art U 

“Frank “For a Dedaraiion of War sn ioivw 
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;;a,esis. Without it. the hrigh-t autl soietnnest discuss.on .t 
just as impertinent as nineteenth-century 

Central to Franks thesis is I ,1. ,,,,nder the " matrix 

rationalism, which, he insists, he pc to re. foundations in 

rvithin which eiviliration was ‘ sense ot 

„hich it was reared and nurtured. ('!» ™ experi- 

organic wholeness was replaced by a senes ot mti^^l P 

mtnts. The modem intellectual is all 

is smug about it and satisfied with a fmgm ^ Pix on 

chaos. "With a religious earnestness, the mte 
whatever element in life is sweetest to their ^an. 

pore over the sentimental or the mechanical ^ J ond so 

They deny tiie existence of what moves beyond 
^v^^\ themselves into a smug seclusion. (54) ^ _i,„ieness, the 

The alternative is what Frank calls orpnic 
" origin and end ot all our creative being. a g 
which begins with, and transcends, the personal. " 
the physical data ot the senses with the emotional cente 

expression. The artist contributes to this aesthetic uni ^ 

it alive by means ot his oivn energies: the ' sense ot aes 

is an unconscious adumbration of our sense of unity w uuj-e 

body." (Re-Discovery, as) Without such a unity, modem 

is fragmentary. The religion of modern man is not one ou 
a succession of illusions and cults, some of them t e na u 
growth of business fraternity, others accepted vague y as 
gized protest against such fraternity. Each of tlie^ 
and cults of Power ” is more than a mere pretense. This con 
points to a real need for a resumption of cultural unity. 
the pathetic eagerness of the frustrated soul, America has 
to psychoanalysis, and made a cult of it. In this effort the ra^ ^ 
intellectual has again mistaken the part for the ivhole; the 
of the analytic laboratory is assumed to be a vision o ps) 
■wholeness. . pnth* 

Frank describes Freud as the last of a long line of ninete _ 
century Titans, men ivho strove to replace “ the broken syn ^ 
of Catholic Europe.” ** Each of these men sought for an i 

• , rt philoiO' 

**Waldo Frank, The Jte-Diseovery of America; m Introduction o 
phy of American Life {New York, igxg) . rg. -•T'iian**’ 

‘•Frank, "Sigmund Freud," in In the American Jungle, 83. Tn* 
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grating principle to ser^e as the key to the new unity Trank 
admires them but regrets to find that they ga\e only fragmentary 
integrations Freud descends to the irrational depths of the 
soul,’ armed with the principles and method of nineteentlKen 
tury science 


But Freud will not surrender to this phantasmagoric and 
miasmic world he will draw forth from its flux, by means of 
reason, energy for the three-dimensional svorld of reasonable 
practice, and tins limited rvorld he will insist to be the one 
reality It is a struggle between uneven forces and tlie con 
sequence is a psychological design {called real ) that is 
drenched with the passionate and heroic will of its autlior 
(American Jungle, 86) 


His major aiticism of Freud is that the latter overly insists 
upon the rational It is the artist s complaint against the scientist 
Freud will not allow for the mystical vision m the unconsaous 
denying one part of the whole and overstressing anotlier, reu 
repeats the error of the nineteenth century ' absolutists 

m thcr attempt to exclude a prt ot man s equipment for 
finding truth-the one group reason the other poup orpn c 
.ntu.t.on-[the absoluttsts] are doomed to fa.lure And n 
Freud, no less than tn Dosloevsl. tins atvareness of tata 
ttons gtves the po.gnant note of the Tuans who P « 

to create a world aga.nst the .ndefeas.ble God who ts the 
rvhole (88) 

Frank wants more Utan a rattonal vrerv of the 

he says, ts more logtcal, since he allows for the mystic X , 

but Jung lacks the intellectual stature of Freud 
'-Tht! IS by no mean, Franks final --3' 

by the social consequences of therapy ) j i,]y expensive 

by the wealthy, the superficial, and the bored is a lug^Ky P 

BalMC and Dostoevski Beethoven 
ure Schoptahiuer Hegel Speaeer ,S^nne 'bn 

he tacked it seemed to me Freo 
10 FredemU J Holfaan No.enter .7 W 
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game played by the " type of .die tvoman *e 

are not worth saving at the price of the len^ y ^ - 

analyst must devote to readjusting them into a Trank 

{American Jungle. 89) This .s only one of the ''“ 5 °''* ^ 
finds popular therapy objectionable In h.s 
he enjoys thoroughly the task of lampooning the ant.m 
aged women. Brill s work sets the fashion for popular pa 


and costly complexes 

They met, in club, in salon, in bed-and " 
other They discussed Above all, they confessed °- 
roamed about, dreams gushing from their unrouge P 
Young girls wore passionate arotsals like posies m their i . 
like lurid gems on their breasts Strong men, inspire 
Dream interpretation, abandoned wife and career, seeking 
Mate of a Complex 


Though Frank does not repudiate Freud, he nevertheless 
heves Freud s contnbution to thought is incomplete syc 
analysis has performed an inestimable service, a courageous o 
as well, in re\ealing the depths and richness of our unconsciou 
life But mere rational probing and experiments with * 
reclamation omit too many factors which are important for 
ultimate, creative reorganization of mankind In his oivn 
velopment, Frank discovered that Freud was an indispensable ai 

In igigor 1914 he first encountered the work of Freud, 3 ^^ 

It amazingly corresponded with much of the intuitive thinkii^ 
had done for myself, on human motivation Freud offere 
senes of conclusions that confirmed him in his own opinions 
' Unless Freud had fitted my intuitive sense I could never have 
been so helped by him We are helped intellectually, and nour 
ished by those who are apnon close to us Freud to me is one 
the heroes of modem thought and I am profoundly his debtor 
Freudianism had served him when he was first interested in cvalo 
atmg American culture, and by 1919 Frank used psychoanalytic 
terms freely, almost without caution as critical symbols At the 
same time, he was dissatisfied with Freud and did not accept him 


“Waldo Frank “Joyful VVodom** in Time Exposures by Search Light 
(Sew York 191C) 97-98 

“Waldo Frank to Frederick J iloffman November *7 iJM* 
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as a mentor or guide, but preferred a therapy ivhich possessed 
greater educative and social value In his 1934 revaluation, he 
considered Freud one of the most important influences upon 
modern thought but suggested that the future lay bc)ond the 
reach of Freudian psychoanalysis Philosophically, he says we 
are almost in opposite camps ' Meanwhile, his criticism of popu 
lar psychoanalysis continued as a part of his distaste for the intel 
lectual as such and for the idle woman and parasitic man 
Since his novels are critical doctrines and show the same develop- 
ment observable m his criticism it is not surprising that they 
should demonstrate the same attitudes tovmd psychoanalysis 


In Frank's early novels one observes the materials of the artist, 
scarcely integrated, just as they appear in his early CTitical evalu 
ations of Amenan culture One discovers tliat Franh 1$ after all 
going beyond his materials, imposing a philosophy of hrs o n 
upon his 'deal hero, a hcuonal archeiype r.hom he has sought oj 
m va.n in his studies of historical and conieraponry 
This ideal man is in some ivay or other a rebel against ihe i 
of statistics and profits One suggestion for Franh s Cction^ ideal 
IS m Anderson s Il'indy McPIicrsonS Snii-a more 
MePheraon never entirely fooled by .he 
gams In all of this there ,s a suggestion of Fra^» “"‘f 
his materials his characten am not mere ° 

persona always an.ma.es the id™ Ye. there is much trn h n Pan. 
Lenfeld s mfesm He approaches his t"’"™ 
confessed wish of mah.ng i. siibsumliarc h.s 
protective macliinery of a comen.cn. apnorism a plot 
physical formula upon li.s unconscious life 

David Marland .he mosl important 
means by which Frank appraises le mo e 
plicity, nalvetd, and deep sincennt raake Cher pcop 

..The Com. ■» 
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forubk ,n Ins presence tins is one closely 

uncomfortable mthe.r own inner seUes ^ ,3 the 

allied with Davids unconscious they are not “ jJ 
hypocrisies the modern world demands of all ™ ,, 

Davids wide eyed wonder seems never to have “ J 

extraneous object to contemplate David s tender r 
his mother is basic to him. he is constantly returning 
relationship with others No Freudian difficulty flaws the g 
It IS as though he has escaped all suggestion of 
hatred Frank's reason for giving his hero such simple ” 
to show the source oE hatred m others Da\ids first real s gg 
IS With Tom Rennard, Tom is the rehellious Puritan wh , 
freeing himself from the grotesque savagery of 
reverts to its business counterpart he becomes a busy, s r 
unscrupulous New York City laiv^er David appears to Tom 
the very embodiment of his conscience, torturing and ma e 
him, and pointing to the peace which Tom has deliberaw y r 
jected The Dark Mother is the story of tliat struggle, and lo 
loses in the end as Frank would ha\e him lose David is 
for greater things Tom turns, embittered, to his world of empty 
intrigue 

It IS clear that David Markand is to pursue his solitary w y» 
affecting other lues as he has Rennards The next novel sUp 
ports his estimate of American life in The Re Discovery o 
America The sensitive person of the twentieth century expen 


ments with all forms of religion and faith seeking a way 


out of 


the chaos that lies immediately beneath the surface of American 
life There is no single way out of chaos for within it is t e 
baptism and rebirth which the soul needs Helen Daindrie s i ^ 
IS intended as a portrait of the timidly bra\e but ineffectu 
American who seeks the truth among the surfaces of his culture 
She seeks the comforting and sensible unity of science somehow, 
the coldness of scientific fact repels her and she mo\es within the 
■warm dark area of David s affections Here again there is only a 
partial solution sex happiness domestic security are evasions 
of the truth From psychoanalysis she turns to Catholicism, wbi 
she finally believes has the unity she has sought Frank sums up 

‘•Waldo Frank, The Death and Birth of David Markand (New York, igMl 
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tins search “ ‘ men ln\e ahva)s tried to see the world, at least that 
part of u they had business with, as a whole That attempt, you 
might say, is one aspect of ci\ilization science is only its latest 
avTitar ' ” {Death and Birth, 50) 

The more earnestly Helen searches the more remote David 
seems to her. They are going in different directions searclungfor 
unity in different ways Datid again becomes a solitary, and, in 
an agony of resolution, he cuts himself off from the old world 
‘ This IS— necessary, e\en though I don t understand it (88) 
He returns to the mother, the image of the mother returns to the 
land and the home to which Da\ id goes for refuge In the remote 
Massachusetts Mlhgc, where he had lived his early life, he searches 
for the answer which will justify his basing cut himself off from 
all his bonds sviih the outside world But the grejed, empty, 
tasteless Puntm spirit of the village drives him out " ' Let me 
learn,’ ” he cries, ' wliy I have drawn their hate, how I can draw 
their lose. For wc are not separate it is a he, our 
equal m b.rlh ' ' H., my lia utstuard and 
from the fahe sccur.t.c, of nealth and of butm«s l.fe In what 
mor motemont he join,, h« simple honesty d.,coser, 
flaws From Kansas he goes to Cl.ieago, ts drawn snto tl« tumod 
which modern sntelleciuals male of their 
aww, from it. finds a job in the sioclyards and Ines •‘"°* 

world Dut the intellectual world refuses to let tam go he i 
brought hack to he educated, to enh 
turns to Marxism and .he labor mosement. and 
of two young Ccmraiinists roams the country, to learn the prac 
tical truth,' which is Communism m action 

In all of this there is .mpl.cir a s^rch for phjsiml deadijut 

Frank makes clear „( Wiolencss demands 

search It is negation, and Franks y There is a class 

an active reintegration of ),ve By its strug 

hardly born, which struggles with tlie wor J , 

gle for life the whole world "ol rebirth' 

Davids rebirth is inauspicious p ^ death that 

the token of an awakening will, "f ^ .i^'J^eome ..self 
SOS still he and the city and * '" 1 “ „£ Dasid Mar 

at last, and be rehorni (H>- 4 a) The pUgnm „ 
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kand IS a Bcuonal mirror ot Trank’s diolnal)Sis 

suggesuons for an easy victory over chaos, he trea P > 

as another of the lessons in integration As in his cr . 

has employed Freudian psychology as a 

David Markand demonstrates a close assoaation ^ 

speculanons about Uie life and death si 

difference lies m Frank’s confident expectation of a creat 

live mystic sense in the unconscious, for Freud, th 

absent, and tlie insunctual battle is checked at all umes y 


logical and psychological Eacts 

The life oE David Markand illustrates in fiction the assu p 
uons oE Frank’s The Re Discoucry of America His , 

demonstrate, in one is ay or another, other features oE his 
edge of psychoanalysis In his first novel” as in I'** ^ ^ 

critical ivork. Our America, Freudian terms are employed 
conspicuously than isisely, i\e have a sense o£ the young nov 

crudely adapting the lerbal tools oE another craft. His iniag^ 

frequently harsh, as though color and light ivere abstract 
best disposed of in abstraction The Unwelcome Mon ^ 

ivith terms and concepts such a passage as the following 
materials, incompletely mastered, and awkis*ardly expressed 
much passion, and reflection thrown up by hts unconscious s 
like the lara oE a \olcano, flooded the black slope o£ Quincy 

night. And in his sleep came hecuc, M\ad dreams— dreams m 
which a burst of repressed wishes stormed to realization i 
were the wishes good, or gentle, or composed (Unwelcome 


78 Italics mine ) 

Frank experimented with fictional ideas and styles m 
manner oE his times The priimtmsm of Dark Laughter is 
leloped m Holiday, the idea of describing the frustration o£ sma 
lives within a single area is deieloped m City Block The prm^^ 
uiism of Holiday occupies a central place in both the thesis an 
the plot o£ the novel As in Anderson s novel, the lives of th^ 
white man are circumscribed by oinventional standards, v\hi 
they honor only m the breach But in Holiday the two opposmg 
forces are brought into a more intimate and more vaolent focus 


CL Dfjond the Pleasure Pnnetple The Ego and Ihe Id 
•Frank The Unveleome Ifan (Boston J917) 
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The religion of the Negro IS genuine the white preacher shoots 
his ords like a creature at bay from a recess of fear within him ” 
The heroine echoes the while fear of Niggertown How can 
I rest in you when you stand and shout? I am weary ivith rvhite 
ness To rule to be civilized and chaste you do not knorv rvhat 
tveanness it is My rvoman yearns toivard me in hunger I am 
spent All the world waves in darkling circles about ray white 
uprightness I am spent {Holiday 100) The shall not s of 
white Christianity are feeble substitutes for the Negro Yeas 
The novels crisis occurs when Negro John Cloud to whom the 
heroine is drawn is falsely accused and is therefore doomed to 
suffer for his race to give the whites a holiday from repressions 
The impression the novel gives is that of an oversimplified 
primitivistic drama of two kinds of psychic organization m basic 
conflict Its principal motivation isa thesis with which several clc 
raentary psychological ideas are associated 

In the Coo odd pages o£ The Bndepoom Cometh Franks 
explicit criticism o£ popular ps)choanalysi 5 is best given He re 
marks bitterly that to the tntellectuaU Freud « 
vague justification of free love and loose living '”,i ,„,i „£ 
thfng pathelie in this picture of the stup^ helpless ' 

the American twenties The sharp jabs at si y a 
wherever Frank brings the idle intellectuals ^ ™ 

bish who offers Mary Donald a place m her 
up the empty talk in her casual remark I so prefer Jung don . 
you? he IS L mud. more spiritoal «®>CaIn 

figure of Doctor Philip Cariss h exhaustively “ 

tlm business mans analyst who cures his P«' ° J'";" 

bodings of financial disaster is not averse to giving ihe pre.iy 
idle woman what he thinks she wants 
pretty women idle women 

Lily right were a good part P^""‘‘ tp, .0 bed 
realization of the suppressed n problem and 

with the analyst often crystalhred their proWe^^ 

hastened the cure Mhen th^ saiv 
to go to bed with their dream (the imog 


••Frank Hoi day (St 


f York »9*3) 
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the most part) , they were ready to Face R^Uty 

phrase). Meantime the analyst was j „ /the 

for his nourishment at from twenty-five to fifty dolla 

session (54^-49) 

One must distinguish between Franh’s 
his denunciation of popular Freudianism. P p’ j for all 

portant part in his fiction. Without going directly to Freud 
of his treatment of character, Frank used him more fu y 
often than any other of the men rvc have studied, 
even of the minor suggestions which Freud made S 

day life— the psychological explanation of forgetting. „nres 

ful lai^i-yer of Summer Never Ends‘^ Mortimer Crane, reno 
business after he has surs'eyed the meclwage of his 
Once his attention has been turned array from the serious 
of making money, he forgets the superficial social amenities r 
had always in the past secured his clients. He foi^ets to 
appropriate things, and loses one after another of his chente e 
result. . -f 

Not the least of Frank's borrowings from Freud is ^ 

the texture of the dream. Since the dream is perhaps the ^ 
means of understanding the unconscious, Frank consid^ * 
legitimate means for revealing the unconscious motivations o 
the conduct of his fictional people. The dream acts throug^ 
Frank’s fiction as a strurtural device as well. In Summer A ^ 
Ends, the two dreams which occur to Dagny Petersen on the 
after she has first met Crane, represent a summary of the previo 
action, and an anticipation of subsequent action.** 

One novel ®* employs vision and dream almost exclusis >• 
John Mark’s adventures arc an unusual refinement of the 
Hyde duality. Blameless and successful in his business Iifc» ® 

** (New York, 1941). Trank 

**Sce ifeid, 74-7G lo annrer to a tpeafic question about this matter, 
says “1 sec no reason why a character's dreams should iwt be as 
mateml for the artut as his consaous actions, or as a portrayal of his P“P 
traits 1 deliberately used dreams, since dreams are, to me, a part of the _y 

my personae. Doubtless without Freud, I never could have done this with J 
intelligence. 

“Dream lo me is less a clue to act motivation than to general 
it reveals, I think, traits— colors— trends and states of character. . ." ^Valdo r 
to Frederick J Hoffman, November ay. t9|a 
Chalk Face (New York. iga4) 
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finds, to his horror, that those who would frustrate his uncon 
scious desires are removed by suicide, murder, or accident, lea\ing 
apparently no trace of a culprit or offender visible to the eye of 
the police When his fiancee confess^ that she cannot deade be 
tween him and another man, a telephone message almost immedi 
ately announces the death of the rival His parents oppose an 
early marriage, they are botli killed in an auto accident Finally, 
Mark recognizes these deaths, not as mere coincidences, but as the 
externalization of his unconscious wish He prepares to face that 
desire boldly The dream vision now takes over entirely Desire 
will lead Mark to Death John tries to best his dream self by 
coldly evaluating it. ‘ There is revelation in the Dreaml Of 
that I was convinced Let me explore its strangely shifting realni 
But my mind could not enter there, stnpt for action, it pounded 
at the gate, and it could not enter (Chalk Face, 193) He is con 
vinced now that it is he who has killed his rival, and disposed of 
his parents, when they would thwart his desire But he is so 
changed, so reconciled to his desire, that Mildred is tern ic an 
leaves him 


Waldo Frank s debt to Freud is extensive We discover it at 
first m the early works, which, though sincere in ^ 

immature in form Thru mass of inadequately assimilated facts 
are the raw materials which he is to use later m subtler him In 
the course of his development scvcnl clues suggest that he ha 
not thrown off the tufluence of Freud h.s ' 

the unconscous life of his later diameters is not 
study of motivation, for the unconscious o us Franh does 

alivays the point to which even« are referred What FmnWu « 
turnish IS iL creative means of victoiy over „ 

X’ which Freud hesitates to allow „ j 

every novel as a means of 

dentally as a structural device H F„ud as he admits 

no popular dream book ‘ p,)choanal)sis at no 

Finally, his criticisms and satires ot popma P I „dicule 

time include the founder of psjehoana >us j j 

That he critictzed Freud has ^ Vobvious 

spected him and remained indebted to him should 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald's Tender /slfieNig/ii (1934) ‘“f 

only for what it contains in lUelt but for the history of 

sition It came at the beginning of what proved to be 

half of Ins career. Already solidly established as a" '™P , 

writer through the publication in 1925 of The Great 

since the " early success" of Th,s Side «/ 

should 


a popular one _ . . 

(1920) , Fitzgerald began planning for his most ambitious 


in 1925 He spent nine years puzzling over the form it 
take, miting preliminary sketches, changing and shifting us c 
acters and scenes At various times the novel (or its 
versions) carried one of these titles The Boy Who ^ 
Mother, The Melarkey Case, Doctor Diver's Holiday, ^ ' 
tor’s Holiday, Our Type, World's Fair, and finally Tender is t 
Htght, 

The changes ivere not all a consequence of Fitzgerald s 
ability to decide upon a useful form These were years of 
trial for the Fiugeralds They seemed first of all determine 
live up to their reputations, they competed with each other o 
recognition, and Zelda Fitzgerald began to show the consequences 
of the pace she had set for herself and for her husband For t le 
first time in his life, psychiatry became an absorbing and 
sary world of discourse The fortunes of the Fitzgeralds vane a® 
Zelda’s health improved or declined Fitzgerald was forced to 
judge the world of his fiction from a new point of view He ha 
already presented that world, with its confusion, its moral chaos, 
Its suggestions of imminent violence, from the perspective of the 
sensitive artist he occasionally proved he could be But while his 
fiction often suggested psychoanalytic situations, easily accessib e 
to the interpretations of analysis, he had seldom considered psy 
choanaI)sis itself, either as a frame of reference or as a modus 
operandi Now, as Zelda’s troubles demanded more and more o 
his time, and he turned to the texts of psychoanalysis from neces 
sity and to satisfy his curiosity, he began to reconsider tlie plans 
of his new no\el and to give dramatic emphasis to both the science 
of psychiatry and the lives and work of psychiatrists 

**Ze(d 2 s fini breakdown occurred April 25 *93° Fitzgerald took bet 1® 
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Malcolm Cowley, in his excellent editing o£ the final version 
of Tender Is the Night,” suggests tliree separate developments in 
its planning and composition. The first, the " Melarkey version ” 
(begun on the Riviera, late summer of 1925) was supposed to 
feature a young Hollywood technician, Francis Melarkey, who 
" would fail in love with a woman like Nicole Diver, would go on 
too many wild parties, would lose control of himself, and would 
kill his motlier in a fit of rage.” This plan scarcely resembles die 
1934 novel. In the second or ** Rosemary version " (written about 
1929-1930) Melarkey has disappeared, or has dissolved into three 
Hollywood characters; Lewellen Kelly, a famous motion-picture 
director who is taking his wife Nicole to Europe for a vacation; 
and ” Rosemary'," who tries to attract his attention in the hope 
of getting a screen test. In the 1934 novel, Kelly and his wife 
become Dick and Nicole Diver, the association with Hollywood 
dropped altogether; Rosemary becomes an accomplished child 
star, who with her mother is on vacation in Europe as the com 
pleted novel begins. 

The third and final version, the " Dick Diver version, was 
begun early in 1932 and became the finished form of the 1934 
novel. Here the hero is a promising young psychiatrist. It is 
obvious that the events of 1930 and 1931 influenced t is new 
development profoundly. Summing up the variauons, Cowley 
suggests that the essential theme of the three versions is that 0 
“an ambitious young American [who] goes to 
ruined by his contact with the leisure class. ( 337 ) 


Monircux. Switzerland, for ZeJda luffered 

end of January. .931, ihe Shortly thereafter 

her second collapse and was of her novel. Save Me 

»he lent to Maxwell Perkins of during her stay in the hospital 

Walti, whidi she had ivrilten «n »i » h..«hlnd and a self justification of her 

Th. u mcnmllr .n .lOtk k" " S, Xh F “PP”"* 

owa amb.tion .. . b.lW • pX^„ , S, .„ae„d . .h..d 

or at least made difficult of achievet nCT Baluraore m what appeared to be 

breakdown and was returned to the h p Fiuceraltl was haunted by a 

an Intnrabt. lUi. ThrouBhoui “‘.i ibe bme cum d.inl 

sense of guilt; and, although the doctors nehtly suspected that the yean 

from a time long before he had fint * HolIywoJi the Riviera-had touch 

of wildly confused livmg-m New ^ Lllapse Sec Arthur Afuener, 

upon Cowley. examma 

.^ew Vo'rk 

tion of manuscripts at The I rincci 
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class svas the focus at the beginning, as it 
with modifications, to the end. The most 

emphasis came when Fiugetald deeded that ^ro ^ 
judge should be. not a HoUytvood technician . di- 

psychiatrist. In this change the novel became a 
tion to the modem evaluation oE the social and human 
That he thought this to be the most important fact oE ^ 
is evident from a letter to Maxwell Perkins (1938)- L 
novel's] great fault is that the true beginning-the young psy 
trist in Switzerland— is tacked atvay in the middle o t le^ 

(Quoted by Cowley, xi) Fitzgerald then proposed ^king 
section of the 1934 edition which considers Divers begin ^ 
and his meeting with Nicole Warren and starting the novc ' 
it. The 1934 beginning, which features the point of view of o 
mary Hoyt, would thus be moved back and Dick Diver ^^ou 
gain new prominence as the novel’s hero.®* ^ . >7 vh 

At age 26, in the spring of 1917* Dick Diver arrives m uri • 
his entire, promising career ahead of him. It is important ® ^ 
that he is not just a young psychiatrist, that he has the mar 
the Fitzgerald hero upon him. " Dick got up to Zurich 
Achilles’ heels than would be required to equip a centipede, 
with plenty— the illusions of eternal strength and health, an 0^ 
the essential goodness of people; illusions of a nation, the 
generations of frontier mothers who had to croon 
there were no wolves outside the cabin door.” (307-308) " o''"' 

ever inexpertly put here, the illusions are strictly needed for t e 
development and collapse of the Fitzgerald hero. He is a man 
of great promise, charm, earnestness, balanced against a destructive 
naivetA Tender Js the Night is fcir more an account of illusions 


*• Cowley followed Fiugenld s wuh almost to the Idler in the voluiM 
pared for the 1951 edition See hu introduoion to that edition for the c 
Concerning the effect of the changes, Cowley has this to lay “ By 
story m chronological order Tiugerald tied it together He sacrificed a 
beginning and all the cleraenl of mystery, but there is no escaping the 
that he ended with a better constructed and more effective novel ” (xiv-xv) 

IS much to be said for the 1934 arrangement, and it is doubtful that the psych 
problem is better seen by bringing it up fronL In any event, it seems to me 
the point of view of Rosemary Hoyt, as it is given in the 1934 version, give* ° ^ 
a more vivid sense of the essential issue of the novel, of which the psychiatry 
after all a form of judgment and appraisal rather than its substance 

*• Page references, given in the text here and following, are to the * 
publuhed in The Portable FiUgemtd (New York, 1945) . 
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clumsily and pathetically supported than it is a psychiatric ap 
praisal of modem ills The source of Nicoles illness is m its 
otvn tvay like the source of Dicks ambition The group of ex 
patriates tvho are attracted to the Diver svorld are also in one ivay 
or another affected by that combination of naive hope and neuras 
theme despair which characterwes so many of Fitzgeralds per 
sonages The ps)chiatry is therefore not so much a judgment 
Upon this world as it is an explanation of it In the life of the 
^V^arrens the extreme torms of tins confusion are realized Their 
basis 1$ wealih—or rather, extraordinary and powerful and ivaste- 
ful substance whidi sponsors and permits indulgences that drne 
irresponsible persons to disaster Fitzgerald s analysis of the War 
Ten money involve one in the full range of the novels meaning 
One phase of it is to be found reflected in Uie image of the 18 
year-old movie star, Rosemary Hoyt and her latest Daddy s 
Girl role 

There she tvas— the school girl of a year ago hair dorni her 
back and npphng out stiffly like the solid hair of a tanagra 
figure, there she was-jo young and innocent-the product of 
her motliers loi mg care there she was-embodying all the 
immaturity of the race cutting a new cardboard paper doll to 
pass before its empty harlots mmd (250) 

The Daddy s Girl motif reflects the causes of Nicole War 
Tens original disorder Here in Rosemarys depiction of the 
tweetest thing s vacuous sweetness we Iiave superficially die 
criticism of a low level of public taste but it has also a suggestion 
of confused morality and basically an ignorance of matters that 
It IS disastrous not to know about the human psychic economy 
Another aspect of Fitzgeralds indictment of the American scene 
(or the Warren phase of U) has to do with the preposterous idea 
that money confers privilege mobility and a beyond good and 
evil moral advantage Baby Warren Nicoles older sister 
believes m the doctrine t/iuir money will buy anything and every 
thing it will above all purchase a physician husband for Nicole 
and love need not be considered in the arrangement Fitzgerald 
portrays this ^Farren offense as an atrocious violation of moral 
taste, whose efTiciency makes it all the more menacing 
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Nicole was the product of much ingenuity and “>'• 
sake trains began their run at Chicago “"d 
round belly o£ tbe continent to California; chicle 
fumed and link belts grew link by link 
mixed toothpaste in vats and drew mouthwash out o PP 
hogsheads; girls canned tomatoes quickly in August or t 
rudely at the pive-and-Tens on Christmas Eve . . . t ese t 
some of the people who gave a tithe to Nicole, and as 
•whole system swayed and thundered onward it lent a ev 
bloom to such processes of hers as wholesale buying, t 
flush of a fireman’s face holding his post before a spr^ 
blaze. She illustrated very simple principles, containing i 
herself her own doom, but illustrated them so 
that there was grace in the procedure, and presently o® 
mary would try to imitate it. (233) 


This is obviously a “ case for the psychoanalyst, ^ but 1 
gerald made it a matter of social case study. The applications 0 
psychoanalysis are imperfect, certainly not strictly accurate, t ey 
need to extend beyond the limits of Nicole’s illness, to embrace 
the whole society of a people who for a decade wanted only to e 
entertained. Specifically, the novel exploits the dramatic 
bilities of a transference-love situation. Diver, asked by his 
to help in the case of the wealthy American patient, finds that s 
has easily fallen in love with him; and, while he is aware of t e 
risks in the situation, is half-inclined to return the love. In a con 
versation with two colleagues. Diver confesses his perplexity a 
fear: 


Again Franz tried to speak— again Dohmler stopped him 
with a question directed pointedly at Dick. “ Have yoo 
thought of going away? ” 

“ I can’t go arvay.” 

Doctor Dohmler turned to Franz: “ Then we can send 
Miss Warren arvay.” 

" As you think best. Professor Dohmler,” Dick conceded. 


” It’s certainly a situation.*' 

Professor Dohmler raised himself like a legless man 
mounting a pair of crutches. 
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‘ But It IS a professional situation ’ he cried quietlj 


“ I m half in love with her— Uie question of marrying her 
lias passed through my mind 

“Tdil Tchl* uttered Frani 

‘ Wait, ' Dohmler svamed him Franz refused to s\ait 
** Whatl And desote half your life to being doctor and nurse 
and all— never! I know what these cases are One time in 
twenty it’s finished in the first push— better never see her 
again! ” (335-36) 


But Diser docs eventually give in, does hope that the pro- 
fessional situation ’’ can somehow be translated without harm into 
a personal situation Throughout Baby 'Warren thinks of her 
sisters husband as a lured doctor companion, and in the develop 
ment of their lives together she is proved to be not too far from 
right At any rate, Dick can never settle in his mind which of the 
two roles he is likely the more to serve It is only loo painfully 
obvious that she is 'using' him, in Uie manner of a patients 
exploiting her doctor's will 


, . The dualism in his vietvs of her-that of the husband 
that of the psychiatrist-rvas increasingly paralyiing his facu 
ties In tliese six years she had several times carried hun oier 
the line with her, disarming him by exciting emotioi^al pay 
or by a how of wit, fanlastic and disassociated, ^ ? 

after Uie episode did he reahre with the “ 

orvn relaxation from tension, that she had succeeded in get 
ting a point against his better judgment ( 394 ) 


IVhile Nicole "uses him (drains him of his '"'"'S’") ” 
hat she might advance her cure, the 
ered by the redoubtable ' Baby ) ^dua y ^ 
truggle for independence It mvolveraent. it is also a 

tion ” being ruined by deep p nrivileffcd ‘ rich boy ’ 

lestructive circumstance, tbe ^j/and generous soul of 

nevitably crushing out the nai p 

he Fitzgerald hero Decline and Pall of 

The novel had best be enutled The Declwc 
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Doctor Diver. Diver absorbs Nicole’s promis" 

grows well, he weakens. He ’seen a man o£ abnnda J 
he becomes slosvly, painfully, a svard of ^eate 

a parody of his former gracious self. ^ „ «ant 

things," Nicole tells him. near the end. Now you se 

to smash them up." (486) The conclusion of the ma^ g 

evitable. Nicole breaks from her patient role of dependen P 

her doctor-husband, begins to view him 
shortly in the arms of another, a younp man, to 
as though upon release from a hospital. Entirely c , 
the cord forever. Then she walked weak in the lep and so 

coolly, toivard the household that was hers at last. (5=9) ^ 

The " case was finished.” Doctor Diver is “ at liberty, 
hausted, he turns to the Riviera beach that has served so mu 
the time as the scene o£ the cure. 

“ I must go," he said. As he stood up he swayed 
did not feel tvell any more— his blood raced slow. c 
his right hand and with a papal cross he blessed the 
from the high terrace. . . . (544) 

There are several ironies involved. Not the least of 
involves Diver's giving in to a " professional situation an ^ 
ficing himself for love's sake to a person who is more patient t 
loved one. But other ironies inhere in this. Nicoles 1 ness 
after all the result of the Warren situation, caused by 
of moral lines that its immensity of wealth and privilege ^ a^ 
fostered. The wealth continues to plague Diver: he is victimize^^ 
again and again by it. In the end his energy of persona wi 
cannot cope with it. Most of all, the novel describes the impO' 
tence of a secular art of healing in the face of such odds as are 
evident from the beginning. Diver’s colleagues, inured by a be 
training and a less generously human though a sounder ba 
ground, believe in limiting human situations to the terms upnn 
which they might be scientifically treated. This Diver cannot o, 
or he cannot will so to limit himself. Like many another Fitz 
gcrald hero, he wishes somehow to heal the world by means o 
good will and an ingratiating smile. His fund of moral 
(his '* charm,” as Fitzgerald most often terms it) is slowly drained, 
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1j> iJjc demands of *1 »ok- ilwrt him. ttJio are ucalcr tlian he and 
therefore <lcj>cndctu ujKin h»m He mlicritj tins moral good mil 
from lilt htiicr, the grm trairc American moral hero Dner is 
thcrcfoic lioih more and 1cm ilnn a icicntisi. he is a man of 
generous gifii, s^h^ tries to use ps)chntr) as an instrument of his 
good ssilt He cannot lie satisfied to s^'ork svithm the limits of 
profcMional discretion, but must gise of his fund of lose Because 
his instincts arc to do more than * treat" Nicole (he \sould lose 
her as sscll), lie becomes imoUed \%iih her and is defeated b) 
her as a pijchiairic ‘case and hy the causes that lie behind tlie 
illness. 

Thii pathetic talc is an indtcatton of I lUgcraid a out? stare 
of self realisation at the time The great change m the tcvt of 
Tender ts the Night in ihc " Dick Discr ‘ sersion is matched by 
other rcvicus of himself and of the 1920s in the short stor), 
"Babjlon Resnited* and in Ins public confession (in Esquire, 
Deccnilscr. 1931, March and April, 1956) of his oivn breakdois’n 
l*licre secnis to liase been something almost frantic about the 
ssniing of Tender Is the Sight, as though he ucrc taking note of 
his osvn excesses in the course of describing those of his creatures 
The nosel is therefore a doctimem of hu outj declining morale, 
hii oun sii/Tering. ibo»c all hri terrible fright oicr the spectacle 
of his descent rj>chntr> was a part of his experience at tlie time. 

It became a jxiri of his cxplamtion of tlie norld of the 1920s as 
he came then to see it In so doing he used his knowledge of 
psjchnir^ frccl), as a lajTiiin s\oidd who Jnd somehow to know 
enough alxiut ns functioning to comprehend wlm was happening 
to him and to t/ic world in which he had alwajs Ined 



chapter IX 


further 

interpretations 


/ 


No attempt has been made to catalogue the references to 
or to psychoanalysis in general m the novels of the t ir . 
fourth decades of our century Such an occupation would *“56 
Tvhat we already know, that scores of rvnters w ere acquainte 
Freudian theory, but did not see fit to give it a more than pa 
reference in their books Wnters paid Tvhate\ er casual ac n 
edgment they thought necessary of the omnipresence o 
choanalytic theory, practice, and jargon in their worldof discou 
The incidental use of terminology in James Huneker s Fam 
Veils is typical, it certainly recognized its intellectual and 
sources, but used them eccentrically and with a great 
aesthetic independence of them Huneker warns that the moo 
novel (as of 1919) is beggared by too much ‘ descriptive p 
ding ”, the novel might well use a searching characterization 

not only paints your man without but also within ' * In his 
tra)al of Mona Milton, and elsewhere in his book, Huneker 
occasion to use tlie jargon of the new psychology, this jargon 

* James llunclcr. Painted VetU (New York 1930), 146 Written m « 9>9 


* 7 * 
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sometimes accidentally demed from Freud At other times U is 
linked with the ideas of Nietzsche in svhom Huncker had far 
more interest The fact remains that tins jargon avas common 
property as early as 1919 and the use of it saais not accompanied 
by any exact study or application of Freudian theor) as such 
Painted Veils is a complex Tkork rcieahng the predispositions of 
Its author his knowledge of Ness York and Pans of Ibsen and 
Nietzsche and only incidentally of Freud and other psjehoma 
lysts \Vhen for example he ssas Ins hero Uhek Insem saj that 
music IS dug out of our subliminal self brought to the surface 
of our consciousness by tlie composers art (>23) suggests 
an acquaintance with Freudianism but the suggestion is of no 
great consequence 


Huneker s novel is typical of man) vhich in an age of discus 
Sion and ailment took theplaceof genuinely creainc uork The 
conventions vvere all of them on the auction block Tlie new 
freedoms and their archenemies the old restrictions were impor 
tant matien and the publishers lisu paid aitcntion to the t^^ 
mendous interest svhich they had aroused Some witers ment a 
place in a study of this kind for at least three reasons their mtel 
ligent grasp of ps)dioanaljtic theory m most or all of lu ramifi 

cations their specific statements which lend to Ihetr etnplojmem 
of that theory a biographical importance and finsll) their strihliig 
and challenging independence of the scientific restrictions upon 
an aestlietic use of such materials 

W ithin die limits of this chapter one ma> see repeated uuh 
considenble s-ariation the habils mid racihods which base alrad) 
been examined for us abuse For Conrad Aifen is in ’«> 

exploiting the rcsemclies of ibe analysts laboratory an 
tributes a minor OTys.es a psyclioanalytic rny.len nor^ and 
numerous critical and poelic sui.cmenu wliicli 
decisively with .lie body of new 

Leuisobns extensive searclt for an undentan ' * j ^ 
rary situations so in.ensely penonal .bat ^ 
tivccn autobiography and novel is sbg it , j Henry 

Thomas Manns view of .he raaal hisior, 

Miller «™S^bed 'eltow ^ 

to no one whom we nave inu> 
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074 Freudianism ana 1 / 

Dylan Thomas has perhaps most J results not at 

chalk Face 


OE all Amencan tvnters. Conrad AiUn has had ^ ^p. 

mterest rn Frendrannm and .n alhed 

proach IS that o£ the amst, independent and neb 

no quesuon o£ his debt to Freud Aihen oun cream e 

in suggesuons £or aestheucs, in his roles o , „ of jVeW 

artist. In ansner to an inquiry sent out W *e ed _ 

Perse, he announced that he had been proEou y 
by Freud, • but so has eterybody, whether they ar 

or not. Honeser, I deaded seiy “j’P- loners, nO' 

that Freud, and his conorUers and rivals and folio 


tnat rrcuu, auu ,„nirv to tne 

making the most important contribution of V^aeit 

understanding of man and his consoousness, according y 


UllUCtSkattuiaig w*. ^ ^ 

m\ business to learn as much from them as I could „„i,cal 

^ . - - . . . «.T, «^-/^inarV meuike* 


UUSU1C3» tW Ikkaili * J TV mCulCa* 

Aiken had had a casual acquainunce ^vith ordina^ 
piacucc during his childhood in Sa^“a^nah, Georgia* e 
tragic death of his mother and father caused him to be 
the home of relatites, in Neu Bedford, ^den 

memor> of the double tragedy, the strangeness of is 
shift of circumstances affected him and ga\ e his tmtmgs a 
of introspecuon that is their most striking charactensuc. 
last year at Hars-ard, Aiken learned from his psychiatrist 
Doctor G P McCouch of Cambridge, about the su ' 
doctrines of Professor Sigmund Freud Aiken ts'as, there 
someishat of a specialist in psychology, or at least an 
in high standing • 


* Sfw I m' XI (i9J4l *S- a 

■ PetOTon The \itlodj o/ Choot 48 Peienon s book, m some votk- 

book. ptibljhed in 1931 and does not include a surrey of Aiken s 
especially of the ixneli of the ihirtus. Atlien puu the elate of hts fim lifcIoOS 
with Freodunuta at “ about 1909 or 1910 " This “ seas the beginning a 
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He ^\as not unaware of the abuses which psjchoanalysis might 
suffer, or of the imperfect grasp which the amateur might have 
of it The psychoanalyst plays an ambiguous role m his fiction 
With all due respect to the seriousness of studies in the new psy 
chology, Aiken presents a norma! resistance against its attempts 
to resolve all modern dilemmas with the magic of words and the 
suave, smooth domination of the analyst over the tragic arcum 
stances of the modem soul Like many another artist of his time 
Aiken, captivated by the new vision of the human soul, is reluctant 
to leave its horrors and fascinations for the cold, clear, reason 
able light of the analyst who usually points to the status quo and 
bids the patient find in it a sensible solution of his problems 

Great Circle, informed as it is with its author s knoivledge of 
the new psychology, portrays with admirable clarity the phe 
nomenon of resistance, that problem that all psychoanalysts face, 
^tfhlch vanes in degree and strength with the temperament of the 
patient Andy Gather, who has thought, dreamed and analyzed 
the dangers of cuckoldry, comes finally to the apartment of a 
friend, who affects some knowledge of psychoanalysis and takes 
a turn at amateur psyching xvhenever the opportunity occurs 
Aiken’s analysis of this meeting must be regarded as half humor 
ous, he is, after all, expressing not his own objections to psy^o 
analysis so much as the natural, normal reluctance of the free 
lance intellectual to accept what he considers to be solutions far 
too simple to match his own estimate of his sou t is an msu 
the ndiness of my subliminal life, says An y m e ec , 
fascinating complexity and tangle of unconscmus 
desire, to assume that the magic wand and t le a raca ^ 

analyst will cause all of it to vanish The analjsis « P 
follows the clinical method exactly t le Speaking of 

hesitation smoothly, as from a , r Bill Ernes the 

Andys .0 .n ^ 

approved answers in every one u j 

fciendjhip with a group ot docion wd c movenienL“ 

coiuiderable extent I grew up ^ «loab!e riudy of AiVen i 

Letter to Frederick J Hoffman Ja""’" im 4» ..i.^ 

work in the light of pucho^nalyiie 
Poet of Creative Dissolution Pf'iP 
Hake no ii (tgss) 95~*°® 
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to make your sweetheart your 
beenunsuccesstul Why do you r«nt to do 
It wou-t work That's why sooner or later you reject 
them all, or they abandon you-they have to 

Andy fights self-defensively agamst 1““ .j „t.on 

agatnst his apparent attempt to smp hts problem o£ all its 

ahred dignity , 

" Resistance, I suppose Oh, damn 

all your pitiful dirty, abstract jargon y yVhat the 

you mean Why can t you call a spade a 'Pf = 
hell's the difference between the * .pn'^castrauon 

and the unconscious and the will. Or complex- 

complex and infenonty complex and «^‘P" ^ „ 

Words Evasions Vanities on the part of tlie r P 
spectable analysts Nicht wahr For the love ™““' ,^^ 3 ^ 
any one of them for me, so that I U know ^ uave 

they mean Or tell me where they reside in the brain 
you ever loked at a map of the brain’ " (244-45) 


Andy wants and deserves the right to suffer in his 
The analyst not only doesn't want to allow this, but oe^ —ciely 
whole thing appear too simple " ‘ You seem to thin a 
by drnmg us back from one set of phrases to b> 

of hjsioncal substitutions, you'>c settled e^e^)thlng ^ -d the 

God Childish"' ( 25 G) The lengthy analysis has discover 
source of Andy's trouble, but it is posscrless to remo\e it, ^ 

Andy is fasanated by it, smU not gi\e it up Unconscious 
base a poucr of ihcir own, against which saence does not ® j 
prc\-ail TIicsc forces arc the motif of tragedy 
reason makes it impossible for the ps)choanal>st to effect a 
Tlic tragic figure boiss before the crushing blow of self 

but, held firml) and fascinated by the dark persuasions o 

unconscious follows them with persistent and irrational ob^‘ 

to his tragedy In an important sense he unconsciously wiJ ‘ 
iragcd) Tlic resolution does not come within the neatly h 
areas of scientific inscsiigauon, the analyst has merely point 
tlic source of internal conflict The subsequent course o 


* Conrad Alim Crral CirrZr (Srw ^oik, 1533) **” 
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conflict and its inevitably tragic conclusion are bejond his power 
to mitigate or prevent.* 

Aiken was to grant that psydioanalysis had made an impor- 
tant contribution to modern criticism. Look as long as you will 
at the history of aestlietics, he says, and you must feel distressed 
at its unsatisfactory and contradictory offerings In fact, aestlietics 
has tried always to find beauty in e,xtcmal form. Beauty is not 
a pattern etched eternally in the skies: it is a feeling, a desire, 
related therefore to man’s psycliologica! and biological nature, not 
a sixth or se\enth sense whicli remains in holy detacliment from 
tlie corruptions of the body. Tlic only genuine critical question 
concerns the source of that feeling: "^VJiy is it that man so 
desperately cra\es the feeling we call beauty, or moral beauty, or 
acstlicilc beauty, that he has developed, developed with religious 
zeal . . . the activity knoum as art for the satisfaction of that 


cniNing?" . , ,, 

The answer, given by Freud, Is that beauty is a pleasurable 
feeling, *' the profound satisfaction we feel ivlien. through the 
medium of fantasy we escape from imposed limitations into an 
aggrandized penonatuy and a harmonized universe. Through 
most of his career, Aiken is haunted by the Freudtan explanation 
of the artist as neurotic He does not accept it unr«ervedlyi nor 
does he say that it is ti.c only explanation, for it does oml a 
important qualitatise judgment by winch works of art are ultt- 
mateiy evaluated on the basis of their intrinsic ments The na- 
tive pLcess is a consc.ous one, regulated by the arust = 

Ultimately oue must lease this =■» ° 
and grant tltat the artist must possess both “ [ 

and a knosviedge of his oaft before he can profit from hts peculiar 

gifts. 


, n„a to dream* and the analruc situation give* Great 
•The great attention ^d to p,,d.oaiialyw dneetlr and 

a prominence among ^ tot nearlp made an anal^t of met It 

:t. ''the publication of Winifred Br>her. wbo ivcre both very 

ht me the friendship of HU .. ,o have called a masterpiece 

;o Freud they sent h-m me to Freud as well . . 1 at 

nd in consequence they tbw p Fromm) that it would 

eaded myself (somewhat / ,hat I d.dn t go through with it 

a mistake anywa>. I .^u-rv ^ «9M Concerning II D and Freud. 

,0 Frederick J Hoffman 

r recent Tribute (or Critlauitr in (igaj) , 
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But, these things admitted, the artist s dished hi 

posmon ttnce-once to Silberstein, a , „nd much o£ it. 

Tueets •■ uho, o£ course, doesu t manage “ , For 

and again in one o£ seseial undelnered e 

Demarest (and in another sense, for Andj Ca*=^) * 

IS offered of indulging or rejecting the <^alyst. m 

both o£ creauon and of narcissistic anguish The ps) ch 1 
calling an a form of neurosis, by implication ^ugS 
artist abandon it With this demand Demarest stn^= 
ingly. arguing nith an analyst iihom he has ^u„ed 

the terror and complexity isith which the creauve pr finally 

can be eliminated, says the analyst But he gnes «P' ^ 

Demarest has already gone too far " "To return to the P ., 

for >ou impossible' Misery! You must follois out your neu 

^ To grant such a basis for art is humiliating, almost 
Demarest, in his second letter to Cynthia, has to admit ^ ^ 
career as a Avnter has fed upon his personal ^\ealJles5es, 
%%eaknesses are they that they ha\e also stood firmly m the 
a confident and normal sex life Should he not gise m to 
\\eaknesscs’ Does not all art at least begin i«th the act o s 
mission to psychic rseakness’ Is it not therefore unheal y 
abnormal at its source’ 


— 1 am m process of adjustment to the certainty that 
going to be a failure I take rshat refuge I can m a stn 
psydiological scrutiny of my failure, and endeasor to 
out hoiv much this is due to (i) a simple lack of h^ 
poiscr, or genius, or the neurosis that i\e gne that name, 
hois much to (2) a mutaken assumption as to the 
for this nets literary method y\Tiat if— for example— m ch 
ing this hteiary method, this deliberate indulgence in 
prolix and fragmentary, 1 merely shois myself at the mer^ 
a personal sscakness winch is not umsersal, or cser like > 
be, but highly idiosyncratic (290) 
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The life of the unconscious of bis unconscious has fascinated 
him forced him to meet u on his own aesthetic grounds A work 
of art at least so far as he knows the creative process which gives 
It substance is tlie result of a compelling force That is the sad 
truth not only for the artist but also in some measure for all men 
Aiken is not altogether certain about all this but he is willing to 
grant the persistent fascination of man $ unconscious life in which 
are held all of the desires and wishes which reality prevents him 
from satisfying or rcalinng 

Of al! his works Blue J oyage serves best to demonstrate 
Aiken s artistic exploration of the unconscious The novel is in 
a sense modeled after the Ulysses of James Joyce but it is not a 
mere imitation of the Irish odyssey Demarest is of course the 
Stephen Dedalus of B/ue t oyage and Silberstcin is its Leopold 
Bloom the novel is a careful and intimate portrayal of the artists 
life Its pattern follows strictly the descent into Demarest s un 
consciousness and the consequent emergence from it into the clear 
light of self appraisal Aikcn came to the interior monologue 
already supported by lus thorough acquaintance with psycho- 
analysis The exposition of Demarest s mind never suffers from 
severe obscurity for the opening chapter states evphcitJy the tune 
and place and establishes the external limits which the narrative 
is to follow Demarest is on a ship sailing for England This situ 
aiion will of course contribute its share of sights and sounds and 
give the study of Demarest s mind some discreet anchor m ex 
temal circumstance His attention is further controlled by lus all 
but complete absorption in Cynthia whom he expects to see m 
England After the surprising discovery that Cymthia is on the 
same boat and the painful realization that she no longer loves 
him the narrative becomes a monologue— Demarest in his cabin 
reviewinghis life searching for reasons and explanations he knows 
but fears to admit to himself AH of chapter four is a revery 
which never leaves the approaches to consciousness (for Demarest 
IS awake until tlie very last) Tic way back to full and clear 
consciousness is barred at one point by an extravagant fantasy 
m which Demarest quarrels v ith Ins censor (m this case an 
analyst friend) about his life and art and a hallucinatory vision 
of his shipmates discussing Im life calmly but with penetrating 
sharpness 
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No one has expressed so '^'^‘L^nsluent help 


SO poignamiy as , 

"S« »“ ■ 

iLness-" the whole ^‘PP™ “ one preposterous 

whirlwind oE opposing forces, they anti _ _ j 


nnd of opposing forces, tney aim ■ destiny I tt™ 

stream together, borne helplessly to ^ swift surface of 


SdS”.‘™s-™ • »■ sCn”"' 

and sensory agencies^ which identity, for 


and sensory agencies which ho, a npon identity, for 

With name attached, has only a temporary P . the 

U dissolves into a thousand uncertainties a it » ^ 

flow o£ unconscious life The struggle °£ *e to p ^^P^ 
pitiful, therefore, more often pathetic ^ ntic 

given up. and the self submits to the f “"nfl^nowl 

fantasies of dream life Of mari-s dream life Aiken h s M 
edge, dreams simple and complex all the pag« of h 
are the prime mover of many of his poems T . 

It does from the external world into the im 

again ‘ upward from the dark rvorld. obeys reluctan y 
perious demands of reality “To move upward I ke thu ^ 
surrounded by one s own body, the hand hea^ on 
heart beating insistently m the ear. that which ^ "lom^m ^is 
the chime of a dream become the rhythm of the pu » o^^gr 
torted faces and filaments of the dream becoming on y 
ing defense of the eyelashes against the square of light ir 

window * nn to 

In dreams one returns with assurance or submissi ^ 
origins of life, blotting out willingly the tedious checks an 
ances of consciousness, dwelling thus in unconsciousness w ^ 
simple wishes of the past and present To submit to the drea 

temptation, but it has its own attendant horrors The dream p 
IS the path to death It affords the last full measure of 
failing to face reality, submission to the wish for pleasure, 
and unconscious, may ultimately result in the final and tota 
mission which is the unconsciousness of death The ego 


'Conrad Ailfcn Gehenna in Among the Lost People (Iscw YorV 9 


•AiVen Great Circle 399-300 Cf the poem The Coming Forth by f 
Osins Jones (New York 1931) 
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struggles uuh an impalpable reality but prefers the unreality of 
unconsciousness The ego resists with all of us strength the chains 
of servitude to the reality principle It yearns for the primitive 
simplicity of childhood for tlie fantasy of the dream life for the 
luxury of unconscious wish fulfillment 

The great problem of the tuentieth century in Aiken s 
opinion IS the problem of consciousness— not as the rationalists 
see It for they have the most part failed to give any satisfactory 
ansuer If mans consciousness is so much a prey to his uncon 
scious wishes if the ego loses us identity and the psyche dissolves 
then we must certainly revise our interpretation of the total self 
How much of that self can legitimately (that is consistently with 
the aims of civilization in mind) be added to or substituted for 
the older more superficial notion of self? As tlie conscious self is 
ultimately understood in this larger richer context us residence 
in part in the unconscious assumed and admitted the contribution 
of Treud to our final understanding of self will have to be granted 
For me says Aiken [TreudJ still fits admirably in such philo 
sophic order as I find necessary— a belief m the evolution of con 
sciousncss auareness as our prime gift and obligation and a 
Socratie desire to gee on with it at all cosu * 


in 


The career of Ludwig Lewisohn lias m a large sense been a cru 
sade— against stifling moral repressions and stupid modem notions 
of amoral freedom and for a wholesome reinstatement of sensible 
religious and aestlietic standards The long succession of books 
autobiographical fiction and fictional autobiography is an un 
ceasing campaign by precept and exemplum for the sane and 
intelligent life Not the least of the moral bamers to such a life 
has been the American attitude toivard sex relationships On the 
one hand says Lewisohn Americans are taught that there is no 
such thing as a sex problem m English speaking countries The 
notion of feminine purity assumes that woman is without passion 


•Letter to FrederckJ Hoffman January .3 .JM4 
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The central rveakness o£ the Anglo American mind U its ‘ mora 

lUusionism . nffecied pro 

Such a deliberate refusal to see man as he_u ta^s ad^ 


ch a deliberate refusal to sec ma.. - country 

foundly and unfortunately the habits and ° ^ms The 

men Such, for example, is the explanation ^ beautiful, 

choruses of these songsare ugly and song 

stealthy because they dare not be tank .hat is 

there is a erasing for rhythm-the rhythm of he svorl^^^^^^ 
sex and poetry and freedom As a result ^ .^hoo 

pression of a normal and beautiful life, the «speeta y 
American society is subject to periodic “^fctaious 

nahas, exhausting debauches of the body and spir - 
and unreasonably bitter stars World War I. says Te^- ° , 
not be explained asvay simply But its peculiarly 
ferocity, its hectic heat, had m it something 
liffious orgiastic, and hence obscurely sexual ^-rtndv 

became a lynching party Its mood expressed itself sponta 
through sex symbolism 

In America, the dangerous tendency toward excessive 
Sion has had the additional consequence of distorting the n 
family relationship Since woman is sacred and inviolable, 
protections have made man her prisoner Lewisohn is cone 
m several of his books with the question of American divorce a ^ 
The Case of Mr Crump, one of the ugliest books m uto 
literature, tells the story of a brilliant and sensitive artist, ^ ^ 

poser, who has been forced to live in unholy wedlock 
\\oman twice his age, who will not divorce him and who 
him ultimately to a horrible murder Men who, driven by t^^ 
incongruities and hopelessness of their enslavement, flee to 
refuge of clandestine affairs are punished by the publicity o 
tabloids, so that their names are on the lips of every indigna^^ 
shopgirl and soda-clerk ‘ ‘ As for me, says Anne Crump 
her distressed husband, ‘ if you want to know it, I would 
followed him and the woman in person I would have seen to 
that they hadn t a place to lay their heads, that no one spoke 


’•Lewisohn Upstream 15* 

"/bid aaj C£ Freuds “Thoughts for the Tima on War : 
he at S8S-517 
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them or gave them a hue of bread ora drink of vrater and I v\ou!d 
Inve moved heaven and earth and appealed to the decency of all 
men and women to strip and to beat that vile adultress within 
an inch of her life! ’ ’ 

The problem created by neo Puritanism is not solved by 
pseudo modernism The original power of love, the creative 
£ros, IS denied and suppressed by the one, cheapened by the 
other AH of this polemic leads ultimately to a statement of 
Levvisohn s position Upon the intelligent selection by man of his 
mate rests the hope for all that is valuable in the personal reaches 
of the human consciousness Give man a chance to make this all 


important choice, without hindrance from society, and the good 
effect upon society should become apparent within a short time 
Since a happy, creative marriage is the most genuine source of 
creative endeavor, society should above all make such a marriage 
possible Sex is allied with a thousand aestlietic and ethical 
perceptions, preferences, appetences u reached the mind the 
heart, tlie soul, it required choice freedom, the exercise of its 
selectiveness ^Vliat are the mutual responsibilities of such a 


marriage? The modern woman wants an independent life trants 
to " realize herself ", at the same time she wants the secure fee’ing 
that her husband is faithful to her These wishes are incompatible 
That modem woman has so often sought refuge in feeble and 
spurious arguments about the duty of women to society and the 
arts IS a symptom of a larger unhappiness in modern society 
Revolt and protest against tlie old ways fear of the consc 
quences of their own freedom dismay over the emptiness of the 
future— these are negative characteristics but they are the piti u 
handful of justifications for modem thinking 

Levvisohn looks upon the psychoanalyst as the wise man of 
our century In default of a priest, he is our confessor, without 
a religion, we have turned to hir theory and practice for some 
thing resembling spiritual guidance The science 0 
SIS IS peculiarly a Jewish science, though ns app ica lo 
all men The Jewish mind and ethics are at the root of p cho 
analytic theory and practice The spirit of memiful understand 


■•LedwIgLevoohn Th, C, c! Mr (NsWeA -M”) 'S' 

'•Don Juan (Vew York igss)**?® 
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«h.cU has .sued sn P^Vchoana^s. 
ot healing for damnaMn tha p a 

tradition ot Israel (Mid C mnnel a ) J j„ 

rrs^C^er^f rSigt^^^^^^^ -1 . ns as hasic and 

rntrimi^cmsdho^naiystso 

The psychoanalyst, it he is not a incredi 

bright young man on an opportunistic p , which have 

Jy® simple lys, by casting aside the funda 

cluttered up modern thinking and get g 

mentals In hen ot a religion in which ^ „ give 

dence. the world needs someone to assert simple trutn , 
thL-vahdity and value The psychoanalyst -PP''“ » 

The psychoanalyst is a spiritual guide in m V ^ ^ur 

novels and a hero in at least one (The Island 
Levy studies the works ot Freud m his J to deal 

finally that diagnostic medicine is 5 °'"«how „u5t lead 

with many modem problems, future medical «sMtc 
in a new direction “ ' I mean preventive ^^aly 

through educational direction and partly ^ ^ Insane 

SIS ' ’ (179-80) But his associates m the Hospital tor t 

scolf aMhrnoUon “ Dr Foster’s single scientific observation ha_^ 

been to the effect that as Americans we couldn t poss 
for that degenerate, dirty Freudian stuff . ' It revo ^ ' 

decent instinct in one/ Dr Bryant Foster had remar e 
NeNcrtheless, Arthur is convinced that Frepd has pointe ^ 
future direction of medical ethical practice His first czse is 
pleie success and the relieved and happy patient advertis 
neiv analyst as a ivorkcr m miracles Levy begins his are 
piciously But the hero becomes the instrument of Lewi ^ 
polemic purpose Most of his patients, Arthur discovers, 
fenng from ‘ a Gentile fixation, the breakdown of a compen 
mechanism that corresponded to no native gift, the terror 
alien law and morality, the problem of tlie social isolation o ^ 
vsho didnt want to be jews {290) He himself, marrie 
Gentile girl, is victim, and he is forced to solve his own pr® 
by reluming to the Jewish fold 
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This singular usage of psychoanalysis is related to another 
great problem ^vith ^vhich Lewisohn is forever concerned the 
problem of the Jew m Western civilization “ It is also linked with 
what must be considered his ultimate evaluation of Freudianism 
For Lewisohn believes that so far as psychoanalysis is a pure sa 
ence of behavior, it is helpless m the midst of a social order that 
has lost Us religious and ethical moorings It can heal individuals 
It cannot heal society as a whole Ultimately therapy is impotent 
to correct the imbalance of an amoral society If every other 
generation is to be shell shocked the Freudian therapeutics have 
small chance of sanitating tlie mind of either the indiv idual or the 
mass knowledge and science are not enough the scientific view 
leaves the patient at the beginning rather than at the end of his 
journey tovrard salvation Constant spiritual discomfort an is 
location has wounded human society almost beyond redemption 
The conventional analyst is quick to recognize the hurt slow to 
see Uie ultimate ethical cause This is why so many of the ana ys^ 
m Lewisohn 8 novels are also Jews for they add to t e e 
ness of scientific discipline the cultural wisdom and spiritual tern 
perance of the race 

Freud studied this problem seriously in the early suges of his 
career To «hat extent can the analyst go beyond ■>■= !■“ 

.cence and become a rp.r.tnal gu.de? He “"J^n'd Jung for 
abusing the prerogative, of the sc.ent.st beyond 
eventually to admit that some form of ^dvme ..as 
cases tLsc Cadiol.c cler.es ,.ho L. 

saw m It an excellent improvement upon t e co 
they were anxious to point out tl e purpose of confession . not 
.0 turn the soul free but to call .t back to the ^v'd „1 
true faith In fact as many modem thinkers PP 

Freudian practice because it does not go far enough 

pudiated It for going anywhere at all nf the 

Lewisohn insists upon iJlJ^^.stence his profound 

laboratory There are two reasons for dm . mis 

confidence in the ethical solidity and pur y comic 

and his belief in love as a creative orce 

X I h » most complfie 6c 

Vork London I937) ’ 
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I onal treatment of th s problem 
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t,ons have caused him to read Toiem and 

OE all great rehgtons. and m “ Lew.sohn has 

Taboo has helped him tmmensely ^ o£ the 

come to align himselE spiritually with . . ^elieE m a 

Joseph novels In an important sense. Lew.sohn s ^ 

•* creative Eros is the spiritual constant o£h« search the 

o£ his struggle for a better social ^0^ your con 

ing o£ sex It is this ' great mystery ot Eros which bo^VO'' 
sedatives and your radicals seek to cheaP-m the 
the latter as a matter of no importance {Stephen Zsc 


iV 

The poetry and fiction of Dylan Thomas pay tnbute to 
another of Freuds contributions to modern 
other single body ot work has the aesthetic interest m 
life received such exhaustive treatment One Qf 

Thomas ' assimilation of Joyce Freud, and the Bible 
his serious study of Freud we have abundant evidence, a 
evidence is supported by a frank avowal of his indebte ne 
a statement concerning this matter, he endorsed Freu s 
ence significantly 

Whatever is hidden should be made naked To be 
of darkness is to be clean, to strip of darkness is to make c e 
Poetry, recording the stripping of the individual dar n^^^ 
must inevitably cast light upon what has been hidden fof to 
long and by so doing, make clean the naked exposure ^ ^ 
cast light on a little of the darkness he had exposed ^ 
filing by the sight of the light and the knowledge of the n ^ 
den nakedness, poetry must drag further into the c 
nakedness of light more even of the hidden causes than rt 
could realize " 

The career of Dylan Thomas began conservatively cnougb^ 
His great mastery of sensory detail, suitable for the most excelic 

’* Ludwig and Edna I-cwjiohn Haven (Sew VorV lOlo) » jjq 

*• Franew Scarfe “ Tlie Toetry of Dylan Thomas in //on-on It {iSl®’ 

*’ \ew I erse XI 9 
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of simple poetic description betrayed at first no serious prcoccu 
pation ivith the individual darkness Progress tmrard lus ultt 
mate mythical aivareness of the unconscious and of tlie dream life 
can be obsened in his series of autobiographical sketches* B) 
some strange alchemic process his insight into the unconscious 
self IS linked with a maturing sensitnity to the mystery and charm 
of sex and a certain paralyzing hesitation to realize it fully The 
Portrait has its measure of references to a small boy s \ ulgarmcs 
m fact these are the common self<onscious acts of schoolbo>ish 
scorn for the pomp and circumstance of adult soacty In the last 
of die sketches of the Portrait the direction of his interests is m 
dicated Physical love is allied with creation m this one re<pect 
that It opens the door to a secret mystenous and dark not d 
the rsorld of hidden nakedness It ts tins world winch the 
artist seems compelled to explore bring into t le ig it an 
attrely re present Hence the imagery ot this poetic vision ot t c 
sexual act IS assoaated closely w.tl. Thomas own 
imagery He and Lou could go down together one cool Wy 
weighted with a boiling stone on to the falling hlan 
entirely empty sea and never rise ** . 

Strikingly evident in most of hu v.s.ons ot the 

ness "thfs'mage of death ^Taltd noet.c 

out of the single personality in die a« of p lysi P 

atton Death stalks h.s pages st ts Imked w.th hfe as both 
trafficked in the womb 

A u cather in the Hesh and bone 
Is damp and dry the quick and dead 
Move like two ghosts before the eye 

Death is all metaphois -a darkness ol 

ot the burden of creatise gtapp i g imconsciotis as 

unconscous hie This ss a P^'- “'."Ll'^porstin.ty to 
surcdl) Freud has in fact ^ , suggestion ot 

explore it he has provided neiti 
die end of the searcli 

..n,uu rvii™. el — r 
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Three rmportant dues tu the puctn and 
Thomas may gne some suggestion of h.s ^ 

the theme of death and hfe. at times a sexual 
simply the expulsion of seminal force, the 
to the riomb as a thing of great physical and spir ■ 

biguous and obscure though die poet's use of it •*' 
the dream symbols for lose and lust, scattered and distorted 1 
ate in Thomas stones, giv mg them a strange pois er and > 

Of the Erst it may be said that it has really tiso meanings, a 
superficial one and a profound Death and dying are ob'iom y 
enough symbols of dctumescence, so tliat it is throug i 

■■dying' that life must come We gise of ourselves so that sse may 
receive ourselves in return The second meaning is tlie inevita 

linVage, organic and spintual, of life with decay. Some part o 
that decay may be called simply " fnistration —a forci ^ 
pension oE natural or insunaual impulses, ^shich, though it may 
insure external or sensory continuity, throws both the 
the lo\cr back upon certain spintual resources, most o£ w i 
reside in the unconscious Psydiic decay, caused by fundamenU 
misunderstanding and misuse oE the human psyche, renetss c 
poet’s need for deeper roots, makes him dissatisfied with the tnvia 
and the traditional 

Thomas' use of the womb as a great mother-symbol is, o£ 
course, linked with the notion of life and death "Within the limits 
of physical generation, the womb is the great and only area m 
which life IS cherished and supported during its penod of pr^ 
natal helplessness It is perhaps natural to think of it as a source 
of renewal when the initial helplessness is duplicated in later socia 
or psychic distress The womb thus becomes animate and ali'C» 
a creatue medium in which hfe and death struggle for domina 
tion of the human soul 


The imagery of Thomas’ poems and stones is in part denved 
from these ti\o all-encompassing ideas But he is also much 
occupied w ith the dream hfe. and some examination of his use of 
dreams may reisard us with a further insight into his S'orU 
yVithm their boundanes one sees the geography of physical lose, 
the dream symbols referring again and again to physical contours 
gisen a sexual emphasis The ‘map of lose,” on sshich dsseU 
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the " first beasts of love ’* is a “ square of seas and islands and 
strange continents ivith a forest o£ darkness at each extremity” 
Here the sea— a persistent image, suggesting birtli or a return to 
the sources of life— is strangely and persistently referred to We 
find also the forest and grasses, luxuriant and rich “ the abomi 
nations of the suamp, content in the shadow of their oivn rams 
and snowings, in the noise of llieir own sighs, and the pleasures 
of their own green adiings ” *' 

The story '* The ^^ouse and the Woman ’ reveals best the 
relationship of the artist<reator to this geography and phjsi 
ography of the unconscious The poet has created a woman in his 
dreams, the symbols of the dream are lost, they shift and lose 
themsehes interminablj " And the changes of the details of the 
dream and the celestial changes, the levers of the trees and Ae 
toothed twigs, these were the mechanism of her delirium e 
lets tlie dream control him, gi'cs himself wholly to it en le 
atvakes, he tries not to think of the drcam-aeature. the woman 
“ She IS drowned, dead, dead But she aies for release to walk 
in his dreams no longer ” He finally releases her from his dream 
consciousness, * gi\es birUi to her’ Tins, ^ ® 

the artist’s own willing. ' a woman of the devil 

nothing to see m her but the ebb and flood o crea 10 , y 

transcendant sweep of being and living in artists 

flesh from shoulder bone to elbow In the 

imagination real things change places wit 1 unrea , 

changes into ten varying shapes, and fina y isapp 

peals to the image of lus father for her return 

And th« .5 all there tva. to tt, a wotnan had 

out of tlie womb, but uut of <>>' ““ “ aJlufess loved his 
And he who had borne her out of tlie __ 

creation, and she loved him But is i but could not 

a mtracle befell a man He fell m love ““X 

keep It, and the miracle n 

a mouse, and a dark woman 

the dog died ** . 

The atttst has •' created ” a thutg of beauty, but cannot bear 

Tt mM I B'fothe 9j 9® . 

»» Thomas The Map of Lo>e The iVorld I Breathe 

••TTiomas The Moose and the Woman laTHf 
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Its beauty, and co^ers its nakedness Tins f 

caused the beauty to disappear, to Thomas at 

ness ’ o£ the unconscious It is this darkness oeople 

tempts to bring to the light, tor st.tliout it see are hi. 

More than that, we are Ignorant people, for tv e do n 

deep recesses ot human experience, we have only 

superficial explanations of It us But 

searches a brave attempt to reveal what is hidden 
he was not satisfied with a psychologists description of 
consaous he must begin there and, by ereativc 
tunher into the dean nakedness of light more even o 
causes than Ireud could realize ’ 


V 


In the course of twentieth-century literary history, 
occurred to few persons simply to accept the fact of chaos 
contusion, to do nothing tvhatsoever about it It was mor 
thing to be ‘ disillusioned,’ to expend much energy upon v 
George Onsell calls facile despairs/ and to invent new w'ay 
interpreting the course of events, in the hope that it mig 
direaed toward a personally conceived resolution The 
tivxsm of dada sought on the one hand to destroy the temp c, ^ 
posiUMsm of Van W>ck Brooks, Gorham Munson and 
Oppenheim sought simply to redecorate the temple, and pet 
to strengthen its supports 

Henry Miller did neither, he did not wish to destroy ^ 

tion. It was destroying itselL He certainly did not care ® 
gising It any direction, for he allied himself with no ism, wne 
of the intellect or of the heart The opening editorial of the 
Booster, of which he was one of many editors, expresses w^^ 
Miller s attitude The Booster has no Fixed policy It wi 
eclectic, flexible, alive— serious but gay withal We will use 
and delicacy when necessary, but only when necessary I*' 
main the Booster will be a contraceptis e against the 
ti\e spirit of the age But we are fluid quixotic, unprincip* 
We ha\e no aesthetic canons to preserve or defend ” “ 

"Miiorial Booster 11 (I9J7) 5 The Cooiier had been a commcraal oaga 
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Henry Miller did not set out to explore the manifold areas 
and dislocations of the modem mind His task was to accept quite 
without shame or indignation what he found there, and to repre 
sent it in his witings The great, fluid sentences of his witings 
their nonstop syntax and their accumulation of images obscure 
and obscene, these have alternately the appearance of the gran 
diose (Rabelaisianism without a critical or satirical purpose) and 
the disarmingly simple 


As quietly and naturally as a twig felling into the Mississippi 
I dropped out of the stream of American life Everything 
that happened to me I remember, but I have no desire to 
recover the past, neither have I any longings or regrets I am 
like a man who avrakcs fitim a long sleep to find that he is 
dreaming A prenatal condition— the bom man living un 
bom, the unborn man dying bom 


Such passiv ity is implicitly a criticism of the strenuous efforts 
of modem tliinkers to find some kind of rational prop for t eir 
civilization Miller thus belongs to the ami intellecluals of Ins 
day, he admired Lawrence s stand against the intellectualuing of 
our time Proust and Joyce, the giants of the present century, 
have only aggravated the modem disease by probing 
This formidable picture of the world as-disease which Pr 
and Joyce have given us is indeed less a picture t lan 
scopic study svhicli because we see it magnifie presen 
recognizing it as the ivorld of every day in which we are sv 
Just as the art of psychoanalysis could not have arisen “ 
was sick enough 10 call for this peculiar form o ^ ^ 

could not have had a faithful image of our time unt 
in our midst monsters so ndden with disease .hat .heir works 

resemble the disease itself ” , rplimous 

Resignation and accepmnce-diey have 
ring But Miller SIS not. he resignation a wish .0 live 

Sinner, it is a joyous abandonment of 

It chingcd amaingly ^ben Miller 
line catenng to American tounsts in Fra Delta 

•nd Ca look over Finally Hi" ■«'« ^ S E.i«l™» ”” 1 ^" 

Hnniy Miller SelecLon, i™ ««» m A™ 

folk Conn 1937) j,, , thapeer from an unpubliih 

“Henry Miller Tbe Unitenc of /iq»S 1 49 

book "The World of Lawrence In Phoentx I ( 93 ) 
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within the womb of time tvithout “"to t^e 

gets closer to truth as he abandons th ’ . ^ by logically 
lux of experience. Undersutndmg ts “ ^ J,, if in it. 

reordering that experience, but by ^ i is best 

through and by it." ” The artist who mkes such => P°* ^ 

able to play his proper role. He should not b^ a p opposition to 
administrative control of society or of ‘^e radma PP _ 
that control. The value of h s wmrk is " mere|^_^ 

flection of the automatism of life in which he ^ 

dormant, a sleeper on the back of sleep, waiting for the g 

which will announce tlie moment of birth.’ " 

That strange exchange of letters with Michae ra 
the subject of Hamlet discusses, among other things. 
process, the place of an artist in his times, n ‘ ^ P 
Fraenkcl, art is a means of salvation; the artist « d vjiHer 

[he “aimless movement of biology." » Fraenkel -dmiz- Mdler 
endlessly for ^vhat he calls a fear ot the intellect, an unw ^ 
to avail himself of the mind as a source of ’^^constructio . 
calls Miller’s writing “ physiological writing.” Miller, says 
kel, is afraid to face ” the man in you who stands^ in m 
relation to you as I do, namely, Henry Miller the thinker. 

To this accusation Miller answers that it is true the inte 
one means of communication, for the clarification and 
sion of ideas. But he is not interested in clarity as such. ^ 
been pleased at times to reach "those ice-cold regions ° 
mind," but the intellect is only a fortunate accident, an inte 
tion in the unconscious flow of man’s experience and expressi^^ 
More than that, intellectualizing brings all things into 
have made a tragic figure of the doubter— so that the m 
literary scene presents a succession of tsvo penny 
svorship their own indecision— is one of the saddest errors o ^ 
day. Doubt is not the end-all of thought and expression, it 
not e\cn a proper beginning. It is merely one of the aspects o 

•* Henry Miller, *'Rcnect»on» on WnUng," m Tfif Jf'iidom of 
(Nortolk. Conn.. 1911). *5 ntreeiio^’- 

’’Henry Miller, Selection* from Thr Tropic of Capricorn, In Aw 
1939 (Norfolk. Conn, 1939). *‘9 .nyn), 

••Henry Miller anJ Michael Fraenkel. Hamlet (Santurce. Puerto Rico, 

PI. 46- 
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human ps>che I accept Hamlet as phenomenon, just as I accept 
Jesus Christ, or knshnamurti Passing phenomena some more 
instructs e than others ' (180) 

Hamlet is the arclietype of the modem man whose crippling 
disease is the “ thought disease The effort to take the law unto 
oneself, to make oneself the crucial moral center of the universe, 
so fixed upon the self the burden of responsibility for man s col 
lective sinning that the single self cannot well bear it From this 
source comes the Hamlet-guilt which plagues the modem mind 
and, when projected beyond each single self, results in a babel 0 

conscience, moral dictates, and social panaceas This is the living 

death, the refusal to bow before the real Living death means 
the interruption of the current of life, the forestalling of a natural 
death process It is a negative way of recognizing that the world 
is really nothing but a great womb the place where e\er>t mg 
IS brought to life • The living death is compounded of fear and 
stupid optimism, the modern living death is onamslic and pa 
lytic ■ Ifs a sort of Nirvana of the Id a 
without threat of thaw This loss of conlacl with rea i y, 

IS the schizophrenic motif par excellence, wou e «ce 
implied the creation of a new reality, a poetic w ity . _ 

prev ilent insanity is only the wolf in tlie cloa o le 
baiive logic ** 

Such a condition has brought a hurried ^ 
spiritual healer of our day tl.e ps>choanaIyst ^ 

absolves the patient of the moral and psyciic re p j 

the world s and his own .lb This is another f f 
sions by whidi modern man avoids bo perso 
and the truUi ‘ To imagine that we arc 
outside intervention. whetliCT m s lape^o ^ 
tator, or even God, is sheer fo y t„med analyst m 

the values of psychoanalysis ^ to modem fears 

1936 He objected to Freud for S P patients view 
a scientific sanction, he stands m th y 

Hm., M Her The 

■•Henri Millet The Rue p1 Sehnophnens 

Saw Miller „e IVnH™ » 
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o£ reality, prevents him from accepting it. a^Itaitesque 

■■ creating a'gray realism of scientific hue f J ^“‘Snt 

reality of black and white.” ” Instead of revealing P 

the chaos of the world, the analyst seeks to 
unfortunate circumstance prevents psychoanalp 
genuine and important guide it might otherwise ^ve 
true analyst would " eliminate the doctor as wel' ^s th p > 

accepting the disease itself rather than the medicine or the m 
ator.” {Wisdom of The Heart, $6) 

The important contribution of psychoamlysis is iw 
matic exploration of the unconscious, its service 
unconscious a living thing, at'ailable to him svho ^ws es 
beneath the surface of his mind. This Miller ^nsi ^ ^ 
addition, a crucial one, to our means of salvation, ut 
approves of the purpose to which Freud's study has , 

cated. The artist will, if he is honest and capable, use this ^ 
edge for another purpose. He will find in the unconscioi^ c 
area of actual Using and dying, a place svhere he may 
pended and passUe in the svomb of the svorld. The dream- 1 
an important avenue of approach. Often betsveen the ^ 

reality there is “ only tlic thinnest line." He must with 
therefore, from the analyst’s bright and cheery reality, fro^ 
surface of the world, into the unconscious. " For when, by h' 
out his dream logic, he fulfills himself through the 
his own ego, he is incarnating for humanity the drama 
vidual life w'hich to be tasted and experienced, must em ra 
dissolution." (irisdom of the Heart, 8) 

The final act of acceptance is expressed sjTnbolically in terms 
of the world as womb, in which man may dwell in a sort of 


"Henry Miller, “TTie Abwlute CoUeane." in The Wisdom of the 
go The impresnon Miller gi\e$ b U«t though he u fully informed ,a 

thoanalyii*. and hat had penonal experiences as an analyst, be u ecc*' 

limiiatKmt and of the general failure of the analyst to rise abote the ° «nm^ 
nionplace figure- “They are all minor 'artisu,’ I should say," he smtes (1 — p. 

he meant by “anistt," not poeti or pamten but men who ipealt and wnie 
lemt which ma» be Imbed with the maicnab of art) , “ and not to be {j, 

In laiiirg talue with either the poet or the religious figure." In another 
the letter he sari, “I think that some of the roost egregious nontense 
written try all the analysts Thor worst trait u their utter bumortesne^ • ^ 
of them, no milter bow much they write, wiU ever hare the effect upon the 
of a Laotte." 
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natal securit) Such dwelling among the nether regions requires 
for Its adequate description a style and imagery all its own, based 
partly upon the functions excretory, digestive, and sexual, refer 
ences to which have been excluded most discreetly from conven 
tional publications It is what Fraenkel has called physiological 
vvTiting • Miller’s point of view steadfastly excludes any possi 
bility for a quick and easy triumph by the intellect over the un 
conscious sources of chaos A new world cannot spring full grown 
from the mind of any modern Zeus It must be passively awaited, 
for implicit m chaos is the haphazard and brutal process by which 
cosmic gesation takes place The dark, forbidden processes of 
the body thus gam spiritual significance by analogy svith the woild 
as ■■ an enonnous womb " The sexual act is an unconscious pr^ 
cess by tvhich forces are released which give h e to t ^ 

The “ music of the niglit life, ’ is Not heights an ep s, 
ecstasy upside down, inside out, the bottom reac ^ 

top Abasement not just to the earth, but throug c 
through grass and sod and subterranean stream 
pricks of conscience, nor the tormenting flage ation 
but bright, cruel blades flashing " {Wtsdom 0 the Hear , gs) 
PeL IS thus achieved by a passive dwelling ^ 

tesque and obscene chaos of the sum 

mentmg upon the work of the painter, Hans Retch d, Mdto sum 

marized his own attitude toward this not from 

night life of the unconscious is the sou 
but wtth pain and brutality 

In the absolute night, in .he black pain ” 

backbone the [^mchels] love, as they 

“t'^flightTraJuge — 

marry one another in strange mystic jarj,, 

dissoluble But the real ceremony 

according to the inscruoble zamte ,„d5 phe 

are no witnesses, no solemn _.n.s marry to make the 

nomenon in the way that atomic c e polygamous 

miraculous substance of living mat e morganatic 

marriages and polyandrous jqq, just as m nature, 

marriages There are monstrous unions to ,j 
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and they are as inviolable, as ^ 

Caprice rules, but it is the stem caprice oE natu , 


Miller accepts readily the new opportunity 


which psycho- 


iVllllCI dci-cpw — ii • C^nrn rOIl 

analysis affords of viewing a world previously shut 0“ 
sciousncss by both decorum and prudery. But his accepta 
phcitly condemns the hope oE psychoanalysis Eor a rescu 
Lrld Erom its neuroses He is, in brieE, allied with no schoM ot 
thought— not even with the surrealists, who seem to be 
in the same mine Tor Miller will not grant the surrea ist s 
sumption that personal revolution is itself a directing force 
result of all this is a peculiar form of passivity, by which means 
artist becomes an organism, his writing secretions and excr^io 
of that organism Out of the tumult of the unconscious being 
come the materials for his art Without a grasp of human trage Y 
or a sense of protest against the ills of the universe, he is e 
secure from them by the antisepsis of biological resignation T la 
this attitude of resignation may eventually become a part o 
rchgious-aesihetic view of the universe is a suggestion made in a 
number of places m Miller’s writings For the psychoanalyst 
avoids the larger problem of living by using science as a crutch * 
this problem is met more directly and honestly by the poet an 
“ the religious figure.” 


’•IlcTEry Miller “The Cotmologicil Ere“ in Ttansition XXMI (*95®!' 





chapter x 


PRECURSORS 
OF FREUD 


Historically, the altitude toward irrational incentives and acts has 

at the least been condemnatory, at the most condescending 

the beginning o£ our tradition tlie passions t e emo i , 

affective qualities m our experiences, have been given 

stimulating or energizing such overt acts as are consi cm , 

ful, deeply moving, and sometimes tragic ut 

soaal and politica? framework the works and ™ 

artist have been suspect, they have been edited wi* an u" 

systematic insight mto the deeper sources and 

behavior Art has been on the defensive tor 

history Even the most distinguis o ou ^ rationalized 

ims tuSe^ref AllToSh^^^^^^^^ 

wT'Crrd U* rr^spraffonled it previously This is 

both a ^nfy'"Snn^^'”'radequa"tdp estimated the value of 
Perhaps no one has c 4 Certainly it is a good 

convenience as a determina 


*97 
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standard ot measurement In one nj^idual to the 

servant o£ adjustment the adjusttnen I,nower to the 

socta. orgamsm, the adjustment o m n LowJedge h: 


IS the loyal 


social organism, the adjustment or rue j^nowledge have 

unknown Human acts, therefor , , social con 

been subjected to the restrictions o developed from 

venience A strong concept of rational com 

this notion of convenience, which seems at temperament 

against the earthquakes and floods ^e i 

COTtrol begins with understanding, the more s'™? J 

the understanding is achieved, the less "a-rfou the task^o^^ 

trol Communication, therefore, as developed i „sential 


language and the emergence of simple syntactic fo ^ 

to such control The primary characteristic of such eft 

« •_ tHor nnp call 


lO SUtll CUJII.1U1 j 

munication is that it is reasonable that is, that , „onal 

anticipate and measure its effects and its referentia ^ 
structures Rational communication may become extrc i 
plex, as the philosopher, for example, attempts to roe ^ 
widening areas of the unknown with an enormously s 


both 


widening : 

system oE rauonal interpretations ^ 

There is a strong temptation to say that the irrationa 
catch all for all the recalcitrant motives and acts which 
subscribe to, or which actively threaten, the structure o j. 

communication and institutions In order to eliminate 
and to make the sutus quo attrartive, the rational mind trie 
evade or ignore any demand upon it which interferes w 
easy and convenient regulation of human and soaal reality 
history of science bears out this point eloquently Science a 
change, but ingredients of that change are tested, are 
subjected to the rational test, before they are permitted to a 
in any ivay the prevailing structure 

The irrational has for the most part been given a grudoitio 
recognition It has consistently been defined in a negativ e 
that which is not reasonable, or knowable, or adaptable to 
modes It is only within the last one hundred •jears or so 
increasing attention to the irrational, new and far reaching sp^ ^ 
lations about its nature, texture, and significance, have na 
profoundly disturbing effect upon the thinking of man and 
his confidence in his long-established patterns of control 
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confidence asserts itself fitfully and spasmodically but a rcnunci 
ation of It may lead to profound pessimism If in the minds and 
hearts of most men these controls Iiave lost their prestige r'alue 
pessimism becomes a dominant characteristic of the intellectual 
elements of a society 

But pessimism is only one of three principal reactions to the 
loss of rational self-confidence The second may be considered a 
variant of hedonism— a condition of balanced tension of poise 
what Kenneth Burke calls a comic self-consciousness Implicit 
in this attitude is a pervasi\e skepticism about the absolute 
validity of any truth an aloofness from extremist attitu es o 
any kind and a standard of attention and attitude which con 
siders only the immediate and the personal ingredients o ex 
perience This attitude is fundamentally pragmatic in its ettect 
upon the steady and balanced development of a persona ity «e 
third of these reactions may be characterued as a mood or a senes 
of moods whose principal characteristics are enthusiasm an i 
discretion This reaction is very important for stu cms e 
century at one time or another most of the inte ec ua 
artists of our time have been blessed alDicted or J. 

The disintegration of rational structures al ow ma y 
tuals relative or complete freedom to embrace Their 

interpretations of man his world his God an is j 

response to this opportunity has been excessive an a 
having repudiated traditional rationalism t ley m y 
prove®of the lope by ,.h.ch n ha, been made “ 

ti\e They have tlierefore selected apjrareni y a Bergson 

from the suggestions made by Schopenhauer i 

Freud andoliers They have neglected the possible unity and tn 

personal development of each and all of t icm a 

In this pattern of our “"“"Liv a“scienusi but 

strange position He is professedly an “™'' Haling 

his science deals with the very sources behavior of all 

reopened the debate on the actual motive of b havio 
types he has had repeatedly to or un 

conjectures do not warrant either un^ renewed con 

restrained irrationality 'Ve should retur 
fidcnce to the scientific instruments of reason he 
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corisirnai.e.orMee,ornu.rsoon^ 

may set back its work, or nullify it, with dangcro q 

for society and the human soul Science has d'speUed Y 
sions, Freud says, but the worst illusion o =>’' Our 
cation of science and of the reason is either 8°^ °; f 
survey of the career of Freudianism in the s t 
ouaht by now to hate demonstrated to us that Freud 
haf seldom been observed, that he has himself been accused o 
sponsoring and favoring the very attitude he has condemne \ J 
have our intellectuals so often neglected or refused to judge 
on his own terms’ The answer brings us to the chief purp 
this chapter to examine briefly some of the other influen F 
twentieth-century attitudes 


;; 


Thomas Mann has insisted that at the founuin source o 
the Nietzschean and the psychoanalytic temperaments is Sc op 
hauer s brilliant exposition o£ the world as Will and Idea 

Schopenhauer, as psychologist o£ the will, is the father 
modern psychology From him the line runs, by way o 
psychological radicalism ot Nietzsche, straight to Freu an^ 
the men who built up his psychology of the unconscious an 
applied It to the mental sciences Nietzsches antisocratis 
and hostility to mind are nothing but the philosophic 
tton and glorification of Schopenhauers discovery 
primacy of the will, his pessimistic insight into the secon ; 
and subservient relation of mind to will ' 


Schopenhauer’s description of the world as will by necessity 
emphasizes the power of instinct, its ceaseless dnve to perpetuate 
Itself It 15 the will to live, a blind and recUess striving, modi e 
perhaps in its nature m the higher organisms but essentially at' 
irrational force which uses reason merely as an instrument i 
i\iU IS the key to man s existence, though it is not dependent upo*' 
man for its owm but rather relentlessly nullifies man’s efforts to 


* Introduction The Ltvtng Thoughts of Schopenhauer (New York 1935)’ 
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become independent o£ it Manifestations of the will are subject 
to mans perceptual and conceptual activity but tlie will itself 
IS groundless formless and relentless The parts and acts of the 
human body are the visible expressions the objecttficaltoit of the 
xvill » the ways m which the will assumes temporary and tenta 
tive form It is folly for us to assume tliat these forms are the 
controlling factors in life or eren that they have the limited 
importance that kant grants them Time space causality all a 
prion knowledge are outside the world of will as thing in itse 
Schopenhauer s objection to Kant is not that he defined the limits 
of reason but that he underestimated the importance of the reality 
which lies beyond it Man is imprisoned in the world of organic 
strning and his small efforts to rationalize his existence are so 
bound and tnnuenced by his will to live that the apparent success 
of rational controls is neither convincing nor u timate y e er 
For as every body must be regarded as the manifestation 
will and as will necessarily expresses itself as a strugg 
onginal condition of every world that is formed sMe 

cannot be rest but motion a striving fonvar in on 
without rest and without end (69) . _ 

It ts the fate of the common mortal that 
Nature which she produces by the thousand every y 
unthinkingly .0 this condition of r«.lesj ojnicm 
can turn his attention to things on y 
relation to his will however indirect it 

genuine condition of “ "bui the" ,s a means 

ing without end and without rest ( j jq a denial 

of escape from the w.ll-the path of ascesis 
of the will to live The artist is able to ivr 

the will and from all its deman s resignation true 

attains to the slate of voluntary a coniempla 

indifference and perfect will ^ residence m tlie 

non of objects and ideas is s^a« ^j-oioeical preservation He is 
will and from his own struggle beauty and m tl is 

thus able to gaze o^J^‘^‘‘7^^JI!!!*ftFabsorption in the will to Ine 
way to find surcease from the pa PiMsure is mere absence 

For the rest all is endless blind smvmg Pkasur 

. I T,.i^nerhoughuot^‘^‘>P^’'‘'“'^ 

• Thf World asW U and Idea In 
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o£ pain and may, it extended, lead to another hind of P“'”’ ^ 
or boredom It is natural to say that Schopenhauer “ P 
for he has reduced the advantages of reason to the statu 
prisoner of the will, he has granted to a few the P™*P"“ ° J 
tom the irrational will, and that at a great sacrifice 

advantages which men ordinarily seek tor themselv 

tance of reason is negligible, by ordinary mortals 
organic advantage in the ceaseless competition of or^ 
their survival in the flux, the exceptional individual, the g 
replaces it with a Platonic intuition of will less Ideas 

The measure o£ difference between Schopenhauer and i ^ 
sche can be expressed m the alternate phrases the world 
and the world as it might be-granting that both are worl s 
will This IS the great difference between voluntaristic pessinu 
and voluntaristic optimism For Nietzsche condemned 
hauer, not for the latter s scorn of reason but for the pall of tuti y 
he had thrust upon the strivings of man To begin with, 
agreed with Schopenhauer in the latter s evaluation of reason ti 
went far beyond him m suggesting the psychological superiority 
of the will over reason The notion of consciousness, he says, as 
far too long been governed by the limits of our endeavor It is a 
false simplifying of the problems of knowing and being Passion 
and desire are the prime movers of human nature, reason is tn 
instrument of both Nietzsche regards the complex structure o 
human desire as evidence not of the will to live but of the will to 
power Passions are a force for the assertion of individual im 
portance When they are frustrated m their drive for satisfaction 
they find indirect outlets, such as in elaborate wish fulfillments oi 
in dreams Dreams reveal a wealth of evidence of our unconscious 
life 


Thus the esihetically sensitive man stands in the same rela 
tion to the reality of dreams as the philosopher does to the 
reality of existence, he is a close and willing observer, for 
these pictures afford him an interpretation of life, and it i* 
by these processes that he trains himself for life And it i* 
not only the agreeable and friendly pictures that he expen 
cnees in himself with such perfect understanding but the 
senous the troubled, the sad, the gloomy, the sudden re 
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straints the tricks o£ fate the uneasy presentiments in short 
the tvhole Divine Comedy of life and the Inferno also pass 
before him not like mere shadow on the wall-for in these 
scenes he lives and suffers— and yet not without that fleeting 
sensation of appearance * 

Nietzsdie does not regard all ched-ing of impulses as hamful 
nor docs he advocate complete release from control He condemns 
the control that is the servant of mediocrity The course of psy 
chological integration must often go on in opposition not on y 
to self will but also to prevailing dead moralities The course ot 
logical thought and reasoning in our modern brain correspon i o 
a process and struggle of impulses which singly an in t lems 
are all very illogical and unjusl we experience usually only i m 
result cf the struggle so rapidly does this primitive mechanism 

now operate in us * ^ -11 

The rationalist has contributed to the greatest 
m the hmory ot philosophy Philosophers 
progress lay in becoming more and more conscio 
Lraions mstinct is the type of 

rather the sign of some maladjustment j.rmme instinct 

Uie slave of instinct ■> or 

as to reverse their respective roles Bas y 
conscious caution is an instrument of t e ii p3,n 

Since they find direct modes of satisfying esires 
ful they resort to cunning and neighbors and 

gence as a means of overcoming „„.|£ 

of mahing their caution a ruling mclf from 

originally the servant of instinct '"“!' ? ceaseless stnigs'' 

instinct and attempt to dominate it achievement 

of man s will to power witJi the sraa becomes increas 

results man s bad conscience the unco inhibited and 

ingly nch and full as mans mil is mom and more 

frustrated , . . L.,n 

The whole inner world ongmally as lUm as it n 

N mime n, a 

•George Allen Morgan f/f 
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stretched between two lasers of skin, burst apart and ex 
panded proportionately, and obtained depth, breadth, an 
height, when man s external outlet became obstructed . 
Enmity, cruelty, the delight in persecution, m surpnses, 
change, destruaion— the turning all these insuncts against 
their own possessors this u the ongin of tlie bad con 
science ' * 


Nietzsche argues for such a re\'aluation of morals as wil re 
insute the unconsaous sources of the individual will to power 
The life of reason has almost imanablj led to decadence, timidity, 
and a reduction of all human stming to the le\el of mediocre 
security This way lies stagnation of the human will The hope 
of man— indeed, his genuine salvation— lies in the intensification 
and ennehment of his organic powers, not in their tedious regu 
lation and control The will to*power is nothing other than the 
will to such an enrichment of man’s life But this will to-power 
is not a mere bruul, reckless force which smashes all before it. 
It is precisel) that mistake which frightened Schopenhauer fro® 
It, sa)$ Nietzsche Greatness lies within the nature of man, it u 
not measured by the nature of his impaa upon histoiy From 
level to level of mans achievement, his desires and tlie means of 
their satisfaction exist in a state of tension, or balance— a posiU'C 
and energetic poise v\hich reaches bc)ond itself and does not rest 
vseanly upon the past. Nietzsche tnes to distinguish between 
psychological and spiritual progress on the one hand and stag 
nation of the v% ill on the other Speaking of the genius of Wagner, 
for example, he says that great energy and passion need to be 
freed from the narrovs constrictions of society and that a genius 
must recognize the will as a force for good From its innermost 
depths there gushes forth a passionate will which, like a lapid 
mounum torrent, endeavours to make its way through all paths 
ravines, and crevices, in search of light and power Only a force 
completely free and pure was strong enough to guide this v'lH ® 
all that IS good and beneficial » 

The view of the arust and of his role changes in the course 
of Nietzsches life His eloquent championship of the artist m 


The Genealogy of Morals 
ThougkU Out of Season 


(Edinburg and London 1910), 
(Edinburg and London 1910) I 


100-101 

109. 
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The Birth of Tragedy ga\e the impression that the artist was the 
true leader o£ man the forerunner of the Superman Eventually 
he tvas to change his mind, but he steadfastly maintained that any 
just consideration of art must be free from rational restrictions 
Kant and Schopenhauer had both erred in associating art witli 
cognition On the contrary the real artist, like the conqueror 
and the larvgiver, exercises formative will to power, and t e 
appreciation or contemplation of art demands the same qualities 
of vigor and will t\hich the artist possesses The artist is possessed 
in larger degree tlian common mortals of the forces and esires 
which go to make up the tnie man of power He who approac es 

these Olympians with another religion m his heart seeking among 
them for moral elctation even for sanctity for isincarna e 
spirituality, for charity and benevolence will soon be forced to 
turn his back on them discouraged and disappointed 
hear nothing but Uie accents of an exuberant triumphant life 
which all things whether good or bad are deifie 

The amst IS known variously by h.s expression “t 
forces and his submission to ihem He may ° 

liighest desires of man he may revilahrc a ^ 
wherein lies its stagnation More frequent y 
not to the will to power, but to tho regrettable tact 

tom, and becomes a mere serv'ant of s y 
eventually caused Nietzsche to modify his f 

The intellectual of the twentieth century 

this shift in Nietzsches Tragedy ind 

imagined role with the dy^mics ® history of mismter 

Thus spake Zarathuslra This is part of Ihe history 
pretation, of which there are many phases as many 
been m the case of Freud upholding the will as 

Nietzsche thus joins ^ vigorous optimism 

more powerful than ’■““ ^„t„,ud,„crestriung in society 
rather than sigh at the pers . e„,s society be thrown 

he would suggest that „ repudiate restricting and 

aside He appeals “ ^ "^na'^l progress by means of 
restraining forces and to 
his will 

• The BiTth of TTOgciy 
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It IS an ideal o£ a spirit svho 

involuntarily, out ot his 'nv.ola 

everything that has hitherto been called holy, g ’ ^ 

Ue^divine. a spirit to vvliom the highest P°P^^^^ 
would be a mere danger, a decay, an 
least, a relaxation, a blindness, and a temporary foi^e 
oE selE the ideal oE a humanly superhuman „ 

goodwill, which oEten enough may -usness 

for example, it conEronts all manUnd’s former 
and solemnities as their most lifelike and 
in gesture, speech, accent, look, morality, an u y 
which, nevertheless, great serioustiess perhaps first arises, 
first note ol interrogation is affixed, the soul’s destiny c g 
the hour hand moves, the tragedy begins • 


Exploration ot the sources of man s opposition to reason 
taken the form of overall and systematic studies of mans 
and for the most part the unconscious of man is ^ ^ . 
or metaphonc appearance For both Schopenhauer and Nm 
in their arguments against the sufficiency of reason, failed to 
more than simple justice to the human desire for care u 
compact, comprehensible description That is why the tuo 
important ot Freuds precursors were influential in formi ^ 
attitudes but contributed little if anything to the anatom) « 
those attitudes For the intellectuals of the twentieth centui)- 
they s^ere the de5tro)ers of reason, whose arguments simply con 
finned a latent suspiaon of the weakness of the rauonal 
In a sense, therefore, their contnbutions may be r^arde 
negative 

Another member of the confraternity of influence is Dosto^ 
ski, like many of his contemporaries, he has been forced po^^ “ 
mously to subsenbe to many and contradictory points of m^w 
D ostoesskis influence upon modem wnting has been great, 
man) witers found in his lengthy expositions of the anti ratio 
position some supporting evidence for their ovvti views ^^o^e 
than any other wnter of his times, he explored the psychologica 
nature of his charaaers, ihcir internal world ’ According m 
Ernest J Simmons, Dostoevski, soon after he had been release 


*Eece Homo (Nevr \ork, n d.) 9S-90 
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from his Siberian prison camp (i854)( discosered and read 
great interest a book by C G Cams Psyche the Development of 
the Soul From it he must have at least derived some suggestions 
which were to support his point of view the theory that mental 
disease is a consequence of a maladjustment between the psjchc 
and Its environment Cams belief m the intimate relationship 
between conscious and unconscious life his notion of the strong 
magnetic attraction of one personality for another quite different 
from It, and finally, that abnormal states of mind may be liie 
gateway to supernormal experiences that are very close to divine 


For tlie Russian novelist, mans personality is rarely simp e, 
ind certainly his reason leads to superficially and dangerous y 
simple answers to important problems From the bepnnmg 
Dostoevski distrusted the reason, which he regarded eit cr as a 
:lever instrument used for corrupt purposes or the eceptivc y 
simple exterior of social doctrines In all men there is at 
contradiction of impulses man is neither 
nocently good Dostoevski is concerned much of i le 1 
hisponraitofthe undcrgroundhng 
torted spirit whose very insignificance usually 

ternally Ins actions appear contradictory their con .. i„,h ]$ 

motivated and governed by an essentially dua na 
alternately kind and brutal submissive dommemng In 
dreams he achieves the satisfaction of all die «i 
tvaking hfe denies him The worst extension oj ^ ^^,3, 
superficial application of his reason to nor tor 

Welfare The undergroundUngs reason Hence he fighw 

It unceasingly points to the futility of his wisj^ 
the reason and prefers to it the and acts 

tnents Yet his reason is ^ bjeic Ilicretoie 

constantly to frustrate his will He is icu 
in the qualitative superiority of will over gf them 

Dostoevski suggests two substitutes ftujtnited 

be claims is evil, for it is the brutal exp suicide often 

will on a moral holiday Murder is its pra of attain 

Its only cure The other, rare and almos 

a t.aotbst (tendon i?!®) T 


’ The Making of 
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meat, is nevertheless h.s genu.ne hope tor the 
simple fauh and resignation, a meekness ot ^ 

aside the nrath ot both God and man These . 

represented in the figures of Son>a Marmeladova, 
and Alyosha Karamasov. their theoreti^l exponents 
exemplars are the monks Tikhon and Zosima The career oE ^ 
meek, passive soul is fraught with humiliation and pain 
pathetic creature, hut he unconsciously exercises a magnetic p 
over his fellows, and may m tact mfiuence some of them to 
don the tortuous path of downright evil or sinister intel ig 
Thus the initial recognition of the evil within himself, i i 
to acceptance rather than defiance, turns unconscious evi in 
conscious good Dostoetskis most poiserful characters tavT g 
of The Possessed, Raskolnikov of Crime and Punishment, an 
I\an Karamaso\-are at times strangely affected by the attiacme 
ness of this moral attitude, but their wills are far too strong an 
tlieir pride excessive Raskolnikov's ultimate submission to 
seems a false ending of his career, and Dostoevski s notebM 
point to the indecision which preceded his composition of the fina 
chapters in that not el , 

The powerful hold which the novels of Dostoevski have la 
upon the imagination of twentieth-century WTiters is another m i 
cation of their willingness to explore and exploit all suggestions 
about the irrationality of man The sum total of nineteen i 
century heritage is this emphasis upon the irrational in all its 
varying mamfestations That man is momated by something 
other than his reason, that his reason is a mechanism of restric 
tion and compulsory restraint, is the conclusion many modem 
imters like to read into the men they admire 


ill 

Why should the intellectuals of our time ha\e emphasized what 
ivas after all, only a part of tlic mneteenth-century heritage? 
one thing they li\ed in an age of protest and protest was directed 
against traditional morality and ethics There were no great sub- 
stitute rauonal structures to replace the old Again the prerad 
ing mood, at least until the advent of popular Marxism 
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highly personal, a searcli for personal salvation or for a Uicorctical 
support of personal c)Tiicism The tendency to regard all neail) 
systematized solutions as suspiciously simple threw the individual 
back upon subjective resources The result of all this was to be 
an overemphasis upon the separate and discrete ego whose spirit 
ual and intellectual resources lay witlun itself 

Whatever flattered the selfesteem or strengthened us sense 
of revolt was welcomed The cgocentnsm of modem intellectuals 
governed their indiscriminate choice of leaders for a Iiighly per 
sonal revolt Nietzsche had stated the terms of the revolt pocnc 
ally and with great power Freud had demonstrated Pp 
causes of prevailing ills and maladjustments If one cou orget 
that Nietzsdie had qualified his early remarks or refuse to see him 
whole he might serve excellently well as a standard bearer iumi 
larly, if one were to deny the purpose of Freud s clinica 0 
tions he might well use the taw materials of 
a purpose Tins attitude inspired this rather me m ° ^ , 

vation of Thomas Mann who of all men of our time 
the philosophers and ps)chologists of the irrationa 
oughly and well 

Ths twentieth century has m its first third 

of reaction against classic rationalism ‘ a glorili 

has surrendered to admiration of the unco i 

cation of instincts which it thinks is over hevday 

the bad instincts hive accordingly deliberate 

We have seen instead of pessiroisti 

malice Intellectual recognition o p„dily fiimg 

hatred and contempt for mind use ^ 

himself on the side of hfe iZ^Xtclusnoih 

stronger-for there is no j-nowlcdge or rather 

mg to fear from mind that not life p-edin" protection 

mind is the weaker part and one ^ humane 

on tins earth Yet the ansi.cr 10 dw 

experiment too m us way Jt i , . 


eternal question as to 


tlie nature and destin)C 


The interpretation of man as an irrational or a. me moil a, 


** lotiodua on The Living 1 
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a „caUy rat.onal bo.ng, l.as been a popular 

t, venue, h^entury aUUude, In order to ,o 

and the bterature to winch d.ey gate b.rth, “ J 
understand their sources and Uie modern manner ot rcc g 
altering them AVe hare already seen that the theories o 
hare been used rvith rarymg degrees of understanding 
crimination Let us summarize one last time the po 
m accordance rvith rvhicli the philosophies and psychologies 


tiic irrational ha\e been used in our times 

Suspension oE belicE in the reason has caused some ° 

become so absorbed in the manifestations oE unconscious me 
tlicir perspectives arc distorted Since the boundary line etis 
normal and abnormal has been removed and the distinction 
tween good and evil has been discarded, it is possible to toosi 
the instinctive life as the most important and to neglect the sa 
guards which protect it against the importunities of extern 
reality Such an attitude is not by any means uncommon, an i 
may not argue a complete abdication ot responsibility It 
oE course be an argument for a perpetual moral holiday, on 
grounds that restriction oE any kind deprives life of its vigor 
another sense, it may be a dark preliminary to a new morality, » 
which the ego is fully strengthened and the energies of the i 
ultimately made to contribute to the life of the mind The sur 
realists have, of course, begun all of tlieir campaigns for a nevv 
consciousness by accepting the unconscious as a proving gioun 


for moral and soaal responsibilities 

Another attitude encouraged by this interest in the irrational 
IS a love of the destruction of the past with no provisions (o^ 
moral or social structures in the future This attitude has 6^*^^ 
ally been adopted only temporarily, and it may be charactenz 
by either exuberant irrationalism (as in the case of the editors o 
Blast, the British magazine published in 1914) or intellectua 
cynicism The demonstrations of the former may be thought a 
symptom of change rather than the establishment of a mode 
Nevertheless its exaltation of life and its disregard of both pas* 
and future structure has been one of the characteristics of the 
twentieth-century explosion So for example, the opening edi 
tonal of the London Aphrodite edited by Jack Lindsay and P ^ 
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Stcphensen ‘ We afTirm Life, and for definition quote Nicmche 
Spirit IS tliat life i\hich cuts itself into life ^\'c affirm Beauty, 
and by that term understand a sensual Inrmon), a homogeneous 
ecstasy, which, constructing intellectually yet hates noihing w 
much as the dry cogs of the objectified and objcctif)inginicl cct 
A third response to the o\crpowcnng presence o t ic irra 
tional in modern life is an extension of Dostoessl-is ° 

resignation Shorn of the latter s nationalism and stren^ cn y 
the thought of Kierkegaard, this is the position assumed by fnu: 
Kaaa This position not only assumes the limits of * 

knowledge but also translates the cccentncines an pam *' 
tionalities of the unconscious mind into terms o mans “ 
ship wall God The Freudian analogy is the , . 

ship. It begins from the point at which the attitude of Cod and ms 
demand, upon the human be.ng are tnexphtahle ’'I'™ 
mtionally Resistance to them is similar to die , 

to tvhat innot be conteniently catalogued and exp ained Spim 
ual resolution comes as a result of ones '“^""5,'''' 
paradoxial and absurd, until tlie suspension ° ^ 

men, muses tt to lose the sense of paniilox 
eccentricities of the unconscious arc , superficial 

ting up the spiritual minima for such an at i , 

sense, they arc analogous to the inipcne 

nature, hence they may serve, as tlic) 
symbolic glimpses ' or analyses of die dife i u« ‘ 
salmtion lecon'dly. .bey act a, a Td rrducog 

morality, pointing to and fostering 

mans confidence in It .. , , rffecu One of the 

The appeal of the irrational ,he moral 

simplest of these is its influence upo , jl yj^nircd the 

revolt Schopenhauer. S'ltnl.uer M «>- 

importance of the sex instinct determnunt of the viH 

‘focus of the will,' a poncrlu ^ 

to live, Nietzsche regarded it 3* ® tx«vesi m ahundmee 

will to poucr. which the creative artist win I ^ ^ 

••-Ed.wrbt 

WM p«hjM the ll«t modfOt Mf” Tow*ld» *" 

“The Modem Contetouww 
^phrodilf, 1 j-*! 
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in the same measure as he possesses other instinctual slr<=”S‘hs 
We have already examined Trend s researches in the nature o i 
sex instinct and its relation to man s psychic life The prominence 
ol the subjects o£ sex freedom and extra marital experiment in tne 
debates of Villagers and others testifies to the great interest these 
speculations aroused This was not an irrational attitude, they 
argued, it is above all the best use of intelligence to rid onaelt 
of Puritan prejudices and Victorian sentimentalities Modem 
attitudes toward sex, in and out of literature, derive principally 
from psychoanalysis But there are two distinct divisions within 
their ranks the sponsorship by Floyd Dell of an intelligent cu 
tural analysis of sex habits and attitudes in modem times is one, 
the Mtahstic sex gospel o£ D H Laivrence is another The first 
counsels a greater freedom of sexual choice but does not advocate 
license, the second considers the sex drive as a ritualistic approach 
to the deepest and nchest experience, but condemns the sexual 
anarchy of the modernist 

Finally, the psychology of the irrational has, in the opinion 
of a limited number of modem tvnters, only emphasized tlie tre 
mendous task which the mind, or ego, has yet to fulfill Freud has 
himself insisted upon this conclusion as the most important which 
psychoanalysis has to offer In fact, his reliance upon the ultimate 
power of the strengthened intellect has been criticized by Theo- 
dore Reik, one of his most devoted folloivers 

^Vhlle ive cannot but agree with Freud that religion is 
doomed, that it has run its course, we cannot help doubting 
the suggestion that men are capable of living without iHu 
sions Education for reality is certainly a consummation most 
devoutly to be rvished, but the most striking attribute of 
reality is its unpleasantness The supremacy of the intel 
lea which Freud foresees would never be more than super 
final, basically men would still be guided by their instinctual 
desires We do not deny the possibility that men will some 
day be ruled by science But they will still be men, which is 
to say, frail, inconstant, more or less unreasonable beings who 
are the slaves of their instincts and who will never cease to 
stnv e after ephemeral pleasure 


^*From Thirty Yeart mth Freud (New York, 1940), 130-31 
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It IS die avowed belief of Freud, of his former pupil Fnni 
Alexander, and of his greatest literary exponent, Tliomas Mann, 
that the psychological appraisal of the unconscious ivlilch it has 
been the pleasure of psychoanalysis to make will ultimately afford 
us sucli increased knowledge of human bchav ior and such strength- 
ened means of control that man w'ill henceforth live both in the 
increased realization of his basic powers and in die more sober 
recognition of the necessity of rational controls. 
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appendix l 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
LITERATURE" 


So many attempts have been made to '^’’uierulntst 

tionsh.p of psychology with hteratur^r “ ^ a 

of psychology to criticism that ™' „ Uow both the 

perspective isn t somehow available i d< , ,nifiv of writers 

advantage and the limitations of the l«oS«P j„„s. 

and no one can escape these days the '’aA 
primordial images Perhaps we may terminology 

the problem by looking once again at by Sig 

contributed at the beginning of the (X ^ years 

mund Tread and elaborated upon by nm and analy 

I refer of course to Treuds dcfmiuon metaphors 

SIS of the psychic economy cautious scientist Pc 

as bold a senes as was ever advanced y conscious 

ginning only with the facts of the ^ tension between 

mind Freud saw first of all or suspect or balance of energy 

the two and what he called the j. these simple be 

that invariably characterized this are all noiv fa 

ginnmgs came the terminology with w i Hthtdl” 

^ ,0 r frit publtn 

• A paper read at the Engl *h t«dt tc Sep'on 
Uie Kenyon Jteview Autumn tjt 7 

S»7 
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milmr the td. ego, super ego, the on 

scious, the pleasure principle and the «al Y P Lon- 

Deseribed in Freud s own words (Tl e Cgo «" 
don, Hogarth Press, 19^7) - ' *e ego is that part of 

has been modified by the ^-ect influence of the exte™ 

acting through the “ "he ego has the 

tension of the surface differentiation Moreover, g 
task of bringing the influence of the extern ^^^hty 

the Id and its tendencies, and endeavors to the 

principle for the pleasure principle devolves 

id In the ego perception plays the part which cnmtv 

upon iLinct The e^ represents what we call reason and sanity, 
m contrast to the id which contains the passions (ag-fiof 
These terms were in the nature of accessory mctap » 
duced as the original insight into psychic tensions 
boration and its subtleties needed definition I am awa 
tact that these formulations stem from a desire to assert an 
the existence of what underlay the conscious, externa wor » 
what we know from having seen or sensed It is also true t a 
are the product of a desire to pay a discreet tribute to the lang S 
of orthodox science There is nothing at all unusual or J 

in Freud s characterization of these phenomena, nor was y 
die first to emphasize the need to examine an unconscious 
or mind It is perhaps in his admirable and patient consistenj^ 
of attention that the merit of his system lies— as well as m 


availability to almost endless fruitful elaboration 

Once we have established that the unconscious is a positive 
entity, a specific and viable aspect of the psyche, then we may pro 
cecd to describe it We continue to do so, however, by the ingeo 
lous method of analyzing causally the aberrancies and obliquities 
of the conscious mind, and our major instrument m such analysis 
is language We must assume a language norm, a norm of Imgu 
istic behavior, linked to a kind of systematic logical or rationa 
form If there are such norms— if they may be maintained wit i 
out one s retreating too far into abstractions— then it is possible to 
examine variants, deviations subterfuges, psychic “ jamming* 
and to explain them as a part of the strategy of the id, as a ver a 
consequence of the tension resulting from the flow and counter 
flow of psychic energy 
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Freud s oun description of these processes is both precise and 
illuminating By virtue of its relation to the perceptual system 
[the ego] arranges the processes of the mind in a temporal order 
and tests their correspondence svith reality By interposing tlie 
process of thinking it secures a postponement of motor discharges 
and controls the avenues to motility All the experiences 0 
life that originate from without enrich the ego the 1 loiv^er 
is another outer world to it which it strives to bring into au jec 
non to Itself It withdraws libido from the id an trans 0^ 
object-caihexes of the id into object<onstructiom 
of the super ego though in a manner that is sti 0 scu 
[.9.7] .. draws upon the espenences o£ past ages stored m .he 
id (The Ego and the Id, 81-82) 

This IS what amounu to a ps)chological ° 

constituents o£ a literature In terms of it we 7 
much of what we discuss m literaiy plan 

metaphor and symbol I should like to sugg ,1,5 

for a critictsm based upon Freuds ‘"“'J , , be diuded 
psychrc order Let us assume that our psy 
into primary and secondary ptoccses exposure are m 

located differently and react to different 
conffre. with each other or more ^ “r desire 

flict in the psyche 5 "^ ^ncentive) arc turned 

as Freud maintained or of partial expression 

back upon themselves or are perm j,n-rv circumstances 

or express themselves fully only m from the fact of 

that our understanding of these , 3 state of partial 

their being thwarted controlled j . psychic state results 

expression and that ultimately « ^ psycluc energy 

from a balance of tensions and a conse description of our 

A number of important are not specifically 

psychic lives occur to us Lrrmzed with a quite satis 

one thing or another they may bee a energy of tl'*^ * 

factory and useful precision The pu p^^jions the agency 
are desire wish for pleasure ^ reality itself tlic » 

for thwarting the desire is . ...pns by mfiictmg 

ternal world rvhich indicates *“ P^ totvard satisfaction o 
forcing retreat An uninhibited m 
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conscious nishcs (or ctpcndmire ot t 

to death The n.sh needs instruction in the shock ot real ), 
the character ot inhibition is modente. tlie shock 
readjustment, if the reality is too suddenly •'"d '“o 
enforced, the effect mil be a traumatic shock, leading 
several forms ot compulsive behavior Freud ^ 

m the external world, Hemingway among others did hn 
so But this shock IS not limned either to the 
hibited desire or to die catastrophes of an uncontrolled Y 
Repression is in itself a cause of pain, it may, in the inter 
protecting die psyclie and prolonging life, cause violent disloca 

tions oE the ps>chic system 

Houever inadequate this ma> be as a sVctcli of Treuds su 
perbly exact descriptions 1 introduce it here as a prelim^O to 
examining its usefulness as a pcrspectne upon literature The ti^o 
ha\e m common whut \\c may call a necessary language— languag 
as the instrument oE description becomes m the course of my 
cussion language as a system o£ strategies Language is necesary 
at first to label and define, next to put phenomena in order, tlien 
to characterize the nature of incentives for labeling and ordering 
finally, in the most remarkable oE its ranges o£ use, to effect clianges 
in meaning to represent situations as more complex than th^ 
might be or are or ought to be In the mind of a person endow 
with every resource o£ language the phenomena o£ psychic ten 
Sion, conflict, drive, repression, arc articulated and represented 
m a discourse at once psychologically yust and remarkably subtle 
I should like to suggest therefore, that literature may be vaeised 
and analyzed in terms of the verbal and metaphorical equiv'alents 
o£ the psyche and its behavior Literature possesses a greater 
metaphoric freedom than psychology or perhaps it has the license 
o£ Its owTi audaaty But it is actively engaged in providing verbal 
and metaphoric equivalents of and elaborations upon the simply 
described behavior of the id ego and superego in their dynamic 
relationships I can scarcely go on from here to insist upon 
exact equualents it is perhaps as unwise to find iddities and 
egocentriaties m literature as it is to accept literally biographical 
peculiarities as defimme explanations of achieved vsorks of art- 
To locate an authors id ego superego etc. in either characters 
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or lines is to violate the subtlety of their necessary arrangements 
My purpose is, instead to explain the complexities of literary 
S'.ork as the results of symbolic actions which report and reflect on 
a high level of linguistic articulateness and subtlety the basic 
tensions, balances imbalances, repressions and compensations of 
ps)chic energies contained witliin a system such as Freud has 
described 

In any application of such a cniicism we can begin with 
fairly simple definitions The creamc process begins with a re 
laxiuon of ego control There are other examples of sucli relax 
ation drunkenness forms of sdnzophrenia dreams Butthewor 
of the artist differs usuallj from these in that the regression is 
deliberate and controlled The aeative artist is aware of the 
regression one may almost say he mils it (tliere have een rases 
of poets who base tried to force it by artificial means) 
creative mind suspends us work between inspiration an con 
or criticism The artist is aware first of all that he is ® . 

suspension, deliberately he has allowed the ego to give 
flow of energy from the id As Ernst Kns has put 1 { 
ann/y/ic £xp/or£itioJis in N Y, Int ^ 

64 ) (with Abraham Kaplan) 

We may speak here of a shift tn psychic 

the fluctuation of functional regression an c p^j-jiaps 

regress. on goes .00 far, the s^boU 

unintelligible even to the lefleciive self described as 

extreme control .s preponderant, the result .s desmue 

cold, mechanical, and uninspired 

As Freud has pointed out (in affected by 

and elsetvhere) , m the unconsaous whicm circum 

the egos inhibitions reside the potentia displacement 

venting the ego Such strategies ^ “"“^ditional mode arc 
additive substitutes for negations or for .^{jjlization of this 
all a product of the id ego tension T m interest to 

tension is available in the preconscious are herein 

literary aiticism is the fact that impulse and ^ 

fnixed that multiple meanings and ambigiu ^pibiguiiy may 
of the conflict between desire and inhibition 
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oaetal prolnbmons to stop the . ^The ego 

supeif.c.al)-but. rather, tn the product ol 

prortdes the o^cou^ ^„a 

preconscious (which is large y rg strategies 

counter energy of conscience) , t , remarkable range 

used to mitigate, riolate. or circumvent In ,y 

of meanings and metaphor, literature records the .nr.nite 
ot these exchanges and conflicts 

There are two major considerations ,he 

asm they are the multiplicity ot meanings m litemt 
element ot torm Form is largely a product ^ 

and moral torms are related to aesthetic torms. or. 
form IS an extension ot the logic ot social and 
literary torms have great variety is no more remarUble a 
that torm persists through such variety Experiment 
form probably comes from a distrust ot traditional f^. 
container no longer satisfactorily orders the thing contain 
an attempt to introduce a qualitative form, or to insi 
symbolic as distinguished from rational progression comes ^ 
in part from a dissatisfaction with form as not allowing su 
texture or as overly inhibiting the opportunity of texture 
ture is Itself a \ariant of form rhythm both encourages a 
controls freedom of meaning, a rhyme pattern both enhances 


quality of word sounds and sets a limit to their frequency 

More specifically, the forms are the special province of ^ 
ego, they are the means of inhibition, the ways of containi o 
creative energy, of balanang its tensions and ot securing a 
mum of discemibility within the range of particulars The on 
way of making oneself understood, in short, of communicatingf 
to contain the charge of psychic energy within a formal pat^^^ 
that has initially and psychological!) been introduced as a asay o 
preventing an uninhibited charge of energy This process m j 
cost much A slavish obedience to form for form s sake is of course 
debilitating and unrewarding But the tension set up by 
and texture leads to articulation and then to containment of t e 
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basic energy drives tliat have existed initially ^ 

without form rmst Kns has given ns a very interesting i 
Sion o£ ivhat he calls " stringencies, a term he uses to e 
lemal restraints put upon expression in art 

The level of smngenq' in works of art-their dc^ee of inra 
pretability— varies markedly from pcrio to per 
Les amJgutty is fully exploited, and 
demands are Ide on the andience in other t ng 
no more ambiguity than is involved m die 
aesthetic at all the demands on the ““ „ay 

the interpretations called for are ngi J jiringency 

suggest that art is likely to be , Ji,£re systems of 

(1 e , high ambiguity and interptc y process 

conduct or ideals are m doubt or social values P 
of transition {Ibid , 262) ^ 

This IS true especially ivhen those ,t no longer 

the thing contained while in the aa o ^^eaUned 

serve the ego adequately, whether no longer define). 

through an excess o£ abstraction (the , ^the defini 

or because they have become too supposed to 

tions are too remote from the o£ a senes of 

contain) We may say that any ° , jg^ves to make energy 

accidents As in any situation rvhere ^ ^ce of the need to 

intelligible, form m literature is t e gjiowing « exercise 

compromise with energy by hnuimg 

m terms of particular tensions . of trm 

Our final discussion of fom. The major 

suion to Its relationship with ang purpose of contaimi^ 

msttnments which the ego possess® for d.cP^^ ,j p<„«^ 
energy are time space, . of locaiing ps>‘chic . 

none of these They arc 

Within the focus of reality aircsis cnenrj' b) 

ambiguous In simplest ^ j[ u-e could nnasn'^ 

or shapes tt m the act^of air® , t,„urc sem<^_;^ ’ 

dine m““tal‘gra..(lca^n^^ fumte fo 

inhibited, to death The egos lu 
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of past, to make the 

future. The result of thU process IS to slow dmrnjhe^^^ 

death: and in consequence, moments are cimiiarlv the 

dition and formal patterns of time ^^uer of 

eeo Rives spatial concepts to the energy discharg , energy 

Se and space both, the ego localizes, forces the P^.c ene W 
inm an asvareness of milieu. Milieu itself is a P«<J"« 
live temporal and spatial situations. Freud enneem us 

of the familial origins and progress of societies ^'’“uld 
here, but they will have only to be assumed. (See Jot 
Taboo, The Ego and the Id, Moses and Monolhcsnu “P 
ally Herbert Marcuse. Eros and Civitization, Boston, Bea < 

1955! . It may be of some interest here to point to the ra g 
psychoanalytic evaluations of milieu. Freud's is hypotheti , 
only in the sense of generalizing historically from proven 
rences; a family centered milieu is in Freud s case denve 
clinical practices, the interpretation based upon inferences i 
personal cases. I think that here we may see the source oM 
we may call " family-centered literature,” in which forma c 
trols are defined in terms of manners (for instance, Buddenbroo 
and The Magic Mountain) . Jung's milieu, though also an rmer- 
ence from a kind of therapeutic procedure, is nevertheless ex 
iremely wide in its range of descriptive implication. Neither con 
ception of milieu is especially noted for its relationship to con 
temporary social or societal fact, a fact that other analysts are 
eager to assert- The literary implications of both Freuds an 
Jung’s views arc allied with universal, but Freud’s univcrsals 
at least easier to associate with the particulars at their source, 
continue with the discussion of the four terms, convention is a 
form of the human history of time and space as inhibiting factors. 
It is the most flexible, the least firm of all the forms of awareness 


which the ego uses to arrest the progress toward uninhibited grati 
fication. Nevertheless, it may achieve great significance in litera- 
ture. There is often a close link of social and moral convention 
with literary form. Convention is the social logic of literary usage. 
Logic itself is the final restriction imposed upon the ps)’chic energy 
expressed in the id. There are basic logical principles common 
to an external world from svhich the ego draws its reserves o 
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inhibition These pnnciples are largely either negaung or qmh 
[ying, that is they exclude (lE this, then not this) , or negate (not 
this) , or prescribe (this and not this) Every grammatica eiai 
IS an index, a sign, oE the inhibition which anticipates Eorni but 
as such It may also be a clue to the aesthetic means o£ articulating 
psychic balance 

In so arbitrarily stating the formal conditions of ‘^‘bition 
I have tried to set the stage for the final phase o my 
I should maintain that ambiguity, ivordplay, an iv la 
Wheehvright has called ** plunsignation are P 

the process constantly occurring in the psy ic 'V 1 

achieve an articulate balance of tensions between esire . 

^atlon The id is neither logical nor illogical 
until It comes in contact with the ego or t e ego 
that It acquires the devices oE logic but ma es t le ^ 

purposes The bah.ce in literature ‘ mb- 

contradictory, between single and muhip ' ” ^ ° hctiicen 

stance oE the very lively tension existing „ „„„ 

energy and Eorm Freud s description o chapter seven 

so well known that I don t need to gis formulation and 

oE Tht InttrpreMion of ‘ others I 

there are many explanations oi ' „c a statement 

should like to inter trom them „|„miiiy purposetully m 
important to literary or another a compromise 

troduced into literature 1$ m j^cireme formal inliibiuon It 
between uninhibited energ) f-nibiffmty but one may. 

IS impossible to decide the * ea ^ _,„y reflect both degrees 

I think, assume .hat the the ps>el.e There 

o£ tension and conditions o children there is a Eairly 

are levels, o£ course, coniamed witliin a limited num 

tree play of wish and inhibit ,1, Lewis Car 

ber oE metaphorical pms. a„on,cs the mm 

rolls Alice and not Alice J ^ great majority of adults 

plexities of adullhood ^ cbieted in a relatncly small numlwr 

the containment of ene^ _^^_^^llj,„,„charged E.^rH Ihe 

ot rather abstract ' “liieved by Donne, Mancll. 

, and ironyacmc i ombiguities 


otratneraosua>-‘ „,,chicved by 

kinds ot pamdox and sense ot die amb, gomes 

and others represent a big") 
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said to^ome parti) from a genuine appreciation <>' 

ruptibilit) (both moral and pli)stcal) . parti) 

defend desire by means of dcf)ing those nbo ssoti ^ 

miss It, partly from contemporan religious and metapl ) 

sources for transcendence Sucli paradox is a resu ' 

both to admit a truth and at the same time to use , 

of transcendence in order to deny it. the admission and t le 

are fused Corruption becomes death, but death is «ntaine 

\viUiin forms so successful in negating ph>sjcal death that * 

umphs o\cr qTiicism ( Onl> our lose haili no decay, 

Anniversane, 1 7) Similarly, the paradox of time and ctcmi y 

may funaion s\uhm a poem necessities forced upon us by tim 

are denied by transforming the temporal into aspects of eternity 

Yet the limits set b> time (b> sshicli snc narrowly mcw the cor 

ruption of the body as It matures ) arc m thcmscUcs coniamcti 

within the image of eternity, indeed, sscrc it not for time, we 
should not have eternity The complex nature of much religious 
poetry probably results from the interrelationship in each of us 
between our sense of physical instability and our desire for mt 
mortality as for the latter each of us has his owm variant of it 
Immortality is the ultimate formalization of desire v>c continue 
to desire but come to realize tliat if v>e persist we shall die To 
vsish immortality is to hope for a removal of the reality principle, 
with a considerable gam in refinement of the pleasure pnnciple 
In the poetry of Laforgue and Corbifere there is occasionally an 
attempt 10 set up ideally foreshortened versions of the id and 
either to satirize them { Epitaphe ) or to use them ( Locu 
tions des Pierrots ) as a means of satirizing not the fact of ego- 
control m Itself but the prevailing accepted forms of control 
Satire usually protests against the contemporary vsays used by the 
ego to inhibit- In surrealism and occasionally in the work of 
Rimbaud there is an attempt to represent the id pure— or at least 
to allow the manifest dream content a free display— vMth the result 
that the literature describes not a balance of tension but merely 



the 

ego 
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consequence o£ a superfical exposure o£ wrsh to the td.om of 

X .1,, finest subtlety of all language 
The greatest range and ‘ „ ’^conn.ct and con 

exchanges based upon this pnnap described 

serration are found in those ‘yP“ , fountain 

so brilliantly by Philip Wheel, .right in The fum g 
(IndianaU P .954) . as forms of 'XToll ^ 
like to use one or two of these wit i P intention 

their context perhaps '^j^X prmciple of plan 

Mr Wheel, raight defines what ^^bol tends on an) 

signation as meaning that an p legitimate 

given occasion of its realiration t ^ n-eaning is a tension be 
reference in such a way that j^j-ess (61) That is 

tween two or more directions o se language of the 

in terms I have chosen to “P “ , j,, psychic origins or of 

symbol retains the charge and ‘™“°" Jldiich it before 

the dynamic shifts and exchang»o^.he enJ^^^^^_^^ f 

the slate was articulated --r«t are here echoed >n the 

direction of painful thrust 1, ,„jge metaphor or 

multiplicattons of meaning w „ „ accessible to a grea 

cluster of images This exploit the irony Iw 

variety of strategies the poc ,,l,at is he may acc p 

secs in his state of .^ibly but he ‘'“"'“''''J'f* , 

only ostensibly or reject on y j j language ) I ^ ‘ 

poses both acceptance =nf, ”d rejects He sees m well 
we may say that Eliot bo 1 j^aeceptance or of pure rej 

the pathetic consequences »' P"' ,omc of his P°'® ^ 

HerL lies the almost ‘“O «sy and 

polarities are pertaps „uch derned f™™ 

both Prufrock o"‘' /„denee Ehots great •■dm 
stances that ‘havecomefmm hisreco^u'^S^ 

Dante seems to me t ^^ad ends of Pn'l ^1,5 

means of «“P'"®/focbidd.ng milieu ^^_al mterno such 

as well as fro"' .^1 m the Jnfemo a teir and 

Pdradiso is prefigu j poems can *"S8 of 

as Ehot describes m "express the 

a heaven only 


a neavcu « 

course Ehot attempt 
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tragedY of acceptance which lies in ns inevnability (that is, 
acceptince oE control is most unwished for hut ^ 

uncalled for) , or he may extend die ambiguity to such an ex te 
that It makes a sirtue of transcendence (the effort to crea 
Mable mystic exchange out of a condition of stasis, behasioral 

mechanical) . 

Mr Wheehmght speaks also of %vhat he calls tlie pnncip 
of paralogical dimensionality,* b> which he wishes to 
that there are other dimensions or nodt of meaning than t lo 
of logical universality and existential particularity ( 4 ) 

The logical dimension is presumably that which restricts an 
limits within the strict terms of discernible reality But, as I see it, 
this dimension is indispensable as a beginning, one must see w at 
a thing IS before he determines the scope and degree of its not 
being or of its being more The co-ordinates of reality and desire 
are first set up with such dimensional angularity as we are pre^ 
saically accustomed to use The paralogical dimensionality o 
expressive language as Mr Wheelwright puts it, is nourished by 
the dissatisfactions accumulating from this initial effort at com 
promise As the dream work refuses to accept either-or, the 
language of the poet suggests a multiple of meanings from a state 
of tension There are several wa)s in which such a state may be 
true (effectual, healthful, conduave of peace) , several in which 
It may be false These variants arc all contained within the single 
linguistic or metaphoric representation of a state of balanced 
tension 

Finally, one must consider the problem of assoaating the 
most intricate of literary expressions with Jung s archetypes The 
access to m>th in recent criticism is at least partly a product of 
msearch or of a quest of mythical surrogates for displaced symbols 
The elaborate structure provided by Jung for the purpose of hnk 
ling individual present with collective past is useful only in that it 
I suggests the extremes to which the imagination may go in general 
, izing immediate necessities and experiences But archetypes be 
yond the service they perform in cataloguing and arranging are 
actually the most inflexible of forms They may, in fact, arrest 
the process of articulating psychic tensions and they may over 
simplify the results Whatever one may say by way of crediting 
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J>.ns s mgenuu) and tl.e Mgon of h« .magmanon 
process by enlarging and depcrsonaliring t le 
Lee, threatens to destroy both its . L 

plexity The appeal to literature and to literary 

Lhaic forms and residues IS ofcourK t 

It IS necessary to explain just iihat the archetype does to 
of literary creation i.nmtKftr 

nrs? the process of verbahaing /S 

expressions of any psycho-dynamic ^ complex 

of Its oim logic This IS not a the limits L„ 

as the circumstances require P condition set up by 

and set by Freud transcendence o closely associated 

psychic tensions and Metaphors used to dehne 

witli them and takes on their q y , get doi\n 

such states are always indtv.duahred according to lerm 

by the experiences determined Y * ® Moeriences lend 

It follows that the particularities o p^sy* ^ „n„ersals follow 
therasehes to the act of univcrsa >** 5 sources from 

from a commonalty of basic .^ce are drawn To the 

which the secondary qualities o P ^ jp„c symbol lliey 
degree that tliey may „ ,1,31 one will abandon the 

may be railed archetypes Tlie itage ^e is defined as 

pamcular for the archetypical Once ty disniissal 

shared archetype mr aim as I see it 

This indeed is often Jungs Uierape j^yal of the collcc 

The advanlages of J>-" 8 ”"p, Lardy Imm ■“ O-f, 
live nsvehe for literary criticism P „c„l,r iiiftrcncc U 

available to an almost inrmiie niig' , jnd if 

poels unconsciously share arclie F m _ _ s Imiiig 1 « 

Ling themsehes 10 iLcLast d.«"''Vr L Le 

tlie fines of iradit.on of a ^ sL 

with a felt present are "^e of a fiaeil syiubobc 

tiieen a tradL.on of “>”-"'^“TnLiWhrabft “’S"' 
mythical pal.ern To caplam j--" 

use of myth m mod lahetlH P’“", „ ,1,31 bisicaHy 

circitmstsncc by rerer ,icctl I (3lscly 

peculi 3 rit.es of P^^hcF' 

we are Imbed 10 die pd 
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the particular nature oE our hunger for transcendence The 
desire for credible and trustworthy universals is after all, and 
peculiarly, a feature of our contemporary behavior It is not that 
the desire is unique, but that its special properties are In ration 
ally undermining the foundations of our past belief, we have put 
ourselves in an especially compromising position ^Ve do not 
submit to any archetypes entirely, but we do love to entertain 
all of them, as poetic means and as mythical experiences that are 
half real and half merely * curious ’* 

This peculiarity of our modem circumstance is especially well 
served by Jung, who serves artists by rescuing them from an un 
flattering Freudian diagnosis and giving them the role of seer, 
prophetic bard, guardian of the temple, neighbor of the mystic- 
Such a characterization makes any analysis of the literary process 
such as 1 have sketched impractical and unnecessary Inspiration 
is no longer available to psychological explanation, or at least 
psychological or indeed any other kind of explanation is un 
necessary to u Jungs elaborate system has tried, therefore, to 
satisfy a great hunger for transcendence Transcendence, how 
ever, is difficult Jung has tned to make of it a therapeutic ncccs 
sity, the extreme of psychiatnc indulgence The language of 
Jungs discourses moves further and further from Freuds cau’ 
tions, the psychoanalyst becomes pnest, godlike demon, dis 
penscr of positne power, caretaker of archetypes 

To conclude, Freud s meticulously correct choreography of 
the unconscious maintains the advantages of its discretion I-an 
guage in all of its scope of meanings and half meanings and super 
meanings may fit into his remarkable analysis of the psychic 
economy The ambiguities of our language are the push and pull 
of our intelligence, alternating between residence m the id and 
regretful acceptance of the ego While we may find types of 
identity with the past, we arc not what we were some thousands 
of years ago, however tempting it is to suggest archetypal identi 
fications our psychic peculiarities are in the end available only 
to the sober testimony of systematic investigation To say otlier 
wise is to Ignore both the dilemma and the specific intelligence 
of our times 
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